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LIFE OF PRIOR, 



MaTHEW prior, the son of obscute parents,* 
was bom atWinbum, in Dorsetshire, July 21st, 1664. 
At the death of his father, he came to the hands of 
his uncle, Mr. Samuel Prior, who was a vintner, and 
the host of Rummer tavern, near Charing Cross, in 
London. He went, for a time, to the Westminster 
school ; but was taken away, when somewhat ad- 
vanced in his studies; and would, perhaps, have 
died in the obscuri^ of his birth, had not the earl 
of Dorset, as it is said, accidentally discovered him 
reading Horace, and been so well pleased with his 
proficiency as to undertake the expense of his edu- 
cation. 

He entered St. John's college, in Cambridge, in 
1682; became a bachelor, in 1686; and took his 
master's degree in 1700. In 1688, he produced his 
poem on the Deity ; and it was in the same year, 
that he assisted Halifax in worrying Dryden with 
the City JSfouse and Country jyfouse. There is re^ 
son to believe, that Halifax's share in this poem was 
extremely small; and *Lord Peterborough, (says 
Mr. Scott,) on being asked whether the satire was 

* He leent to hare taken pains to conceal his origin. Some have 
«id^ he was the son of a joiner, in London : but, as he is registeretl, 
in hM colle^, as F^iu Getrgii Prior, G»ier«n) lie «\\\\^\ w^.^^ v)\ 
was detenaiiied to be thoaght, the lou oC lew \^q\A^ v'^'^^^^- 



8 LIFE or PRIOB. 

men ; and, if we cKcept tlie stories of his 
one man down, with a folio, and throwir 
across the stage, for getting into his chair 
not, that he was accustomed to * enforci 
with any other weapons than loeic and g 

In the parliament of 1701, Prior was n 
a member from East Grenstead ; and it 
the same time, that he changed his Whig 
for Tory. The victory of Blenheim was i 
over by him, — nor by any other person in 
dom, who could write two lines of vers 
the^ear 1705, he published a volume « 
beginning with his College Exercises^ ai 
with the Ma-brown Maid. The battle of 
in the following year, furnished him wit 
topic of versification ; but he wrote not 
tm 1710 ; when he undertook to ridicu 
Examiner^ Garth's verses to Godolphin. 
of the following year, he was despatchec 
to Paris with proposals for a peace ; and, 
month, returned with the Abbe Gaultic 
Mesanger, a plenipotentiary from the Fre 
The negociation was commenced at Pric 
and he was himself one of the number ei 
to sign the treaty. 

When the negociations at Utrecht wet 
ing time without advancing the treaty, B< 
was despatched to Paris to settle matter 
ceremony. Prior followed him ; and w 
hind, in the character of ambassador, 
seem, that Bolingbroke, in his attempt to 
business in a hurr}', committed some mists 
offended the French court; and he a< 
writes, * Dear Mat, hide the nakedness ol 
try, and give the best turn thy fertile 
fiirnisli thee with to the blunders of th} 
men, who are not much better politician 
French' are poets.' The duke of Shrewi 
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9A he was much more sensitive to ridicule than 
logic, we can easily believe, that even the tears 
sprung", when he found himself, * an old man,' ex- 
posed as a laughing-stock by Halifax and Prior, 
whom he had never molested. 

But, the Citt/ J^ouae and Country JifousCf if it did not 
afflict Dry den, was the means of procuring the ad- 
vancement of the authors. Montague was prefe rre d 
first; but Prior had an abundant, though a more tar- 
dy, reward. He was sent, in 1691, as secretary of the 
embassy to the Congress at the Hague, for forming 
the grand alliance against Lewis ; and his conduct, in 
that capacity, was so satisfactory to King William, 
that he was afterwards made one of the gentlemen 
of the bed chamber. We hear no more of him, till 
the year 1695 ; when, with all the rest of the poets, 
he wrote an elegiac ode on the death of Queen 
Bfaiy. He was secretary of the embassy to Ryswick, 
in 1697 ; and is said to have received 200 guineas, 
from the Lord's Justices, * for the trouble' of bring- 
ing home the treaty. Prior unquestionably knew 
what it was for. 

In 1698, he was sent in the same capacity to the 
Court of France. He was one day surveying the 
apartments of Versailles; and the company, having 
showed him, among other things, the victories of 
Louis, ostentatiously painted by Le Brun, and as os- 
tentatiously displayed in the rooms, asked whether 
the palace of the king of England had any such de- 
corations. * The monuments of my master's actions,' 
answered Prior, * are to be seen every where but 

can be truly arg^oed of obscenity, profaneaess, or immorality, and 
retnct them. If he be my enemy, let him triumph ; il" he be my 
fnend, as I luive given him no personal occasion to oe otherwise, he 
will be 1^ to be otherwise. It becomes not me to draw my pen 
in defence of a bad cause, when I have so often drawn it fur a good 
one.* In his prime, Dryden was not wont to yield a point in tliis 
manner; and we see that one of the very occasions of so much re- 
pentance, was his formet readiness to draw his pen in detence of 
that caase, good or bad, which accidentOTcVtf^v^VaA. tfv^^^£.\\\> 
own. 

A2 



O LIFE OF FBIOB. 

in his own house.' He may have been askec 
a question ; and he may have returned this ar 
But the French are not a people to ask a str 
such ft question by way of su^esting an inv 
comparison between the kings of the two na 
and Prior must either have wanted discemro< 
perceive the fact, or gratitude enough to a 
from insulting* a company of the most polite p 
in the world, who were endeavouring to grati 
curiosity with the sights in Paris. 

In 1699, Prior was with the king at Loo; 
being sent with despatches to England, was 
under secretary of State. He soon lost that 
by the removal of Jersey, the Secretary ; bi 
compensated by the appointment of Commisi 
of "riade. In the following year he wrote the 
men Secidare ; a pendict of all the flattering 1 
that he could say concerning his master Kmg 
liam. The author of the EngUah Dictionary 
appropriately notices, that, * among the advar 
to arise from the future years of William's : 
Prior .mentions a Society of uaeful Arts, and a 
them, 

Some that with caution eloquence ihaO teach, 
And to just ideas fix our doubtful speech ; 
That firom our writers distant reahns may know 

The thanks we to our monarch's owe,* 
And sehoobpnifessour tongue through every bmd 
That has invokM his aid, or blessM his hand. 

* Tickell' he continues, * in his Proapect of 1 
has the same hope of a new Academy : — 

In happy chains our daring language bound 
Shall sport no more in arbitrary sound.' 

* It may bave occurred to the faiogiapher, that it ' 
violate the nature, nor the tiudi, if his own name s' 
ruted&rtbe word mmarcht. 
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9s he was much more sensitiTe to ridicule than 
logic, we can easily believe, that even the tears 
sprung, when he found himself, * an old man,' ex- 
posed as a laughing-stock by Halifax and Prior, 
whom he had never molested. 

But, the City Mouse and Cottntry Mouse, if it did not 
afflict Dryden, was the means of procuring the ad- 
vancement of the authors. Montague was preferred 
first; but Prior had an abundant, though a more tar- 
dy, reward. He was sent, in 1691, as secretary of the 
embassy to the Congress at the Hague, for forming 
the grand alliance against Lewis ; and bis conduct, in 
that capacity, was so satisfactory to King William, 
that he was afterwards made one of the gentlemen 
of the bed chamber. We hear no more of him, till 
the year 1695 ; when, with all the rest of the poets, 
he wrote an elegiac ode on the death of Queen 
Mary. He was secretary of the embassy to Ryswick, 
in 1697 ; and is said to have received 200 guineas, 
from the Lord's Justices, * for the trouble* of bring- 
ing home the treaty. Prior unquestionably knew 
what it was for. 

In 1698, he was sent in the same capacity to tlic 
Court of France. He was one day surveying the 
apartments of Versailles ; and the company, having 
showed him, among other things, the victories of 
Louis, ostentatiously psunted by Le Brun, and as os- 
tentatiously displayed in the rooms, asked whether 
the palace of the king of England had any such de- 
corations. * The monuments of my master's actions,' 
answered Prior, * are to be seen every where but 

can be truly argued of obscenity, profaneaeis, or immorality, and 
retract them. If he be my enemy, let him triumph ; if he be my 
friend, as I have given him no personal occasion to oe otherwise, he 
will be g^ad to be otherwise, it becomes not me to draw my pen 
in defence of a bad cause, when I have so often drawn it for a good 
one.* In his prime, Dryden was not wont to ^ield a point in this 
manner ; and we see that one of the very occ&UA'nik ^ vs. \iNiS!^^«?^ 
pentance, was his foTmet Tead\ike«% x» ^x««\&a\(«ivsvJ^'&«wcs£.^- 
that cause, good or bwi, vf\uc\i «i^v\«nxw^wifc\a»^^'«^^^^ 
own. 
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When we reflect, that Dr. Johnson, singly, at- 
chieved more than the whole French Academy to- 
gether, perhaps we shall excuse the contempt with 
which he ^nerally speaks of such institutions. He 
sums up his objections in the Life of Roscommon ; 
who * formed (says he) the plan of a society for re- 
fining our language, and fixing its standard ;' * in 
imitation,' says Fenton, * of those learned and po- 
lite societies with which he had been acquainted 
abroad.' In this design his friend Diyden is said 
to have assisted him. The same design, it is well 
known, was revived by Dr. Swift in the university 
of Orford; but has never since been publicly 
mentioned, though at that time great expectations 
were formed, by some, of its establishment and ef- 
fects. Such a society, perhaps, might, without 
much difficulty, be collected; but that it would 
produce what is expected from it may be doubted.' 

< The Italian academy seems to have attained its 
end. The language was i^efined, and so fixed that 
it has changed but little. The French academy 
thought that they refined their lang^ge, and doubt- 
less thought rightly ; but the event has not shown 
that they fixed it ; for the French of the present time 
is very different from that of the last century.* The 
g^at philologist proceeds to state how Englishmen 
would delight in violating the rescripts of such an 
academy among themselves. * We five in an age, 
(says he,) in which it is a kind of public sport to 
refuse all respect that cannot be enforced. The 
edicts of an EngUsh academy (he thinks) would 
probably be read by many, only that they might be 
sure to disobey them.' It seems to be idle to talk 
of their issuing edicts. They would know better 
than to assume so dictatorial an office ; it would not 
be necessary ; nor do we suppose, that such a thing 
ever entered the head of any ^l«t«r3 Y^«\{tevs5?t » 
Dr. Johnson's own svicceaa,\.wi» \iaa osesNNarsNR.^'^^ 
theory concerning t\ie un\x«.o\s&w5aX^ oi"^^ twcs^^ 
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Walpole, September 18th, 1721 ; and was h\ 
Westminster Abbey. He left five hundred 
to buy a monument. 

EPITAPH. 

Sui Temp<Nis Histoream meditanti) 
Paolttim obrepens Febris 
Open aimul et Vite filum obnipit, 
Sept. 18. An. Com. 1731. £tat. 57. 
H. S. Ew 
Vir Eximius 
Serenisiimii 
Regi Gulielmo Regiiueque Marie 
In CoogreMione Faederatoram 
Hagse anno 1690 celebrata, 
Deinde Magnse Britanns Legatis 
Turn lis, 
Qni Aiino 1697 Pacem Rjrtwicki, confecerant. 
Tomiu, 
Qui apud Gallosannisprojumis Legationem obierv 
Eodem etiam anno 1697 in Hibemia 
Secretariiu ; 
Arcnon in ntroque Honorabili consessu 
Eorum, 
Qiii anno 1700 oidiuandit Commercii negotiis, 
Quique anno 1711 dirigendis Pottorii rebus, 
Praesidebant, 
Commissionarus; 
Pastremo 

Ab Anna 
FelicissimsB memorise Regina 
Ad Ludovicuro XIV. Galliae Regem 
Missus anno 1711 
De pace stabilienda, 
(Pace etiamnum durante 
Duique at boni jam omnes sperant duratura) 
Cam summa potestate Legatus 
MATRfiUS PRIOR, Armiger : 
qui 
Hos omnes, quibus cumulatus, est, Titulos 
Humanitatis, Ingenii, Euruditionis laude 

Su|ieravit ; 
Cui enim nascenti faciles arriscrant Mu' 
Hune Pnerum Schola hie RegiapupoU 
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JuTcneiD in CoOegn S' ti Johannit 
CanUtNrii^ optimit Sdoitus insCnuut; 

Vinim denique aiuit; et pedfedt 

Molta cam yirU Principibus consaetudo ; 

Ita natut, ita institiitas, 

A VatDin Choro anlii nunquam potait,* 

Sed soldiat aepe mum CiTilium gniTitateiii 

Amoenioniin liteiaram •tudiu condire. 

£t com omne adeo Poetieet genos 

Hand infilieiter teataret. 

Turn in FiUbellis c<Hidnne lepideque texeodis 

Miros Artifex 

Neminem habait parem. 

Hce liberalis animi oUectamenU ; 

Quam nullo Uli labore coattiterint, 

Faeile ii penpexere, qaibat oius est Amid ; 

Apud qaiM Urbanitatum et Leponim pleniu 

Ciun ad rem, qoseeunqne forte incideraty 

Apte, vane, copioseqae alluderet 

Interea nihil quasitam, nihil ri expceuum 

Videbatar, 

Sed omnia ultro affluere, 

£t quasi jagi a fonte effatim exuberare 

Ita suos tandem dubios reliqait, 
Ecietne in Scriptis, Poeta Elegaatior, 
An in Convictu Comet Jucundior. 

ttle is known of Prior's domestic habits. He is 
to have been very companionable ; and so lit- 
istidious in his choice of society, that he was 
lly at home with a statesman, a soldier, or a 
. A writer in the Gentleman's Magazine,* says, 
as assured, that, after spending the evening 
Oxford, Bolingbroke, Pope, and Swift, he 
d go and smoke a pipe and drink ale with a 
non soldier and his wife. His Chloes were of 
owest order ; and one of them is said to have 
n his plate and run away. His jovial disposi- 
may be collected from a letter to Swift. * 1 
,* (says he,) * treated lady Harriot at Cambridge 
Uow of a College treat!) and spoke verses to 

• Vol Imp. lOSO. 
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her in a gown and cap ! "Wliat, the plenipotenti 
so far concerned in the damned peace of Utrec 
the man that makes up half the volume of te 
prose, that makes up the report of the committ 
speaking verses ! »c est homo mm,' He found, 
last, then,') that he Was nothing more than m 
He sat at the opera one evening, by the side o 
Frenchman ; who accompanied &e principal sin, 
with his voice. Prior, in return, began to rail 
streperously agsunst the singer; and, when 
Frenchman, at length, ceased singing, and wonc 
ed how Prior should thus abuse a person, who ' 
confessedly the soul of the stage. < I know all th 
sud Prior; 'but he sings so loud, that it is impc 
blefbr me to hear you.' At another time, he was i 
company, where every one was to sing a titrast: 
ending with Banmaaona le J^lanchoHe, Prior 
preceded by a young lady, who sat next hire 
whether beautiful or not, is immaterial. He 
dressed her with — 

Mak cette Toixtetees beaax yeaux 
FoHt Cnpidon trap dangereux 
Et je rail triste quand je crie, 
Banninoift le Melancbolie. 

The writer of Prior's Epitaph has rightly s 
that the muses smiled upon his birth. The wl 
Nine may be said to have smiled ; for he has ti 
every sort of verse, from the heroic to the hj 
brastic ; and, what is a rare felicity, has treatec 
with so equal a hand, that it is difficult to desigi 
the one in which he excels. His stock of thou 
is never copious; but what he has, he turns to 
best account. His language is neat, pure, aik 
general, smooth ; seldom stiffened by new c<u 
or unused terms ; deformed by quaint phm 
or debased by vulg^ modes of expression. In 
light pieces he is gay and easy ; but, in his gn 
efforts, be becomes too aerioxui aivd formal 
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is the niitiiTal element of his iniii^; and, when he 
assumes dignii^, he loses his g^racelulness. EGs 
poetical faculties were not of uie highest order ; 
and it may be questioned whether they were -the 
g^ of nature, or Uie acquirements of study. 

We ha^e here to notice another instance of Dr. 
Johnson's (Hspontion to retract, in one place, the 
praise, which he has given in another. Speaking of 
Prior's TtU^s, he says, < they are written with great 
familiarily and great spri^tliness; the language is 
easy, but seldom gross, and the numbers smooth, 
without appearance of care.' When giving the au- 
thor's general character, a little af\er, 'his expression 
(says, the same critic) has erery mark of laborious 
study ; the line seldom seems to ha^e been formed 
at once ; the words did not come till they were 
called, and were then put by constraint in their 
places, where they da their duty, but do it sul- 
lenlv.' 
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PREEACBf. 

It ifl hard for a man to speak of himself with any 
tolerable satisfaction or success : he can be no more 
pleased in blaming' himself than in reading* a satire 
made on him by another; and though he may justly 
desire that a friend should pndse him, yet, if he 
makes his own panegfyric, he will get very few to 
read it. It is harder for him to speak of his own 
writings. An author is in the condition of a cul> 
prit ; the public are his judges : by allowing too 
much, and condescending too far, he may injure his 
own cause, and become a kind of felo de ae ; and 
by pleading and asserting too boldly, he may dis- 
please the court that sits upon him : his apology 
may only heighten his accusation. I would avoid 
these extremes ; and though, I grant, it would aot 
be very civil to trouble the xe^Aet V\\5a. ^Xwvsj, v^^- 
/ace before he enters ui^oiv wi\xv^iaRet«v^^>^^'®^'» 

B2 



18 PREFACB. 

would say something to persuade him to take it &» 
it is, or to excuse it for not being better. 

The noble images and reflections, the profound 
reasonings upon human actions, and excellent pre- 
cepts for the government of life, which are found 
in the Proverbs, Ecclesiastes, and other books 
commonly attributed to Solomon, afford subjects 
for finer poems in every kind than have^ I think, as 
yet appeared in the Greek, Latin, or any modem 
language ; how far they were verse in their origi- 
nal, is a dissertation not to be entered into at pre- 
sent. 

Out of this g^eat treasure, which lies heaped up 
together in a confused magnificence, above all or- 
der, I had a mind to collect and digest such ob- 
servations and apofhegms as most particularly tend 
to the proof of that great assertion, laid down in 
the beginning of the Ecclesiastes, * All is vanity.* 

Upon the subject thus chosen, such various im- 
ages present themselves to a writer's mind, that he 
must find it easier to judge what should be reject- 
ed, than what ought to be received. The dif- 
ficulty Hes in drawing and disposing, or (as the 
painters term it) in gprouping such a multitude of 
different objects, preserving stiU the justice and 
conformity of style and colouring, the simplex dun^ 
taxcU et umim, which Horace prescribes as requisite 
to make the whole picture beautiful and perfect. 

As precept, however true in theory, or useful in 
practice, would be but dry and tedious in verse, 
especially if the recital be long ; I found it neces- 
sary to form some stCM'y, and give a kind of body 
to the Poem. Under what species it may be com« 
prehcnded, whether Didascsdic or Heroic, I leave 
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to the judgment of the critics, defflring them to be 
favourable in their censure, and not solicitous what 
the poem is called, provided it may be accepted. 

The chief personag-e or character in the Epic is 
always proportioned to the design of the work, to 
carry on the narration and the moral. Homer in- 
tended to show us, in his Iliad, that dissentions 
amongst great men obstruct tlie execution of the 
noblest enterprises, and tend to the ruin of a state 
or kingdom : his Achilles, therefore, is haughty and 
passionate, impatient of any restraint by laws, and 
arrogant in arms. In his Odysses the same poet 
endeavours to explain, that the hardest difficulties . 
may be overcome by labour, and our fortune re- 
stored after the severest afflictions : Ulysses, there- 
fore, is vahant, virtuous, and palient. Virgil's de- 
sign was to tell us, how, from a ^maU colony esta- 
blished by the Trojans in Italy, the Roman empire 
rose, and from what ancient famihes Augustus 
(who was his prince and patron) descended. His 
hero, therefore, was to fight his way to the throne, 
still disting^shed and protected by the favour of 
tiie gods. The poet, to this end, takes off from 
the vices of Achilles, and adds to tlie virtues of 
Ulysses ; from both perfecting a character proper 
for his work in the person of iEneas. 

As Virgil copied after Homer, other Epic poets 
have copied after them both. Tasso's. Gierusalemme 
lAberata is directly Troy-town sacked, with this 
difference only, that the two chief characters in 
Homer, which the Latin poet had joined in one, 
tlie Italian has separated in his Godfrey and Ri- 
naldo ; but he makes them bcAXv c^xt-^ qw\»s»^^""^^ 
with very great success. ^oT\saK<^^Fvauc\o.'^^'»^^^~ 
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compknbly pHxl w fu- u it goes) ia tgua 
Xncis. HU hero comes from * foreign I 
settles a colony, and liiya tbe foundaliun uf i 
empire. I instance in these »» tlie grcateat 
and fVench poeta b the Epic. In our la 
Spenser has not contented hijnself with t 
miuiive manner of imitation ; he launches i 
Tety flowery patha, which atiU seem to i 
him into one great road. Hl» Fair)' -Queen 
been finished) muat have endeil in the i 
wliich every knight wu to give of hia advc 
and in the accumulated praiaea of his henn 
l^ana. The whole would have been an 
poem, but in another cast and Agure tlian ■ 
had ever been written before. Vet it isobs 
that erery hero (ai far H we can judge 
books still remuning) bean bii diatinguiah 
ractcr, and repreaenta some particuhtr virti 
ducive to the whole deaign. 

To bring this to our present subject. Tl 
Mires of life do not compensate the miseri' 
steals upon ua unawares; and death, as tli 
cure nf our ills, ought to be expected, t 
feared. This initruction is to be illustrated 
action of some great person. Who, the 
more proper for the business than Solomo: 
self.' And why may he not be supposed i 
repeat what, we take it for granted, he at 
most three thousand years since ? If, in t 
»tiiation where this prince was placed, he ' 
qiiaintcd with sorrow; if, endowed with the 
est perfections of Nature, and possessed of 
advantages of external condition, he could n 
happiness I the rest, of tnan^unji tnx^ Kti 



the Monarch's word for the truth of what he asserts. 
And the author who would persuade that we 
should bear the ills of life patiently, merely be- 
cause Solomon felt the same, has a better ar^- 
ment than Lucretius had, when, in his imperious 
way, he at once convinces and commands that we 
ought to submit to death without repining', because 
£picurus died. 

The whole Poem is a soliloquy : Solomon is the 
person that speaks : he is at once the hero and the 
author; but he tells us very often what others say 
to him. Those chiefly introduced, are his Rabbies 
and Philosophers in the first book; and his Women 
and their Attendants, in the second: with these 
the Sacred History mention him to have conversed, 
as likewise with the angel brought down, in the 
third book, to help him out of his difficulties, or 
at least to teach him how to overcome them : 

Nee Deus intenit nin dlg;nas vindiee nodus. 

I presume this poetical liberty may be very justly 
allowed me on so solemn an occasion. 

In my description, I have endeavoured to keep 
to the notions and manners of the Jewish nation at 
the time when Solomon lived ; and where I allude 
to the customs of the Greeks, I beUeve 1 may be 
justified by the strictest chronology, thougli a poet 
is not obliged to the rules tliat confine an lustorian. 
Virgil has anticipated two hundred years, or the 
Trojan hero and Carthaginian queen could not 
• have been brought together : and without tlie satae 
anachronism several of the fiivest "^mI^ q?i\vss Xav^\^ 
muBt have been omitted. 0\ix cwMctoycaasv^ ^^J^" 
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ton, g^oes yet further : he takes up many d hb 
material images some thousands of years after liat 
fall of roan; nor could he otherwise have written 
or we read, one of the sublimest pieces of invefr 
tion that was ever yet produced. This likewiit 
takes off the objection, that some names of cou^ 
tries, terms of art, and notions in natural philosO' 
phy, are otherwise expressed than can be warranted 
by the geography or astronomy of Solomon's time. 
Poets are aUowed the same liberty in thdff de- 
scriptions and comparisons, as painters in theff 
draperies and ornaments : their personages may be 
dressed not exactly in the same habits which tfaegr 
wore, but in such as make them appear moit 
graceful. In this case, probabiUty must atone te 
the want of truth. This liberty has indeed beea 
abused by eminent masters in either science ; Rii- 
phael and Tasso have shewed their discretiQQ« 
where Paul Veronese and Ariosto are to answer 
for their extravagances. It is the excess, not the- 
thing itself, that is blameable. 

I would say one word of the measure in wluch 
this and most poems of the age are written. 
Heroic, with continued rhyme, as Donne and bis 
contemporaries used it, carrying the sense of one 
verse most commonly into another, was found too 
dissolute and wild, and came very of^en too near 
prose. As Davenant and Waller corrected, and 
TDryden perfected it, it is too confined: it cuts off 
the sense at the end of every first hne, which must 
always rhyme to the next following, and, conse- 
quently, pi*oduces too frequent an identity in th* 
sound, and brings every couplet to the point of an 
epigram. It is indeed too broken and weak to 



convey the sentiments and represent the images 
proper for Epic ; and as it tires the writer while 
he composes, it must do the same to the reader 
while he repeats, especiaUy in a poem of any con- 
fliderable length. 

If striking out into blank verse, as Milton did, 
(and in this kind Mr. Philips, had he Uved, would 
have excelled) or running the thought into alter- 
nate and stanza, which aUows a greater variet\\ 
and BtiU preserves the dignity of the verse, as 
Spenser and Fairfax have done; if either of these, 
I say, be a proper remedy for my poetical com- 
plaint, or if any other may be found, I dare not 
determine; I am only inquiring in order to be 
better informed, without presuming to direct the 
judgment of others. And while I am speaking of 
the verse itself, I give all just praise to many of my 
friends, now living, who have in Epic carried the 
luurmony of their numbers as far as the nature of 
this measure will permit : but, once more, he that 
writes in rhymes dances in fetters ; and as his chain 
is more extended, he may certainly take larger 
steps. 

I need make no apology for the short digressive 
panegfyric upon Great Britiun in the first book : 1 
am glad to have it observed, tliat there appears 
throughout all my verses a zeal for the honour of 
my country : and I had rather be thought a good 
Englishman, than the best poet or greatest scholar 
that ever wrote. 

And now as to the pubUshing of this piece; 
though I have in a literal sense observed Horuce's 
ncnum prenuUur in annum, yet have I by no ii.eaus 
obeyed our poetical iawgiver, according to vVvc^. 
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spirit of the precept. The Poem has indeed b 
written and laid aside much longer than the t< 
prescribed; but in the meantime I had li 
leisure, and less inclination, to revise or print 
The frequent interruptions I have met with in 
private studies, and great variety of public UfV 
which I have been employed, my thoughts (sud 
they are) havitig generally been expressed in fore 
language, and even formed by a habitude very 
ferent from what the beauty and elegance of £ 
lish poetry requires ; all these, and some other 
cumstances, which we had as good pass by at ] 
sent, do justly contribute to make my excus< 
this behalf very plausible. Far, indeed, from 
signing to print, I had locked up these pa} 
in my 'scritoire, tliere to lie in pfeace till my < 
cutors might have taken them out. What ahe 
this design, or how my 'scritoire came to be 
locked before my coffin was nailed, is the quest 
The true reason I take to be the best : manj 
my friends, of the first quality, finest learning, 
greatest understanding, have wrested the key f 
my hands by a very kind and irresistible violer 
and the Poem is published, not without my com 
indeed, but a little against my opinion, and \ 
an implicit submission to the partiality of ' 
judgment. As I give up here the fruits of 
of my vacant hours to their amusement and 
sure, I shall always think myself happy if ' 
dedicate my most serious endeavours to tJ* 
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friends, whom I can never sufRciently oblige : and 
if I here assume the liberty of mentioning my Lord 
Harley and Lord Bathurst as the authors of this 
amicable confederacy, among aU those whose 
names do me g^eat honour in the beginning of my 
book,* tliese two only ought to be angry with me ; 
for I disobey their positiiTe order, whilst I make 
even this small acknowledgment of their particular 
kindness.- 

* The folio edition of 1718, to whieh is prefixed a most numerous 
lis t of hononnible and celelvatcd names as subscribers. 
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Tut words of the Preacher, Qie son of Il««14*. 
king" of Jirrusalem, Eccles. ch»p. i. ver. 1. 

Vanity of vanities, (s«ilh the Preaclier) vnnit]' 
of vnnilies; all a vanity, ver. 2. 

I eommuned with mine own heart. Baring, 'Lo, 
I am. come to gjeat estate, and have gotten more 
wisdom than all they that have been bctbre me in 
Jerassdem : yea, my heart hitd great experience 
of wiedom and knowledge, ver. 16. 

Ht Bpake of treea, from the cedar-tree that ia is 
LebaHon, even unto the hyssop that apringeth out 
of (jhe wall : he apakc aUo of bcaalii, and of fowl) 
and of creeping things, and of fishes, I Kiagt, 
chap. iv. ver. 33. 

J know that whatsoever God doetfa, it shall bCii 
for ever; nothing can be put to it, nor any thinKJ 
taken from it -. and Gud doeth it, that men shouldl 
fear before liim, Eccles. diap. iii. v 

Ht hath made every thing beautiful in liis timer] 
also hi- hatli set tiie world in Iheir hesrt-, so t 
rin (unn -an find out the vvA. ISutt. ftoi ■" 
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from the beginning to the end, Ecclet. chap. iii. 
ver. 11. 

For in much wisdom is much g^ef : and he that 
increaseth knowledge, increaseth sorrow, chap. i. 
ver. 18. 

And further, by these, my son, be admonished ; 
of making many books there i& no end : and much 
study is a weariness of the flesh, chap.xii. ver. 12. 
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Siquis Dens mttii largiatar, ut ex hae tetate vepueraseam, et ia 
cunis Tagiam, vaUe reeutem. Cic. de Stntet, 

The bewailing of man** miKtiet bath been elegantly and copi- 
ously set forth by many, in the writings as well of i^iilosophen h 
divines; and it is both a pleasant and a profitable contemi^tion* 

L§rd BactrC* Advancement »f Ltaming^ 



THE ARGUBfENT. 

Solomon, seeking happiness from knowledge, eonvenes the team- 
ed men of his kingdom ; requires them to explain to him the 
various operations and effects of Nature; discourses of vegets- 
Mes, animals, and man; proposes some questions concemiuK 
the origin and situation of the habitable earth ; proceed* to ex- 
amine the system of the viable heaven; doubts if there may not 
be a plurality of worlds; inquires into the nature of spirits and 
angels; and wishes to be more fully informed as to the attribatet 
of the Supreme B«-ing. He it imperfectly answered by the 
lUblnns and Doctors; blames his own curiosity ; andcondndei 
that, as to human science, ALL IS VANITY. 



Ye sons of men with just regard attend. 
Observe the Preacher, and believe the friend. 
Whose serious Muse inspires him to explain 
That all we act and all we tliink — is vain : 
'J'hat in tliis pilgrimage of seventy years. 
O'er rocks of perils und througVi \ai.^s oi \.<&^s 
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Destin'd to march, our doubtful steps we tend, 
Tir'd with the toil, yet fearful of its end : 
That from the womb we take our fatal shares 
Of follies, passions, labours, tumults, cares ; 
And at approach of death.shall only know [flow," 
The /truths which from these pen»ve numbers 
That we pursue false joy and suffer real woe. 

Happiness ! object of that waking dream 
Which we call Life, mistaking ; fugitive theme 
Of my pursuing verse : ideal shade, 
Notional good : by fancy only made, 
A.nd by tradition nursM ; fallacious fire, 
Whose dancing beams mislead our fond desire : 
Cause of our care, and error of our mind : 
Oh ! hadst thou ever been by Heaven defflgn'd 
To Adam, and his mortal race, the boon 
Entire had been reserv'd for Solomon : 
3n me the partial lot had been bestow'd, 
\nd in my cup the golden draught had flowM. 

But, O ! ere yet original man was made, 
Bre the foundations of this eartli were laid, 
[t was opponent to our search ordain'd. 
That joy, till sought, should never be attainM : 
rhis sad experience cites me to reveal, 
Aind what I dictate is from what I feel. 

Born as I was, great David's favourite son. 
Dear to my people on tlie Hebrew throne, 
Sublime my court with Ophir's treasures bless'd, 
!ily name extended to the farthest East, 
M[y body cloth'd with every outward grace, 
Strength in my limbs, and beauty in my face, 
tfy shining thought with fruitful notions crown'd, 
!luick my invention, and my 3ud^;me.T)i\. «o\\xA\ 
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* Arise (I commun'd with myself) arise^ 
Think to be happy ; to be great be wise ; 
C'ontent of spirit must from science flow. 
For 'tis a gpodlikc attribute to kiiow.' 

I said, and sent my edict through the land; 
Around my throne the lettcr'd rabbins stand : 
Historic leaves revolve, long volumes spread. 
The old discoursing as the younger read; 
Attent [ heard, proposed my doubts, and said : 

* The vegetable world, each plant and tree. 
Its seed, its name, its nature, its degree, 

I am allow 'd, as Fame reports, to know. 

From the fair cedar on the craggy brow 

Of I.cbanon, nodding supremely tall. 

To creeping moss, and hyssop on tlie wall ; 

Yet just and conscious to myself 1 find 

A thousand doubts oppose the searching' mind. 

* J know not why the beach delights the giadc, 
AVith boughs extended and a rounder sliade. 
Whilst touring firs in conic forms arise. 

And with a pointed spear divide the skies ; 
Nor why, again, the chan^ng oak should shed 
The yearly honour of his stately head, 
Whilst the distinguished yew is ever seen 
Unchanged his branch and permanent his ^een ; 
Wanting tlie sun why docs the caltha fade ? 
AVhy docs the cypress flourish in the shade ? 
The fig and date, why love they to remain 
In middle station, and an even plain, 
While in the lower marsli the gourd is found. 
And M bile the hill with olive shade is crown'd? 
Why does one climate and one soil endue ^ 

The blushing poppy with a crimson hue, f 

1 'et Iciive t/jc iily pale, and ting^ \Yvg V\o\^\.\iV- - ' ^ 
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Why does the fond carnation love to shoot 
A various colour from one parent root ; 
While the fantastic tulip strives to break 
In two-fold beauty and a parted streak ! 
The twining jasmine and the blushing rose. 
With lavish grace, their morning scents disclose ; 
The smelling tuberose and jonquil declare 
The stronger impulse of an evening air. 
Whence has the tree (resolve me) or the flower 
A various instinct or a different power : [breath. 
Why should one earth, one clime, one stream, one 
Raise this to strength, and sicken that to death ? 

' Whence does it happen that the plant which well 
We name the senutive, should move and feel ? 
Whence know her leaves to answer her command. 
And with quick horror fly the neighbouring hand P 

* Along the sunny bank or watery mead. 

Ten thousand stalks their various blossoms spread ; 

Peaceful and lowly, in their native soil. 

They neither know to spin nor care to toil. 

Yet with confessed magnific(mce deride 

Our vile attire, and impotence of pride. 

The cowslip smiles in brighter yellow dress'd. 

Than that which veils the nubile virgin's breast ; 

A fairer red stands blushing in the rose. 

Than that which on the bridegroom's vestment flows . 

Take but tlie humblest lily of the field. 

And if our pride will to our reason yield. 

It must by sure comparison be shown. 

That on the regal seat great David's son, 

Array'd in all his robes and types of power, 

Shines with less glory than that simple flower. 

* Of fishes next, my friends, 1 yjoxi^A. mc^ia^ 
How the mute race eDgendet ot xe^Vcc, 
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From the small fry that gflide on Jordan's stream 
irnmark'd, a multitude without a name, 
To that leviathan, who o'er the seas 
Immense rolls onward his impetuous ways. 
And mocks the wind, and in the tempest plays 
How they in warlike bands march greatly forth. 
From freezing waters and the colder North, 
To southern climes directing their career. 
Their station changing with the' inverted year ? 
How all with careful knowledge are endued. 
To choose their proper bed, and wave, and food; 
To guard their spawn, and educate their brood 

* Of birds, how each, according to her kind. 
Proper materials for her nest can find. 

And build a frame which deepest thought in man 
Would or amend or imitate in vain ? 
How in small flights they know to try tlieir young. 
And teach the callow child her parent's song ? 
"Wliy these frequent the plain, and tliosc the wood r 
AVliy every land has her specific brood ? 
AVhere the tall crane or winding swallow gt)e8. 
Fearful of gathering winds and falling snows ; 
If into rocks or hollow trees they creep, 
Jn temporary death confin'd to sleep. 
Or, conscious of the coming enl, fly 
To niililer regions and a southern sky ? 

* Oi beasts and creeping insects shall we trace 
rhe wondrous nature and tlie various race ; 

Or wild or tame, or friend to man or foe. 
Of us wliat they, or what of them, we know ? 

* Tell me, ye studious ; who pretend to see 
.Far into Nature's bosom, whence the bee 
AVas first inform'd her ventrous flight to steer 
Throuffh fr-act/ess paths and an abyss o^ »t - 
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Whence she avoids the sUiny marsh, and knows 
The fertile hills, where sweeter herbage g^ws, 
And honey-making flowers their opening buds| 

disclose ? 
How, from the thicken'd mist and setting sun 
Finds she the labour of her day is done ? 
Who taught her against winds and rains to strive, 
To bring her burden to the certain hive ; 
And through the liquid fields again to pass 
Duteous, and harkening to the sounding brass ? 

* And, O thou sluggard ! tell me why the ant. 
Midst summer's plenty thinks of winter's want. 
By constant joumies carefid to prepare 
Her stores, and brining home the corny ear. 
By what instruction does she bite the grsdn, 
Lest hid in earth, and taking root again. 
It might elude the foresight of her care ? 
Distinct in either insect's deed appear 
The marks of thought, contrivance, hope, and fear. . 

* Fix thy corporeal and internal eye 
On the young gnat or new-engender'd fly. 
Or the vile worm, tiiat yesterday began 

To crawl, thy fellow -creatures, abject man ! [see, 
like thee they breathe, they move, they taste, they 
They show their passions, by their acts, like thee ; 
Darting their stings, they previously declare 
Designed revenge, and fierce intent of war : 
Laying their eggs, they evidently prove 
The genial power and full effect of love. 
Each, then, has organs to digest his food. 
One to beget, and one receive the brood ; 
Has limbs and sinews, blood, and heart and hmxv^*^ 
Life and her proper functions to susUmV) V 

Through the whole fabric smaller \haTv ^ ^;mw. ^ 
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What more can our penurious reason grant 
To the large whale or castled elephant ? 
To those enormous terrors of the Nile, 
The crested snake and long-taiPd crocodile. 
Than that all cliiFer but in shape and name, 
Each destin'd to a less or larger frame ? 

' For potent Nature loves a various act, 
Prone to enlarge, or studious to contract ; 
Now forms her work too small, now too imroent 
And scorns the measures of our feeble sense. 
The object, spread too far, or rais'd too high. 
Denies its real image to the eye ; 
Too little, it eludes the dazzled sight. 
Becomes mix'd blackness or unparted light. 
Water and air the varied form confound; 
The straight looks crooked, and the square gro 
round. 

' Thus while with fruitless hope and weary pai 
We seek great Nature's power, but seek in vain- 
Safe sits the goddess in her dark retreat. 
Around her myriads of ideas wait. 
And endless shapes, which the mysterious queea 
Can take or quit, can alter or retain, 
As from our lost pursuit she wills to hide 
Her close decrees, and chasten human pride. 

* Untam*d and fierce tlie tiger still remains ; 
He tires liis hfe in biting on his chains : 
For the kind gifts of water and of food 
Ungrateful, and returning ill for good, 
lie seeks his keeper's flesh, and thirsts his blood : 
U'hilc the strong camel and the generous horse, 
Jlcstrain'd and awM by man's inferior force, 
Do to the rider's will their rage submit, 
i nd answer to the spur, and o\vuW\c bW •, 
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Stretch their glad mouths to meet the feeder's hand, 
Pleas'd with his weight, and proud of his command. 

' Again : the lonely fox roams far abroad. 
On secret rapine bent and midnight fraud ; 
Now haunts the chflT, now traverses the lawn, 
And flies the hated neighbourhood of man ; 
While tlie kind spaniel and the faithful hound, 
likest tliat fox in shape and species found, 

. Refuses through these cliffs and lawns to roam. 
Pursues the noted path, and covets home ; 
Doed with kind joy domestic faces meet. 
Takes what the glutted child denies to eat. 
And, d3dng, Ucks his long-lov^d master's feet. 

* By what immediate cause they are inclined. 
In many acts, 'tis hard, I own, to find. 

• I sec in others, or I tlunk I see. 
That strict their principles and ours agree. 

r Evil, like us, they shun, and covet g^od, 

: Abhor tlie poison, and receive the food : 
Like us they love or hate ; hke us they know 
To joy the friend, or grapple with the foe. 
With seeming thought their action they intend, 
And use the means proportioned to the end. 
Then vainly the pliilosopher avers 

That reason guides our deed, and instinct theirs. 

How can we justly different causes frame, 

AVhen the effects entirely are the same ? 

Instinct and reason how can we divide ? 

*Tis the fool's ignorance and the pedant's pride. 
* With the same folly, sure, man vaunts his sway, 

J f the brute beast refuses to obey. 

"t^or, tell me, when the empty boaster's word 

I'roclaims himself the universal \ord> 
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Docs he not tremble lest the lion's paw 
Should join his plea ag^nst the fancied law f 
AVoukl not the learned coward leave tl)c chair, 
If in the scliools or porches should appear 
The fierce hyxna or the foaming bear P 

* The combatant too late the field declines, 
AVhcn now the sword is girded to his loins. 
AVhcn the swift vessel flics before the wind, 
I'oo late the sailor views the land behind : 
And 'tis too late now back agiun to bring* 
Inquin', rais'd and towering on the wing ; 
Forward she strives, averse to be witlilield 
From nobler objects and a larger field. 

* Consider witli me this etliereal space. 
Yielding to earth and sea the middle place : 
Anxious I ask ye, how tlie pensile ball 
Should never strive to rise, nor fear to fall t 
When 1 reflect how the revolving sun 

Docs round our globe his crooked joumies run. 
] doubt of many lands if tliey contain 
Or herd of beast or colony of man ; 
ff any nation pass their destin'd days 
Dcncath the neighbouring sun's directcr rays : 
If any suffer, on the polar coast, 
Tlic rage of Arctos and eternal frost. 

* May not tlie pleasure of Omnipotence 
To each of tliese some secret good dispense - 
Those who amidst the torrid regions live. 
May tliey not gules unknown to us receive r 
See daily showers rejoice the thirsty eartli, 
And bless the flowerj-' buds' succeeding birtb • 
May they not pity us, condemn'd to bear 
Tijc various heaven of an obliqucr sphcr.-. 
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While by fixM lawa^ and with a just return, 
They feel twelve hours that shade, for twelve that 

bum, 
And praise the neighbouring sun, whose constant 
Enlightens them with seasons still the same ? [flame 
And may not those whose distant lot is cast 
North beyond Tartary's extended waste, 
Where through the phdns of oncdcontinual day 
Six shining months pursue tlieir even way. 
And six succeeding urge their dusky flight. 
Obscured with vapours, and o'erwhelm'd in night ; 
May not, I ask, the natives of these climes 
(As annals may inform succeeding times) 
To our quotidian change of Heaven prefer 
Their own vicissitude and equal share 
Of day and nighl departed through the year ? 
May they not scorn our sun's repeated race. 
To narrow bounds prescribed and little space. 
Hastening from morn, and headlong driven from 
Half of our dsdly toil yet scarcely done ? [noon, 
May they not justly to our climes upbrsdd 
Shortness of night and penury of shade. 
That ere our wearied limbs are justly bless'd 
With wholesome sleep and necessary rest. 
Another sun demands return of care. 
The remnant toil of yesterday to bear? 
Whilst, when the solar beams salute their siglit« 
Bold and secure in half a year of light. 
Uninterrupted voyages they take 
To the remotest wood and furtliest lake, 
Manage the fishing, and pursue the course [force 
With more extended nerves and more contiiiu^ed. 
And when declining day forsaliLes \^evt ^k:^ > 
When gatliering clouds spe^ §\oQii\^ >Nm\.<iX ^\\^'» 
Vol, XV. B 
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With plenty for the coining season bless'd. 
Six solid months (an age) they Uve, released 
From all the labour, process, clamour, woe. 
Which our sad scenes of daily action know ; 
They light the shining lamp, prepare the feas 
And with full mirth receive the welcome guei 
Or tell their tender loves (the only care 
Which now they suffer) to the listening fair. 
And, rais'd in pleasure, or repos'd in ease, 
(Grateful alternates of substantial peace) 
They bless the long noctural influence shed 
On the crown'd goblet and the gonial bed. 

' In foreign isles which our discoverers find, 
Far from this leng^ of continent disjoined. 
The rugged bear's or spotted lynx's brood 
Frighten the vallies, and infest the wood ; 
The hungry crocodile and hisang snake 
Lurk in the troubled stream and fenny brake 
And man, untaught and ravenous as the beast, 
Does valley, wood, and brake, and stream, inf 
Deriv'd these men and animals their birth 
From trunk of oak, or pregnant womb of eart 
Whence then the old belief, that all began 
In Eden's shade and one created man ? 
Or, grant this progeny was wafled o'er 
By coasting boats from next adjacent shore, [sp 
Would those, from whom we will suppose 
Slaughter to harmless lands and poison bring 
Would they on board or bears or lynxes take, 
Feed the she-adder and the brooding snake r 
Or could they think the new-discover'd isle 
Pleas'd to receive a pregnant crocodile ? 

* And since the savage lineage we must tr 
jRnoOT Noah sav'd, and his disUnguish'd race. 
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How should their fathers happen to forget 
The arts which Noah taught, the rules he set. 
To sow the glebe, to plant the generous vine. 
And load with grateful flames the holy stipnc ? 
While the great sire's unhappy sons are found, 
Unpress'd their vintage, and untill'd their ground, 
StraggUng o'er dale and hill in quest of food. 
And rude of arts, of virtue, and of God. 

* How shall we next o'er earth and seas pursue 
The varied forms of every thing we view ; 
That all is chang'd, though all is still the same. 
Fluid the parts, yet durable the frame P 

Of those materials wliich have been confessed 
The pristine springy and parents of the rest, 
Each becomes other. Water stopp'd, gives birtli 
To grass and plants, and thickens into earth ; 
13if}us'd, it rises in a higher sphere. 
Dilates its drops, and softens into air : 
Those finer parts of air again aspire. 
Move into warmth, and brighten into fire ; 
That fire once more, by thicker air o'crcome, 
And downward forc'd, in earth's capacious womb 
Alters its particles, is fire no more. 
But lies resplendent dust and shining ore : 
Or, running through the mighty Mother's veins. 
Changes its shape, puts off its old remains ; 
With watery parts its lessen'd force divides. 
Flows into waves, and rises into tides. 

* Disparted streams shall from their channels fly. 
And, deep surcharg'd, by sandy mountains lie 
Obscurely sepulcher'd. Uy eating" rain 

And furious wind, down to the distant plain 
The hill, that hides his head above the skies, 
Shall fall ; tlie plain, by slow de^ees, shaW rl^e 
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Tliglicr thxui erst had stood the summit hill ; 
For Time must Nature's great behest fulfil. 

' Thus by a leng^ of years and chang^e of fate^ 
All things are light or heavy, small or g^at ; 
Thus Jordan's waves sliall future clouds appear. 
And Eg^'pt's pyramids refine to air ; 
I'hus later age shall ask for Pison's Hood, 
And travellers inquire where Babel stood. 

* Now where we see these changes often faU» 
Sedate we pass tliem by as natural ; 

Where to our eye more rarely they appear. 
The pompous name of prodigy they bear: 
T.et active thought these close meanders trace. 
Let human wit their dubious boundaries place. 
Are all things miracle, or nothing such ? 
And prove we not too little, or too much ! 

* For that a branch cut off, a wither'd rod, 
vShould, at a word pronounc'd, revive and bud ; 

is this more strange than that the mountain's brow. 

Stripped by December's frost and white with snow. 

Should push in springy ten thousand thousand buds, 

And boast returning leaves and blooming woods ? 

That eacli successive night from opening Heaven 

The food of angels should to man be ^ven. 

Is this more strange than that witli common bread 

Our fainting bodies every day are fed ? 

Than that each grain and seed, consum'd in earth, 

liaises its store and multiplies its birth ? 

And from the handful which the tiller sows. 

The labour'd fields rejoice, and future harvest flows? 

* Then, from whate'er we can to sense produce 
Common and plain, or wondrous and abstruse. 
From Nature's constant or eccentric laws ■% 
The thoughtful soul this general inftvLeivce draws C 
rJiMt an effect must presuppose a. c^iust *. ^ 
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And while she does her upward flight sustain. 
Touching each Unk of tlie continued chain. 
At leng^ she is obligf'd and forc'd to see 
A first, a source, a life, a deity ; 
What has for ever been, and must for ever be. 

* This great existence thus by reason found, 
Bless'd by all power, with all perfection crown'd. 
How can we bind or limit his decree 
By what our ear has heard, or eye may see ? 
Say, then, is all in heaps of water lost. 
Beyond the islands and the midland coast ? 
Or has that God, who gave our world its birth, 
Sever'd those waters by some other earth. 
Countries by future ploughshares to be torn. 
And cities rais'd by nations yet unborn ! 
Ere the progressive course of restless age 
Performs three thousand times its annual stage. 
May not our power and learning be suppressed. 
And arts and empire learn to travel west ? 

* Where, by the strength of this idea charm'd, 
lightened with glory, and with rapture warm'd 
Ascends my soul ? what sees she white and great 
Amidst subjected seas P an isle, the seat 
Of power and plenty, her imperial throne 
For justice and for mercy sought and known ; 
Virtues sublime, great attributes of Heaven, 
Prom thence to this distingiiish'd nation given : 
Yet farther west the western isle extends 
Her happy fame ; her armed fleets she sends 
To cUmates folded yet from human eye, 
And lands which we imagine wave and sky ; 
From pole to pole she hears her acts resound. 
And rules an empire by no ocean bound ; 
Knows her ships anchored, and her sails u\\£\]i3:V<A, 
In other Indies suid a second world. 

1)2 
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< Long sliall Britannia (that must be lier name) 
Be first in conquest, and preside in ikme ; 
J^ong shall her favour'd monarchy engage 
The teeth of Envy and the force of Age ; 
Bcver'd and happy, she shall long remain 
Of human things least changeable, least vain; 
Yet all must with the general doom comply. 
And tills great glorious power, though last, must die. 

* Now let iLs leave this earth, and lift our eye 
To the large convex of yon azure sky : 
Behold it like an ample curtiiin spread* 
Now streak'd and glowing with the morning red ; 
Anon at noon in flaming yellow bright. 
And choosing sable for the peaceful night. 
Ask reason, now, whence light and shade were given^ 
And whence this g^eat variety of Heaven ? 
Kcason our guide, what can she more reply. 
Than that the sun illuminates tlie sky ? 
Than that night rises from his absent ray. 
And his returning lustre kindles day ? 

But we expect tlie morning red in vain, 
'Tis hid in vapoura, or obscur'd by rain : 
The noontide yellow we in vain require, 
'Tis black in stonn, or red in lightning fire. 
Pitchy and dark the niglit sometimes appears* 
Friend to our woe, and parent of our fears. 
Our joy and wonder sometimes she excites, 
AVith stars unniimber'd and eternal lights. 
Send forth, ye wise, send forth your labouring 

thought. 
Let it return, with empty notions fraught 
Of airy coliunns every moment broke. 
Of circling whirlpools, and of spheres of smoke; 
Vet iJiis solution but once tootc a.^ot^ 
S^cw clmngQ of tenns, aud »caiffoV^^^^^«t^\ 
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^ An 



cp garb ray question I receive, 

ike the doubt the very same I g^ve. 

! as a giant strong the histy Sun 

>lied rounds in one great round does run ; 

Id his course, yet constant his career, 

ing the day, and finisliingthe year : 

, when his descending orb retires, 

arth perceives the absence of his fires, 

lOon affords us her alternate ray, 

ith kind beams distributes fainter day, 

eps the stages of her monthly race, 

s her beams, and changeable her face; 

>lanet shining in his proper sphere, 

v'ith just speed his radiant voyage steer ; 

ecs his lamp with different lustre crown'd; 

nows his course with different periods bound, 

I his passage through the liquid space, 

istens nor retards his neighbour's race. 

[line these planets with substantial rays ? 

nuate lustre gild their measur'd days ? 

hey (as your schemes, I think, have shown) 

irtive beams and glor}' not their own, 

'\'ants to that source of light, the sun ? 

un ; I see ten thousand thousand stars, 

st in lines, in circles, nor in squares, 

rules, with which our bounded mind is fill'd 

we would plant, or cultivate, or build) 

ining with such vast, such various light, 

aks the hand that form'd them infinite. 

lean the order and perfection sought 

best product of the human thought, 

r*d to the great harmony that rcig^ 

t the Spirit of the world ordains \ 
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* Now if the sun to earth transmits his ray. 
Yet docs not scorch us with too fierce a day. 
How small a portion of his power is given 
To orbs more distant, and remoter heaven ? 
And of those stars which our imperfect eye 
Has doom'd and fix'd to one eternal sky. 
Each by a native stock of honour great. 

May dart strong influence, and diffuse kind heat. 
Itself a sun, and with transmissive li^t 
Enliven worlds denied to human sight ; 
Around the circles of their ambient skies 
New moons may gprow or wane, may set q^ rise. 
And other stars may to those suns be earths. 
Give their own elements their proper births. 
Divide their climes, or elevate their pole. 
See their lands flourish, and their oceans roll ; 
Yet these great orbs, thus radically bright, 
Primitive fonts and origins of light. 
Lay each to other (as their different sphere ^ 

Makes or their distance or their height appear) J 
Be seen a nobler or inferior star, j 

And in that space which we call air and sky. 
Myriads of earths, and moons, and suns, may lie 
Unmeasur'd and unknown by human eye. 

* In vain we measure this amazing sphere. 
And find and fix its centre here or there. 
Whilst its circumference, scorning to be brought 
Even into fancied space, illudes our vanqid^% 

thought. 
« Where, then, are all the radiant monsters driven 
With which your guesses fill'd the frighten'd Heavei 
Where will their fictious images remain ? 
In paper schemes, and tlie Chaldean*s brain ? 
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roblem yet, tliis ofTspring' of a guess/ 

r once a child of Truth confess; 

ie fair stars, these objects of delight 

DT to our searching dazzled sight, 

ds immense, uunumber'd, infinite ; 

lese worlds display their beams, or g^de 

)s, to serve thy use, to please thy pride ? 

)ut dust, thy stature but a span. 

It thy duration, foolish man ! 

nay the minutest emmet say 

casus was rais'd to pave his way; 

, that Lebanon's extended wood 

in'd only for his walk and food; 

it cockle, gaping on the poast 

nds the ample seas, as well may boast 

;gy rock projects above the sky, 

in safety at its foot may lie ; 

whole ocean's confluent waters swell, 

quench his thirst, or move and blanch his 

ell. 

her flight tlie ventrous goddess tries, 

material worlds and local skies ; 

what are the beings, where the space, 

n'd and held the angel's ancient race ? 

I Lucifer with Michael sought 

mly what tradition taught) 

d cherub against cherub rose, 

d to shield, anil power to power oppose ;( 

•ung with tiiumph, hell was iill'd with 

3es. 

re these forms, of which your volumes tell 

le fought great, and others recreant fell I 

)uncl to bear an everlasting loud, 

of chain, and banishment of God; 
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Ang(^l9, dominions, potentates, and tlironcs. 

All that in each degree the name of creature owns; 

Lift we our reason to that sovereign Cause 

Who blcss'd the whole with life, and bounded it 

with laws ; 
Who forth from nothing calFd this comely frame. 
His will and act, his word and work tlie same ; 
To whom a thonsand years arc but a day ; •% 

Who bade the Light her genial beams display, V. 
And set the Moon, and taught tlic Sun his way; 3 
Who waking Time, his creature, from the source 
Primeval, ordcr'd his prcdestin'd course, 
Himself^ as in the hollow of his hand. 
Holding, obedient to his high command. 
The deep abyss^ the long-continued store, [pour- 
Where months, and days, and hours, and minutes. 
Their floating parts, and thenceforth are no more :. 
This Alpha and Omega, First and Last, 
^^^lo, like the potter, in a mould has cast 
The world's great frame, commanding it to be 
Such as the eyes of sense and reason see. 
Yet if he wills may change or spoil the whole. 
May take yon beauteous, mystic, starry roll. 
And burn it like an useless parchment scroll ; 
May from its basis in one moment pour 
This melted earth — 
IJke liquid metal, and like burning ore ; 
Who, sole in power, at the beginning said, 
*Let sea, and air, and earth, and Heaven, be made'/ 
And it was so— And when he sliiiU ordain 
In other sort, has but to speak again, 
And they sliall be no more : of this great theme. 
This glorious, hallow'd, everlasting Same, 
This God, I would discowrs^' — 
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How could a form its stren^h with matter try ? 
Or how a spirit touch a mortal's thigh ? ^ 

*Now are they air condens'd, or gather'd pays •* 
How ^uide they then our prayer, or keep our ways, 
By stronger blasts still subject to be tost, 
By tempests scattered, and in wliirlwinds lost ? 

' Have they, again, (as sacred song proclaims) 
Substances real, and existing frames f 
How comes it, since with them we jointly share 
The great effect of one Creator's care. 
That whilst our bodies sicken and deoa}'. 
Theirs are for ever healthy, young, and gay ? 
Why, whilst we struggle in this vale beneatli. 
With want and sorrow, with disease and death. 
Do they more bless'd perpetual life employ. 
On songs of pleasure, and in scenes of joy ? 

* Now, when my mind has all tliis world surveyed. 
And found that nothing by itself was made ; 
When thought lias rais'd itself by just degTees,[trees, 
From vallies orown'd with flowers, and hills with 
From smoking minerals, and from rising streams. 
From fattening Nilus, or victorious Thames ; 
From all the living that four-footed move 
Along the shore, the meadow, or the grove i 
From all that can with fins or feathers fly 
Through the aerial or the watery sky ; 
Prom the poor reptile with a reasoning soul, 
That miserable master of the whole ; 
From this great object of the body's eye. 
This fair half-round, this ample azure sky. 
Terribly large, and wonderfully bright. 
With stars unnumber'd, and unmeasur'd light , 
From essences unseen, celestial names, 
Knlightening spirits, ministerial flames, 
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Angels, dominionn, poti-nUlcs, smA thnatt^ 

All that in each degree ibe lume nf crenlure mnU4 

Lift we our reason to that aoverei^ Cauiw 

Who bk'Bs'd the whole with IHfc, mid bounded * 

with 1aw> ; 
Who forth from nolhinB ohU'J this com«)y fRime> 
H'i9 will and act, his word and work )li 
I'o wiiom u thonsand ytan arc Enit a lUy 
Who bsde tlic IJght her g<eni^ beama 
And set the Moon, Mid tnuj^l the Sun 
Who H'lking Time, his crekture, from the aourM 
rrimeval, oMer'd his prcdestin'd coiirw, 
Himself as in the hollow of his linnd, > 

Itolding, obedient to his hlg-li command, 
Tlie deep abyss, (he loiig'-contlnued store, [pouV') 
Where months, and da^, and hours, andl<iinuteR,V 
Their floiting: parts, and thence fortli are no more iJ 
TliiH Alpliii, and Omega, First and Lust, 
Who, like the potter, in a mould lias cast 
Tlie world's great frame, cominindinp it to be 
Such as the eyes of setisc and reason see. 
Yet if he wills may change or spoil the whole, ^ 
Hay take yon beauteous, myalic, staiTv roll, ( 
And bum it like an iiselera parclimciit scroll ; J 
May from its baffls iti one moment pour 
This melted earth- 
Like liquid metal, and like burnitig orci ^ 
Who, sole in power, tit the bediming said, 
'Let 5CU, and air, and earth, mid Heaven, bi 
And it was so — And when [it slialj orduin 
Jn other sort, bos but to speak again. 
And tlii'y sdnil be no more : of Ibis great thenar. 
Tbis glorious, hallow'd, everlasting- Kame, 
This Goji, I would tUscQone' — 
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»ne, in whom an outward mien appear'a 
turn superior to the vulgar herd» 
(i: 'That human leaming^s furthest reach 
but to note tlie doctrines I could teach; 
mine to speak, and theirs was to obey, 
in knowledge more than power did sway, * ■• / ! 

iie astonish'd world in me beheld . j 

I edips'dy and Jesse's son excelled.' ; \i M 

lie a second bow'd, and took the word, [ * \ 

aw my name by future age ador'd; 
re (said he) thou wisest of the wise ; 
»iie has equall'd, none shall ever rise 
Uingthee'— 

tent of wicked, bane of honest deeds, 
cious Flattery ! thy malignant seeds >^ 

ill hour, and by a fatal hand, $ 

diffus'd o'er Virtue's gleby land, I 

rising pride amidst the com appear. 



1 now the whole perplex'd ignoble crowd, 
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;hoke the hopes and harvest of the year. c jf| 
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To speak one thing aiia^d dialetts t^tfjr joioy 
Divide the wnpk^ tod tiic pkm definej.. 
Fix fancied bwib and fiirmiiMgm'4yvk% . 
Terms of their ert, «nd jugmi of their •ijiffiqh 
Ill-grounded toiaxiaMyiiy fidte gloii enhttg'd*. . 
And captioiuimenoe effuart reaionr GhMy'4«^ J 

Soon their cHide i|BticN»irith efdii«thwAin 
The advene fleet denied what this luidtMi|^l 

And he at leng^ tiheamplett triunqih gai^% / 

Who contradicted what the last maintaia'4* / 

O \iTetched impotence of humw mind I ,^ ^ 
We, erring, still excuse foTierror find^ .. • .."^ 
And dark&nir S^^^P^* Mt J^iowing we ave liSiiA 

"S^ain man ! rinee first the blushing sire eapi^ 
His folly witli cohnected leaves to shade, 
How does the cxtoe of thy resembling racc;^ , 
With like attempt, that pristine error trace ? 
I'oo plain thy nakedness of, soul espied* 
Why dost thou strive the conscious sliametohidi 
By masks of eloquence and veils of pride ? 

With outward smiles their flattery I receiv'd^ 
Own'd my sick mind by their discourse relieved 
But bent, and inward to myself, again 
Perplex'd, these matters I revolv'd in vain. 
My search still tir*d, my labour still renewed. 
At length I ignorance and knowledge view'd"/ 
Iniixirtlal ; both in equal bahmce laid, [wei|l 
Lig-ht flew the knowing scale, the doubtful hfll 

F(,rcM by reflective i*eason, I confess 
Til at human science is uncertain guess. 
Alas ! w c grasp at clouds, and beat the air. 
Vexing tliat spirit we intend to cleai*. 
Can tliought beyond the bounds of matter climb 
Or who shall tell me wh?«t is space or time ? 



b Tiin .we lift up our presumptuous eyes 
To what our Maker to their ken denies : 
"^e searcher follows fast, the object faster flies, 
"fte Btde which imperfectly we find, 
^*ducc8 only the bewilder'd mind 
To fruitless search of something yet behind. 
^ttioQs discussions tear our heated brain : 
pinions often turn ; still doubts remain ; 
^ who indulges thought increases pain. 

How narrow limits were to wisdom given ! 
^*Hk she surveys; she thence would measure 

Heaven : 
^Wagfa nusts obscure, now wings her tedious way, 
^^ wanders^ dazzled with too bright a day, 
^ from the summit of a pathless coast 
^ bfirnte, and in that sight is lost. 

Remember that the curs'd desire to know, 
^^B^ng of Adam, was thy source of woe ; 
^hy wilt thou, then, renew the vain pui*suit, 
^riahly catch at the forbidden fruit? 
With empty labour and eluded strife 
^king, by knowledge, to attain to hfe ; 
For ever from that fatal tree debar'd, 
Which flaming swords and angry cherubs guard. 




I sun in mine heart, ' Go to now, I will prove t 
witli mirlh, therefore enjoy pleaaure.' Ecc)| 

1 made me great worka ; I builded me bousew 
planted me vineyards, ver. 4. . 

1 made me g;ardcns and orchards, and I pluq 
trees in them of all kind of fruits, vcr. 5. 

I made me pools of water, to water therew 
the wood that bringfelh forth trees, ver. 6. 

Tlien I looked on all the vorka that my hai 
had wrought, and on the lubour that i had latxil 
ed to do : and, behold, all was vanity and veiaD 
of spirit, and there was no profit under the ^ 



I gat me men-singerg, and women-singers, jj 
the d<:[i)^hts of the sons of men, as musical imtl 
menla, and that of all aorta, ver. 8. 

I sought in mine heart to give mjaelf at 
wine,, (yet scquunting' mine heart witli wiidst 
and to lay hold on folly, till I might see what « 
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that gtKxl for the sons of meo, which they should do 
under the heaven, all the days of their life, ver. 3. 

Then said I in my heart, * As it happeneth to the 
fool, so it happeneth even to me : and why was I 
then more wise P' Then I said in my heart, that this 
also is vanity. Eccles. chap« ii. ver. 15. 

Therefore I hated life, because the work that is 
wrought under the sun is grievous unto me, chap, 
ii. ver. 17. 

Dead flies cause the ointment of the apothecary 
to send forth a stinking savour ; so doth a little folly 
him that is in reputation" for wisdom and honour, 
chiq). X. ver. 1. 

The memory of the just is blessed ; but the naitie 
«f the wicked shall rot. Prov. chap. x. ver. 7. 
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PLEASURE. 



BOOK 11, 



ARGUMENT. 

SolomoQ, agiin leekhic^ happmeaf, inqiUrei if wedth tnd j 
can prodaee it ; begins whh the magnifieeiiee of giwlMii nri 
buildiiigi ; the hnory of mnne ud feasting; and pvoeeedt taths 
hopes and desires of lore. In two episodes are shown the feSes 
and troubles of that passion. Solomon, still daappoiiited, idb 
under the temptations of libertinism and idohtry; reeovcti hii 
thought; reasons aright; and concludes that, as to the ponoft 
of pleasure and sensual deUght, ALL IS VANITT AND VSXAp 
TION OF SPIRIT. 



Try then, O man, the moments to deceive 
That from the womb attend thee to the g^ve : 
For wearied Nature find some apter scheme ; 
Health be thy hope, and pleasure be thy theme : 
From the perplexing* and unequal ways 
Where study brings thee ; from the endless maze 
"Which doubt persuades to run, forewam'd, recede 
To the gay field and flowery path, that lead 
To jocund mirth, soft joy, and careless ease : 
Forsake what may instruct, for what may please : 
Essay amusing art and proud expense. 
And maie thy reason subject to >2a^ w\»fe. 
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I commim'd thus : the power of wealth 1 tried. 
And all the various luxe of costly pride ; 
Artists and plans reliev'd my solemn hours ; 
I founded palaces and planted bow'rs. 
Birds, fishes, l^easts, of each exotic kind 
I to the limits of my court confin'd. 
To trees trans fer'd 1 gave a second birth, 
And bid a foreign shade grace Judah's earth. 
Fish-ponds were made where former forests grew. 
And hills were levelled to extend the view. 
Rivers, diverted from their native course. 
And bound with chains of artificial force. 
From large cascades in pleasing tumult rollM, 
Qp pose through figur'd stone or breathing gold. 
From furthest Africa's tormented womb 
The marble brought, erects the spacious dome, 
Or forms the pillars' long-extended rows, [grow.s . 
On which the planted grove and pensile garden 

The workmen here obey the master's call 
To gild the turret, and to paint tlie wall ; 
To mark the pavement there with various stone. 
And on the jasper steps to rear the throne : 
The spreading cedar, that an age had stood. 
Supreme of trees, and mistress of the wood. 
Cut down and carv'd, my shining roof adorns. 
And Lebanon his ruin'd honour mourns. 

A thousand artists show their cunning pow'r 
To raise the wonders of the ivory tow'r: 
A thousand maidens ply the purple loom 
To weave the bed, and deck the regal room ; 
Till Tyre confesses her exliausted store. 
That on her coast the murex* is no more ; 

* The mures is a shell fisb, of tbe liquor wliereoS «k ^wx\kVe ^Q* 
low is JBiffek 



'I'ill from the Parian isle and Libya's coast 
The mountains grieve their hopes of marble lost; 
And India's woods return their just complain^ 
'I'lieir brood decay 'd, and want of elephant. 

My full design, with vast expense achieved, 
1 came, beheld, admir'd — reflected, gricv'd; 
I chid the folly of my thoughtless haste. 
For, the work perfected, the joy was past. 

'Jo my new courts sad Thought did still repair^ 
And round my gilded roofs hung hovering Care. 
In vain on silken beds I sought repose. 
And restless oft from purple couches rose; 
A'exatious Thought still found my flying mind 
Xor bound by hmits, nor to place confin'd ; 
Haunted my nights, and terrified my days, \ 

Stulk'd through my gardens and pursued my wayibf 
Nor sliut from artful bower, nor lost in winding! 
maze. / 

Yet take tliy bent, my soul ; another sense 
Indulge ; aild music to magnificence : 
Essay if harmony may g^-ief control. 
Or power of sound prevail upon the soul. 
Often our seers and poets have ronfess*d 
That music's force can tame the furious beast ; 
Can make the wolf or foaming boar restrain 
His rage, the lion drop his crested main. 
Attentive to the song; the lynx forget 
His wrath to man, and lick the minstrel's feet. 
Arc we, alas ! less savage }et than tlicse ' 
Klse music, sure, may human cares appease. 

I spake my purpose, and the cheerful choir 
Parted their shares of harmony : the lyre 
Soften'd the timbrel's noise ; the trumpet's sound 
Frovok'd the Dorian fl.ute (bo^s^^^^^wfeMnd 
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When mixM) tlie fife tbe viol's notes refiiiM, 
\nd every strength with every grace was join'd : 
Each mom tliey wak'd me with a sprightly lay ; 
>f opening Heaven they sung, and gladsome day ; 
Each evening their repeated skill exprcss'd 
Scenes of repose and images of rest : 
ifet still in vain ; for music gather'd thought ; 
But how unequal tlie effects it brought ! 
iTie soft ideas of the cheerful note, 
f jghtly receiv*d, were easily forgot ; 
rhe solemn ^nolence of the graver soimd 
Knew to strike deep, and leave a lasting wound. 

And now reflecting, I with grief descry 
rhe sickly lust of the fantastic eye ; 
How the weak organ is witli seeing cloy'd. 
Flying ere night what it at noon enjoy'd. 
A.nd now (unhappy search of^thought!) I found 
rhe fickle ear soon glutted with the sound, 
Condemn'd eternal changes to pursue, 
Hr'd with the last, and eager of the new. 

I bade the virgins and the youth advance. 
To temper music with the sprightly dance. 
In vwn! too low the mimic motions seem ; 
What takes our heart must merit our esteem. 
Nature, I thought, perfonn'd too mean a part. 
Forming her movements to the rules of art; 
And, vex'd, I found that the musician's hand 
Had o'er the dancer's mind too great command . 

I drank; I lik'd it not : 'twas rage ; 'twas noise , 
An airy scene of transitory joys. 
In vain I trusted that the flowing' bowl 
Would banish sorrow and enlurc^e tlie soul. 
To tlie late revel and protracted feast 
Wild dreams succeeded, and disordcv'A yqs\ - 
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And us at dawn of mom fair reason's light 

firolcc through the fumes and phantoms ofthenigh^ 

What Iiad been said, I ask'd my soul, what done? 

I low ilow'd our mirth, and whence tlie source begun? 

I*crhaps the jest that charm'd the sprightly crowd, 

And made tlie jovial tabic laugh so loud, 

'J'o some false notion ow'd its poor pretence. 

To an ambiguous word's perverted sense. 

To a wild sonnet, or a wanton air, 

Oflcncc and torture to the sober ear. 

Perhaps, alas! the pleasing stream was brought 

From this man's error, from another's fault ; 

I'l'om topics which good-nature would forget» 

And prudence mention with tlie last regret. 

Add yet imnumber'd ills that he unseen 
In the pernicious draught ; the word obscene. 
Or liarsh, which once clanc'd must ever fly 
Irrevocable ; the too prompt reply. 
Seed of severe distrust and fierce debate, 
What we should shim, and what we ought to hate. 

Add, too, the blood impoverish'd, and the course 
(.)f liealth suppress'd by wine's continued force. 

Unhappy man ! whom sorrow thus and rage 
■J'o diiferent ills alternately engage ; 
Who drinks, alas ! but to forget ; nor sees 
That melancholy sloth, severe disease, 
.Memory confus'd, and interrupted thought. 
Death's harbingers, lie latent in the draught ; 
And in the flowers that wrcatli the sparkling bowl, 
rdl udders hiss, and poisonous serpents roll. 

IJcniains there aught untried that may remove 
sickness of mind, and heal the bosom? — ^Lovcl 
Love yet remains; indulge tlie genial fire, 
C'/it'risIi fair hope, soYvc'it youvv^ OLtsvtt, 
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And boliUy bid thy anxious soul c3cplore 
This last g^eat remedy's mysterious pow'r. 

Why, therefore, hesitates my doubtful breast ^ 
Why ceases it one moment to be bless'd ? 

* Fly swift, my friends ; my servants, fly ; cmplo) 
Your instant pains to bring- your master joy. 
Let all my \\'ive8 and concubines be dress'd ; 
Let them to*night attend the royal feast; 

All Israel's beauty, all the foreign fair, 
I'he gifts of princes or tlie spoils of war : 
Before their monarch they shall singly pass. 
And the most worthy shall obtiun the grace.' 

I said : the feast was served ; the bowl was cro \vn\i . 
To the King's pleasure went the mirtliful round. 
The women came : as custom wills, they pass*d : 
On one (O that distin^dsh'd one !) I cast 
The favourite glance ! O ! yet my mind retains 
That fond begimiing of my infant pains. 
Mature the virgin was, of Egypt's race, 
Grace shap'd her limbs, and beauty deck'd her face 
Easy her motion scem'd, serene her air ; 
Full, though unzon'd, her bosom rose : her hair 
Untied, and ignorant of artful aid, -^ 

Adown her shoulders loosely lay display'd, C 

And in the jetty curls ten thousand Cupids play*d. J 

Fix'd on her charms, and pleas'd that I could love. 

* Aid me, my friends, contribute to improve 
Your monarch's bliss, (I said:) fresh roses bring" 
To Btiow my bed, till tlie impoverish'd Spring 
Confess her want : around my amorous head 
Be dropping myrrh and hquid amber shed 
Till Arab has no more ; from tlic soft lyre. 
Sweet flute, and tcn-string^d instrumeut, r<ic^\\v^ 
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Sounds of delight: 
Thou in whose gnc^mu m lod potent ^gm ■ iT:^^ j 
Thy master's joy. In ft»at]aiigtillwft^BAi, ' 

And, as thy biow^ oi res be erowifdk-* ^irf; 

() favourite Virgiiib van \ wmM tiie.liMeit ^>. \ \ 
Whose sovereign dktvjfcjBi ijognte tiie Eflitf t / .. - 1 

I said ; and sodden aue gcdden tiwoM^ : . \ ■) 

With a submisttve step^ j ed domi. . 
The glowing gsrisnd from iny.hslr Ipxaikf 
f.ove in my hesrt» obedseace 19 mj look. 
Prepared to place it on her oomefy head» . 
' O favourite Virgin! (yet agsin I ssid) 
Receive tlie honours destin'd to thy browi 
And O, above thy feDows^ l^Py thou! . 
Tlieir duty must thy sovereign word obey. 
Rise up, my love, my fidr one^ come away/ 

What pang, alas ! what ecstasy of smart 
'I'ore up my senses and transfix'd my heart, 
Whqn she, with modest scorn, the wreath returaf^^ 
Rcclin'd her beauteous neck, and inward moum'4l 

Forc'd by my pride, I my concern suppress'd^ ^ 
Pretended drowsiness, and wish of rest; C 

And, sullen, I forsook the' imperfect feast ; .3 
Ordering tlic eunuchs, to whose proper care 
Our Eastern grandeur g^ves the' imprisoa'd Sui% 
To lead her forth to a distinguished bow^. 
And bid her dress the bed, and wait the hour. .. 

Restless I follow'd this obdurate maid, 
(Swift ai*e the steps that Love and Anger tread) 
Approach'd her person, courted her embrace, 
Renew'd my flame, repeated my disgrace: 
By turns ])ut on the suppliant and tlie lord j 
Threaten'd this moment, and the next implored. 
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igain the unaccepted wreath, 

ice of happy love, or instant death. 

s to all her amorous king desir'd, 

le might she decently retired, 

ting" scorn and sorrow from her eyes, 

leans (said she) King Solomon the wise ? 

itched body trembles at your pow'r; 

could Fortune, but she can no more, 
lerself my potent mind remains, 
3 the victor's rage, nor feels his chains. 
>aid that thou canst plausibly dispute, 
: of seers, of angel, man, and brute ; 
iad, with subtle wit and fair discourse, 
in*» folly and of reason's force ; 
he tribes attentive, thou canst know 
eir misfortunes or their blessings flow : 
Li in science as in power art great, * 
h and honour on thy edicts wait, 
i that knowledge now, that regal thought, 
t advice and timely council fraught ? 
ow, O Judge of Israel, does it rove ?— 
one moment dost thou offer ? Love — 
hy, 'tis joy or sorrow, peace or strife ; 
le colour of remaining life, 
an misery must beg^n or end 
somes a tyrant or a friend, 
avid's son, religious, just, and grave, "j 
rst bride-bed of the world receive > 

ler, a heathen and a slave ? 3 

thy passion has these names dcstroy'd, 
e, like Death, makes all distinctions void, 
I empire o'er thy abject breast, 
8 and torments only arc express'd, 
r. T 
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Ills rar^'c can in mv smiles alone relent, 
Aiui :i!l Ills joys solicit my consent. 

* Soft love, spontaneous tree, its parted root 

Must tVoni two hearts with equal vigour shoot, ■ 

\MiJlst each delighted, and delighting, gives 
Th': ])lc*.LsIng ecstasy which each receives: 
(.'iioiisliM with hope, and fed with joy, it g^ws, 
Its chLci'ful huds tlieir opening bloom disclose. 
And round the happy soil diffusive odour flows. 
If uiii'Tv fate that mutual care denies, 
Tlw fadiiifif plant bewails its due supplies: 
>Vild witii despair, or sick with grief, it dies. 

* liv force beasts act, and are by force rcstnun'd; 
'I'hc human mind by gentle means is gain'd. 
Tliy useless strength, mistaken King, employ: 
Sated with rage, and ignorant of joy, 
Tliou shalt not gain what I deny to yield. 
Nor rea]) the harvest, though thou spoil'st the field. 
Know, Solomon, tliy poor extent of sway; 
Contract thy brow, and Israel shall o'oey; 
r>ut wilful Love thou must with smiles appease, "J 
Ai)proach his awful throne by just degrees, C 
And, if thou wouldst be happy, learn to please. \ 

' Not that those arts can here successful prove. 
For 1 a.r) destin'd to another's love. 
IJeyond the cruel bounds of thy command. 
To H)y dear equal, in my native land, 
^Jy plighted vow 1 gave; [ his receivM: 
I'ach svv'ore with truth, with pleasure each bcliev'd ; 

The mut'ial contract was to hf^aven conveyed; 

In evjual si aies the busy angels wc'gliM 

Its solemn force, and clapp'd their vv ings and spread 

The lM::ting roll, reeording what we said. 
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rw a WBT heart bebold thj poonnl sbdnM: 

Ibc fid hSe wkeeh I luTe fcx^r <&dain'd; 

n A dyia^ vir^iB's wretched fete, 

[1-AzKd pooBOD and mv sledBst hate : 

mt^ as biood infonxs these chicling' rans, 

etiBg' breach its latest powV retains. 

Be to Egvpt^s Tengelul gods declare |' 

is IDT part; be thine, O King, despair. * 

nr strike, (she said, and openM bare her 

it ia Jodah's Chnmicles confessed, [breast) ^^ 

David's son, by impious passion mov'd, 

t a. dte-dave, and inurder*d what he k>v'd.* 

am'd, confiis'd, I started from the bed, 

mj tool, yet uncollected, said, 
thyself, fond Solomon, return ; 
:t again, and thou again shalt mourn, [sought, 
t I through numbered years have pleasure * l 
a vain hc^>e the wanton phantom caught, ' 
)ck my sense and mortify my pride^ 

1 another's power, and is denied. . 
a king, great Heaven ! does life or death f 
on the wrath or mercy of my breath, f 
t kneeling I my servant's smiles implore, * 
me mad damsel dares dispute my pow'r P 
ravish her ? that thought was soon depress'd, . 
h must debase the monarch to the beast. I 
nd her back ? O whither, and to whom ? 
nds where Solomon must never come ? 
at insulting rival's happy arms 
rhom, disdaining me, she keeps her charms ? 
itastlc tyrant of the amorous heart, 
hard thy yoke ! how cruel is thy dart ! 
5 'scape thy anger who refuse thy sway, 
bose are punished most, wlio tuobI oXi^'^' . 
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See Judah's king revere thy greater pow'r; 
What canst thou covet, or how triumph more? 
Why then, O^Love, with an obdurate ear 
Does this prbud nymph reject a monarch's praj 
Why to some simple shepherd does she run. 
From the fond arms of David's favourite son ? 
Why flies she from the glories of a courl^ 
Where wealth iind pleasure may thy reign supi 
To some poor cottage on the mountain's brow, 
Now bleak with winds, and covered now with si 
Where pinching want must curb her warm des 
And household cares suppress thy genial fires ? 

Too aptly the afflicted heathens prove 
The force, while they erect the shrines of Lov* 
His mystic form the artizans of Greece 
In wounded stone or molten gold express; 
And Cyprus to his godhead pays her vow. 
Fast in his hand the idol holds his bow ; 
A quiver b^ his side sustains bis store 
Of pointed darts, sad emblems of his pow'r ; • 
A pair of wings he has, which he extends 
No\/to be gone, which now again he bends. 
Prone to return, as best may serve his want 

ends. 
Entirely thus I find the fiend pourtray'd. 
Since first, alas ! I saw the beauteous maid ; 
I felt him strike, and now I see him fly : 
Curs'd demon : O ! for ever broken lie 
Those fatal shafts by which I inward bleed I 
O ! can my wishes yet o'ertake thy speed ! 
Tir'd may*st thou pant, and hang thy flaggi 

wing, 
Except thou turn'st thy course, resolv'd to bri 
The damsel back, and save t\\e \o\e-sic\L\an\ 
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My soul thus struggling- in the fatal net. 
Unable to enjoy or to forget, 
I reasoned much, alas ! but more I lov'd. 
Sent and recalled, ordain'd and disapprov'd, 
Till, hopeless, plunged in an abyss of g^ef, 
I from necessity receiv'd relief; 
Time gently aided to assuage my pain. 
And Wisdom took once more the slackened rein. 

But O how short my interval of woe ! 
Our griefs how swift, our remedies how slow ! 
Another nymph (for so did Heaven ordain, 
To change the manner, but renew the pain) 
Another nymph, amongst the many fair 
That made my softer hours their solemn care, 
^^fore the rest affected still to stand, 
A-nd watchM my eye, preventing my command, 
■^bra, she so was call'd, did soonest haste 
•'^o grace my presence ; Abra went the last : 
"^bra was ready ere I call'd her name, 
"^tii though I call'd another, Abra came. 

Her equals first observ'd her g^wing zeal, 
A.Tid laughing gloss'd, that Abra serv'd so well. 
^o me her actions did unheeded die, 
^r were remark'd but with a common eye, 
*^ill more appriz'd of what the rumour said, 
^ore I observ'd peculiar in the maid. 

The sun dechn'd had shot his western ray, 
\Vhen, tir'd with business of the solemn day, 
1 purpos'd to unbend the evening hours. 
And banquet private in the women's bowers. 
1 call'd before I sat to wash my hands. 
For so the precept of the law commands : 
Love had ordain'd that it was Abra's Imtu 
To mix the sweets and minister the uTii, 

F2 



Wilh aWfU homage and BubmiKsive ilread | 
The miud approacli'd, on my declining head I 
To pour tliu oils: she li'embled as ahc pour'di |i 
nitli an unffuarded look she now devour'd >j 
My nearer fiice: nnd nowrecali'dher eye, |l 
And heav'd, and strove to liide a sudden aiglf. I 
' And when (said 1) canst lliou have dread or pll 
IVhat cui thy imagpery of sorrow mean? 'i 

Secluded from the world and ail ita care, | 

Hasl thou to grieve or joy, to hope or fear? | 
For sure, 1 added, sure thy litiie licart , 

Ne'er fell Love's anger, at receiv'd his dart/ ' 

Abash'd she bluA'd, and with diiorder apaU 
Her rising' shame adorn'd the words It broke. *1 

' If the ^eat master will descend to hear 
The humble aeries of his handmaid's core, 
O I wliile site tells it, let him not put on 
The look that awes the nations from the throatt 
O ! lot not death severe in glory lie 
III the King's frown, and terror of Ids eye. 

'tCne to obey, thy partis to ordain i 
And though to mention be to sulTcr pain. 
If tlie luug: smiles whilst I my woe recite, i 

If woeping' I find favour in his sight, i 

Flow fast my tears, full rising his delight. I 

' O I witness earth beneath and heaven abor^l 
For can I hide it? I am aict of love; J 

If madness may the name of passion bear, ' 

Or iqve be call'd what is indeed despair. 

■Thou sovereign Power, whose secret will e 

The- inward bent and motion of our souls? 
Why hast thou plac'd such infinite degrees 
Between the cause and cure <£mj SanMx.\ 
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Hie mighty object of that raging^ fire 

In which unpitied Abramust expire. 

Had he been born some simple shepherd's heir, 

rhe lowing herd or fleecy sheep his care, 

^t mom with him I o'er the lulls had run, 

Scomfiil of winter's frost and summer's sun, 

Still asking where he made his flock to rest 

noon. 
F^r lum at night, the dear expected guest, 
; had with hasty joy prepar'd tlie feast, 
knd from the cottage, o'er the distant plain, 
Sent forth my long^g eye to meet the swiun, 
KTavingy impatient, toss'd by hope and fear, 
tin he and joy togetlier should appear, 
ind the lor'd dog declare his master near. 
)n my declining neck and open breast 
: ahonld have lull'd the lovely youth to rest, 
Ind from beneath his head 4 dawning day, 
^ith softest care, have stol'n my arm away, 
To rise and from the fold i%lease the sheep, 
rond of his flock, indulgent to liis sleep. 

« Or if kind Heaven, propitious to my flame, 
Fbr sure from Heaven the faithful ardour came) 
fad bless'd my life, and deck'd my natal hour 
^ith height of title and extent of pow'r, 
^thoat a crime my passion had aspir'd, 
?^nd the lov'd prince, and told what I desired. 

* Then I had come, preventing Sheba's queen. 
To see the comeliest of the sons of men ; 
To heap the charming poet's amorous song, 
k.nd gather honey, falling from his tongue ; 
To tlie the fragrant kisses of his mouth, 
(weeter than breezes of her native 8out]h> 
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Likening his grace, his person, and his mien, 
To all that great or beauteous I had seen. 
Serene and bright his eyes, as solar beams 
Reflecting tempered lig^t from crystal streams; 
Ruddy as gold his cheek ; his bosom fair 
As silver; the curlM ringlets of his hair 
Black as the raven's wing; his lip more red 
Than eastern coral or the scarlet thread ; 
Kven his teeth, and white like a young flock» 
Coeval, newly shorn, from the clear brook 
Recent, and blanching on the sunny rock. 
Ivory with sapphires intersper'd, explains 
How white his hands, how blue the manly vein 
Columns of polish'd marble, firmly set 
On golden bases are his legs and feet ; 
His stature all majestic, all divine, 
Stnught as the palm-tree, strong as is the pine 
Saffron and myrrh arm on liis garments shed. 
And everlasting sweets bloom round his head. 
What utter I ? where arS I ? wretched maid ! 
Die, Abra, die ; too plainly hast thou said 
Thy soul's desire to meet bis high embrace. 
And blessing stamp'd upon thy future race ; 
To bid attentive nations bless thy womb. 
With unborn monarchs charged, and Solomoi 
come.' 
Here o'er her speech her flowing eyes prevs 
* O foolish maid ! and, O unhappy tule ! 
My siift'ering heart for ever shsill defy 
New wounds and danger from a future eye. 
O ! yet my tortur'd senses deep retain 
The wretched memory of my former pain, 
The dire affront, and my Egy^ti^tv cVmxv.' 
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time, I taid, may happily efface 
ruel ima^ of the King^s disgrace, 
al reason shall resume her seat, 
>lomon9 once fall'n, ag'ain be great. 
'd by passion, as subdued in war, 
sely should exert a double care, 
er oug^t a second time to err.' 

Abrathen 

ler ; 'twas humanity ; it gave 
tMpite to the son-ows of my slave. 
id excess proclaimed her passion true, 
tnerous pity to that truth was due. 
entreated her who well deserv'd ; 
her often, for she always serv'd ; 
ide her person easy to my sight, 
se insensibly produc'd delight. 
ne'er I revell'd in the women's bow'rs, 
nt I sought her but at looser hours) 
pies she had gathered smelt most sweet, 
ke she kneaded was the savoury meat ; 
its their odour lost, and meats their ta^te, 
le Abra had not deck'd the feast : 
our'd did the sparkling goblet stand, 
received from gentle Abra's hand ; 
lien the virgins form'd the evening choir, 
• their voices to the master-lyre, 
1 1 thought this voice, and tliat too shrill ; 
ow'd too much, and one too little skill ; 
uld my soul approve the music's tone, 
was hush'd, and A1>ra sung alone, 
she seem'd distingiiish'd from the rest, 
rtter mein disclos'd, as better drcss'd ; 
It tiara round her forehead tied, 
er bounds confin'd its rising pride •, 






TU* bloBhjitg rubj on her anowy brewt 
Kendtr'il its panting wliitenesa more confcss'd; 
BracelelB orpeuH gave roiuuineas tq her ttm. 
And every gem augmented every charm ; 
Her sinses pleu'd, het beauty still itopinv'd, A 
And she more lovely grew hs more bekiv'd. 1 

And now 1 could heboid, avow, and blaiD«i ■ 
The severs! follies of my former flanic, 4 

Willing' my heart for recompense to prove .1 
Tlio cerUdn joys that lie in proaperous love. A 
• For what, (wid I) fronj Abre can I ffor, '' 

foo humble to insult, too soft to be severe f 
Tlie diimscl's sole ambition is to please i 
With freedom I may like, uid quit witli ease ; 
S)lic aootlies, but never can enthral my mind: 
Why may not peace and love for once be join'd! 

GreotHeav'nl howfrailtliy creature man lamn 
How 1)} bimselfinsenaibly bctray'd! 
In our own Btreng^ unhappily secure. 
Too little cautious of the adverse pow'r. 
Ami l>y the blait of self-opinion mov'd. 
We VL-'mh to charm, and aeeli to be belov*!]. 
On pleasure's flowing^rink wc idJy stray, 
Jlaslerti as yet of our returning way ; 
Seeing no danger, we disarm our mind. 
And give our conduct to tlie wares and windi 
Then in the flowery mead or verdant shade 
To wanton dalhance negligently hud. 
We WLBVe the chaplet and we crown tiic bowl, 
Anii smiling see tlie nearer waters roll, 
'I ill the strong gusts of raging passion riae. 
Till tiie dire tempest mingles earth and skies. 
And snift into the boundless ocean borne. 
Our fooUsh confidence too lale ■« c -moam -, 
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Hound our devoted heads the billows beat, [treat. 
And from our troubled view the lessenM lands re- 

mighty Love ! from thy unbounded pow'r 
How shall the human bosom i-est secure ? 
How shall our thought avoid the various snare, 
Or wisdom to our caution'd soul declare 
The different shapes thou plcaselt lo emplo}', 
When bent to hurt, and certain to destroy ? 

The haughty nymph, in open beauty dress'd, 
To^ay encounters our unguarded breast; 
She looks with majesty, and moves with state : ) 
Unbent her soul, and in misfortune great, C 

She scorns the world, and dares the rage of Fate. 3 
Here whilst we take stern manhood for our guide, 
And guard our conduct with becoming pride, 
Charai'd with the courage in her action shown. 
We prsuse her mind, the image of our own. 
She that can please is certain to persuade ; 
To-day belov'd, to-morrow is obey'd. 
We think we see through reason's optics right, 
Nor find how beauty's rays elude our sight : 
Struck with her eye whilst we applaud her mind, " 
And when we speak licr great, we wish her l^ind. 
To-morrow, cruel pow'r ! thou arm'st the fair 
With flowing sorrow and dishevellM hair : 
Sad her complaint, and humble is her tale. 
Her sighs explaining where her accents fail : 
Here generous softness warms the honest breast ; 
We nuse the sad, and succour the distressed : 
And whilst our wish prepares the kind rclitf. 
Whilst pity mitigates her risiiig grief, 
We sicken soon from her contagious care, 
Grieve for her sorrows, groan for her despair. 
And against Jove, too iate, tiiose bosoms ivrm, 
WhJcJi tears can soften, and which sigbs caw \\^vvw\. 
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A^Inst IhJB nearest, cruele«t of foe*. 
What aliall wit meditate, or force oppose ? 
Whence, feeble Nature, shall we sunnnon sid. 
If by our pity and our pride betray'd f 
External remcdj' Khali we hope to find. 
When the close fiend has ^n'd our treacbtd 

mind, t 
Insulting there does renson's power der 
And, blind himself, conducts the dazKled gui^fl 

My conqueror now, my lovely Abn, heM T 
Hy freedom in her chiuns ; my hc*rt was filTd J 
With her, with her alone ■, in her (done 
It sought it* peace and joy : wliile she was gone 
It siffli'd, and griev'd, impatient of her stay; 
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n'd, she chaa'd those ai^ha, that grief, away 
Her absence made the night ; her prcsenceT 
hrouglit the day. J 

The ball, the play, the mask, by turns succeed; 
Far tier t make the song; the dunce with' her I lead, 
1 cciiirt her, various, in each sliape and dress 
That luxury may ffcinn or thou^t express. 

To-day bei^esth the palm-tree, on iJie pl^ns. 
In Deborah's arma and habit Abra rcignsr 
The wTeath, denoting conqnest, guides her brow. 
And low, like Barak, at her feet 1 bow. 
The mimic chorus sings her prosperous hand. 
As she hod slun the foe, and sav'd the land. 

To-morrow she approves a softer lur. 
Forsakes the pomp and pageantry of war. 
Tile form of peaceful Abigail assumea. 
And fiom the village with the present com 
The joulhfid band depose their glillcting 
Receive her bounties, and recite her chaltiu 
Whilst I assume my father's step and mein. 
To meet, vi^ doe regud, toy fiAwE« q^Kcn. 
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And maw ker feicads ami fiatteren &U the 
fhn Dan and from Beenlu^ba th«v nMort ; 
'Hkc}- barter places and cSspoise ot ^rttRts* 
^Mt provinces anequal to their waunts : 
TT^ txadi her to nroKie or to debate ; 
^^ tovs of lore to mix affairs of state ; 
^ pnctis'd raks her empire to secure, 
Aqd m my pleasure make my ruin sure. 
T^ ^Tc, and she trmnsfer^d, the curs*d advice, ^ 
^^ monarchs should their inward soul dis^ii^c, > 
l^UKBihle and command, he false and wise ; 3 
By i^aooiuiious arts» for senile ends, 
^^HNdd compfiment their foes and shun their frie nds 
And BOW I leaTe the true and just supports 
^ fegal princes and of honest couits, 
^^'alhi's and the fierce Bensdal^'s heirs, 
^^Iwfce sires, great partners in my fiithcr's cares, 
^^luted their young king, at Hebron crownM, 
^^t by their toil, and glorious by their wounU : 
And now, unhappy counsel, I prefer 
*^osc whom my follies only made me fear, 
Old Corah's brood and taunting Shimei*s race, 
^^retnts who ow'd their lives to David's gnuM 
^liough they had spum'd his rule and cursM hiiu{ 
to his face. 

Still Abra's pow*r, my scandal, still increasM -. 
Justice submitted to what Abra ])leas*d : 
Her will alone could settle or revoke, 
And law was fix'd by what she latest spoke. 

Israel neglected, Abra was my care j 
I only acted, thought, and liv'd for her. 
^ durst not reason witli n\y woiiiuled heart ; 
Abra possessed; she was its better part. 
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At>ra, bright queen, ascendii hor ^iidy lliront, . 
In 5cniblance of the GreeUn Venus known i J 
Tritons and aea-ffreen nwad« rounil licr move. 
And sing in moving- stnuns the force of love j | 
Whilst, as the' approudiing pageant does >ppcM 
And cchoingctowds speak mighty VenuB ne»- 
l, her adorer, loo dcToutly Hand 
Fast on the ulmmt mar^n of tile Iftnd, 
With armB ind hopes eiti^nded, to recdre 
Hie funcied i^dess rising from the wavr. 

O Bubject Keaoon ! O imperious Love< 
Whither jet lUrther woidd my ftiUy rove f 
Is it enough that Abm should be great 
In the vrM'd palaci^ ortlie rural scat ; 
That jn^isking huhita, and a borrow'd name. 
Contrive to hide my plenitude of sliamc ! 
No, no^ Jerusalem combin'd must see 
My open fault and regal infamy. 
Sok-mn u month is destin'd for (he feast ; 
Abra inviteH; the nation ia the guest. 
To have tie honour of each day eustain'd, 
Hic woods are traveis'd, and the lakes are dn 
Arabia'^ wilda and Egypt's are eiplor'J; 
The tdiltle creation decks the board: 

HariUy the pheniz 'scapes 

'i'hc men their lyres, the maids their voic( 
To sing my happiness and Abra'» pfaise. 
And slavish bards our mutual loves rehearae 
In lyin;; strains and ignominioi 
While from the banquet leading fortli the brii 
IVIiom prudent love from pubLc eyes should I) 
I show lirr to the world, confesa'd and.kiiowHil 
Qiifeii of mv heart and partner of my thi'o 
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And now her friends and flatterers fill the court ; 
From Dan and from Beersheba thev resort : 
They barter places and dispose of grants, 
^ole provinces unequal to their wants ; 
They teach her to recede or to debate ; 
^ith toys of love to mix affairs of state ; 
By practised rules her empire to secure, 
■Win my pleasure make my ruin sure. 
They gave, and she transfer'd, tlic ciirs'd advice, 
That monarchs should their inward soul disguise, 
dissemble and command, be false and wise ; 
% ignominious arts, for servile ends. 
Should compliment their foes and shun their friends- 
And now I leave the true and just supports 
Of legal princes and of honest courts, 
BarziUai's and the fierce Denaial^'s heirs, 
^ose sires, ^eat partners in my father's cares. 
Saluted their young king", at Hebron crown'd. 
Great by their toil, and g-lorious by their wound : 
And now, unhappy counsel, I prefer 
Those whom my follies only made me fear, 
Old Corali's brood and taunting Shimei's race, 
iliscreants who ow'd their lives to David's grace ; 

Though they had spurn'd his rule and curs'd hiiui 
to his face. 
Still Abra's pow'r, my scandal, still increased; 

Justice submitted to what Abra pleas'd : 

Her will alone could settle or revoke, 

And law was fix'd by what she latest spoke. 
Israel neglected, Abra was my care ; 

I only acted, thought, and liv'd for her. 

1 durst not reason with my wounded heart ; 

Abra possess'd; she was its better part. 
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O ! Iiad I now review'd the famous cause 
Which gave my righteous youth so just appi 
In v^n on the disaetribled mother's tongue 
Had cunning art and sty ptrauaaian bung; 
And real care in vain, and native love. 
In the true parent's panting breast hxi Btron 
While both deceiv'd bad aeen the destin'd cb 
Or slain or sav'd, as Abra frown'd or sinii'd. 

Unknomng to command, proud to obey, 
A lifeless king, a royal sliade I lay. 
Unheard the injui^d orphans now complain i 
The widows' cries address the throne in vaia 
Causes unjudg'd disgrace the loaded file. 
And sleeping laws the king's neglect revile. 
J^o more the elders throng'd around my thro 
To hear my masms, and reform their own ( 
No more the young nobiLty were taught 
How Hosea govgiu'd, and how Uavid fought. 
Loose and undiscipUn'd tKc soldier lay, 
Or lost in drink and game the sohd day ; 
Porches and schools, design'd for public goot 
Uiicover'd, and with scaffolds cumber'd, stoo( 
Or nodded, threatening ruin — 
Half pillars wanted their expected height. 
And roofs, imperfect, prejudic'd the sigiit. 
The artists grieve i the laiouriny people drw 
My father's legacy, my country's hope, 
God's temples, lie unfinish'd — 

Tlie wise and grave dcplor'd their moni 
fate. 
And future miscliiefs of a sinking state. 
' Is this (the serious said) is this the man, 
fVhoee actiie soul through every science ran 
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Who by just rule and elevated skill 
Prescribed tlie dubious bounds of good and ill ? 
Whose gx>lden sayings, and immortal wit. 
On large phylacteries expressive writ. 
Were to the forehead of the rabbins tied. 
Our youth's instruction, and our age's pride ? 
Could not the wise his wild desires restrain ; 
Then was our hearing, and his preacliing vaini 
What from his life and letters were we taught, 
fiut that his knowledge aggravates liis fault ?' 
In lighter mood, tlie humorous and the gay 
(As crown'd with roses at their feasts they lay) 
Sent the full goblet, charg'd witli Abra's name, 
And charms superior to their master's fame. 
^Aughing, some praise the King, who let them see 
How aptly luxe and empire might agree : 
Some gloss'd, how love and wisdom were at strife. 
And brought my Proverbs to confront my life. 

* However, friend, here's to the King,' one cries : 

* To him who was the King,' the friend repUcs. 

* The King, for Judah's and for wisdom's curse, 
To Abra yields : could 1 or thou do worse ? 

Our looser hves let chance or folly steer. 

If thus the prudent and determined err. 

l^t Dinah bind with flowers her flowing hair. 

And touch the lute and sound the wanton air ; 

Let us the bliss without the sting receive. 

Free as we will, or to enjoy or leave. 

Pleasures on levity's smooth surface flow ; 

Thought brings the weight that sinks the soul to 

Now be this maxim to the King convey'd, [woe. 

And added to the thousand he has made.* 

Sadly, O Reason, is thy power express' d, 
Thoug-loomy tyrant of the frighted breast \ 

G2 
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And liarsh the rules nliich we from tliee receiw,' 
Jf for oiir wisdom we our pleasure give, , 

Ami more to thint be only more to griere: ■ 
If .Tudah's king, at thy tribunal tried, 
Forsakea his jo; to vindicate liis pride ; 
Anrl, changing aorrowa, I um only found 
Lao^'d from the chains of love, in tMnc mn 
strictly hound, m 

But do I call thee tyrant, or complain V 

TIow hurd thy laws, how absolute thy r«gnf M 
While thou, alas ! art but an empty name, n| 

To no two men, whoe'er disconni'd, tlie ranei 
The idle product of a troubled thought. 
In boiTow'd shapes and airy colours wroughtj 
A fancied tine, and a reflected ahaiie ; 
A chain which maD to fetter man has made. 
By artifice impos'd, by fear obey'd. 

Yet, wretched name, or arbitrary thing', 
Whence-Evet I thy cruel essence bring, 
I own thy influence, lor I feel (hy sting : 
Heluctatit, 1 perceive thee in my soul, 
Form'd to command, and dcstin'd to control. 
Ye9, thy insulting dictates shall be heard; 
Virtue for once shall be her own reward : u 

Yes, rebel larael, this unhappy maid M 

Shall be dismiss'd -, the crowd shall be obey'diM 
The King: his paaiuon and his rule shall leav^ ^ 
No longer Abra's, but the people's slave : d 
My coward soul shall bear its wayward title i V 
I will, alas ! be wretched lo be great, t 

And sigh in royalty, and grieve in state. ! 

Isaid, resolv'd to plunge into my grief 
At once so &r as to expect relief 
From my de^ur ■bme— 



I 
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Ichoie to write the thing I durst not speak 
I'd her I lov'dy to her I mus'i forsake. 
^ harsh epistle laboured much to proYC 
Bow inconfflstent majesty and love. 
*I ahrajTS ^ould (it said) esteem her wel!, 
^ nerer see her more : it bid her feel 
^ofotar^ pain for me ; but instant wed 
A Wer more proportion'd to her bed, 
^d quiet dedicate her remnant life 
1*0 the just duties of an humble wife.' 

She readf and forth to me she wildly ran. 
To me, the ease of all her former pain. 
She kneel'd, entreated, struggled, threatened, cried, 
•And with alternate passion liv'd and died ; 
Tin now denied the liberty to mourn, 
And by rude fury from my presence torn, 
TIbs only object of my real care, 
Cot off from hope, abandoned to despair, 
b some few posting fatal hours is iiurl'd [world* 
^m wei^hii, from power, from love, and from the 

Here tell me, if thou dar'st, my conscious soul, 
^ffhxt different sorrows did within thee roll ? 
^'Hiat pangs, what fires, what racks, didst thou sus- 
What sad vicissitudes of smarting pain P [tsdn ? 

Row oft from pomp and state did I remove. 
To feed despair, and cherish hopeless love ? 
How oft, all day, recall'd I Abra's charms. 
Her beauties press'd, and panting in my arms ? 
How oft, with sighs, view'd every female face 
Where mimic fancy might her likeness trace ? 
How oft desired to fly from Israel's throne. 
And live in shades with lier and Love alone ? 
How oft, all night, pursued her in my dreams. 
O'er Bowery valHes and through crystal Stceaxus, 
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And, wskinjf, view*!! vitL griefthc riaiiig aim, 
And fondly roourn'd th« dear delunan gone ! 

Wlim thus the gslher'd Storms of wretched loW 
In my srtoll'n boBom with long war had strove. 
At length they broke tftcir bounds ; al length thfif 

Bore down whttever met its stronger course ; 
Laid idl the civil bonda of munhood waste. 
And scitter'd ruin as the torrent 
80 from the liills, whose hollow caves contain 
Tbe congregated anow and sweUIng rail 
Till the full stores their ancient hounds 
Precipitate the ftirioua torreut flows : 
In vain vioiild speed avoid, or strength oppose: 
Towns, forests, herd*, and men proniiscuoulj 
drown'd, f 

With one great death deform 111 e drearj- groimd if 
The crhn'd woea from distant rocliB resound. J 
And now what impious waye my wishes took, _ 
How they the monarch and the nan forsook, 
And how I follow'd an abandon'd will. 
Through crooked paths and sod retreats ofiBj 1 
How Judah's daughters now, now foreign lUrtj 
By turns my prostitute*! bed receives; 
Tlirough tribes of women how I loosely rmf^ 
Impatient,- I't'd to-night, to-morrow cbang'd, 
And by the instinct of capriciouB lust , 

Enfoy'd, disdain'd, waa grateful or unjotti 
O, bo tlieae scenes from human eyes conceal'd^ 
In clouds of decent silence justly veil'd! 
O, be the wanton images convey'd 
To black oblivion and eternal shade ! 
Or Jet their sad epitome alone. 
And outward lincB, tt>CtxtaTaag«.\»'^jin««, 
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> propagate the sure belief 
engenders shame, and folly broods o'er 
in sloth and lost in ease I lay ; [grief. 
I reyell'd, and I slept the day : 
s of fuel damp'd my kindling fires, 
change extinguish'd young desires. 
I force destroyed, fruition ceas'd ; 
"8 wearied, I was never pleas'd. 
now does my neglected mind 
. stores and old ideas find, 
ment there no longer does abide, 
le true or set the fklse aside, 
does swift memory trace the cells 
inging wit, or young invention dwells, 
lebauch to habitude prevails ; 
f toil and love of virtue fails. 
frees impaired, my vigour dies, 
nand no longer e'en in vice. 
nen on my dotage build their sway : 
I grant : they threaten ; I obey, 
mnents now I gravely stride, 
le Persian damsels' haughty pride : 
the looser Sjrrian dance aiid sing, 
ick'd up, opprobrious to the king. 
. by their eyes, their manners I acquire, 
my foolishness to their desire ; 
id aVd by the Philistine dame, 
} shrine I kindle impious flame. 
ULaldean's cliarms her rites prcvsul, 
g frankincense ascends to Baal. 
5W harlot I new altars dress, 
her god whose person 1 caress. 
my deluded sense, was reason flown ^ 
I hj^h majesty of David's throne ^ 
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AVhere all the m&xims of eternal truth* 
With which the living God inform'd my youth, 
When with the lewd Egj^ptian I adore 
Vain idols, deities that ne'er before 
In Israel's land had fix'd their dire abodes. 
Beastly divinities, and droves of gods ; 
Osiris, Apis, powers that chew the cud. 
And dog Anubis, flatterer for his food ? 
When in the woody hills* forbidden shade 
I carv'd the marble, and invok'd its sdd : 
When in the fens to snakes and flies, with zeal 
Unworthy human thought, I prostrate fell ; 
To shrubs and plants my vile devotion paid* 
And set the bearded leek to which I pray*d ; 
When to all beings sacred rites were ^v'n. 
Forgot the Arbiter of earth and Heav'n ? 

Through these sad shades, this chaos in my w 
Some seeds of light at length begpan to roll : 
The rising motion of an infant ray [<] 

Shot glimmering through the cloud, and proini 
And now one moment able to reflect, 
I found the King abandon'd to neglect. 
Seen witliout awe, and serv'd without respect. 
I found my subjects amicably join 
To lessen their defects, by citing mine. 
The priest with pity pray'd for David's race. 
And left his text to dwell on my disgrace. 
The fatlicr, whilst he warn'd liis erring son 
The sad examples which he ought to shun, 
Dcscrib'd, and only nam'd not Solomon. 
Each bard, each sire, did to his pupil sing, 
* A wise cliild better than a foolish king.' 

Into myself my reason's eye 1 turn'd. 
And, as I much reftecled, mucXil mwsxvJ\. 
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i mighty king I am, an earthly god, 

rations obey my word, and wait my nod ! 

niae or sink* imprison or set free, 

^nd life or death depends on my decree. 

'end the idea, and the thought is vain ; 

''er Judah's king ten thousand t>Tants reig^. 

egions of lust, and various powers of ill 

isuH the master's tributary will, 

nd he, from whom the nations should receive 

istice and freedom, lies himself a slave, 

ortnr'd by cruel change of wild desires, 

aah'd by mad rage, and scorch'd by brutal fires. 

O Reason ! once ag^dn to thee I call, 
ccept my sorrow, and retrieve my fall. 
^adom, thou say'st,from Heaven receiv'd her birth. 
!er beam* transmitted to the subject eartli : 
et this great empress of the human soul 
oca only with imagined pow'r control, 
'restleaa passion by rebellious sway, 
ompels the weak usurper to obey. 

O troubled, weak, and coward, as thou art, 
Without thy poor advice tlie labouring' heart 
'o worse extremes with swifter steps would run, 
tot sav'd by virtue, yet by vice undone. 

Oft have I said, the praise of doing well 
I to the ear as ointment to the smell : 
Tow if some flies perchance, however small, 
nto the alabaster urn should fall, 
Tie o<lours of tlie sweets inclos'd would die, 
Lnd stench corrupt (sudcbang-c!) their place suppiV: 
*o tlie least faults, ifmixM with fairest de.cd, 
>f future ill become the fatal need ; 
nto tlie balm of piu-csi \jrtue cast, 
\xinoy all lift* v/i^h oin' cont;».L^ioiis blast. 
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Lost Solomont pursue ihis llionglit nn mure. 
Of thy pait errors recollect th^ storci 
And siieiil weep, that wliiic the deathless Muw 1 
Shall Bin^ tliE just, shall o'er their head difTtue ' | 
Perfumes with laviaJi han<l, she shall proclaim 1 
Thy crrmeg alone, and, to fliy evil tiune \ 

Impartial, ecatta- damps and poisons on thj name- 
Awaking therefore, as who long hul dreain'di 
Much of my women and their gods asham'd. 
From lliis abyss of exeioplsry vice 
Besolv'd, as time might aid my tboughl, to tiae, 
Agun I bid the mournful goddess write | 

The fond pursuit of fugitive delight; I 

Bid her c^ialt her melancholy wing. 
And rai.i'il from earth, and siv'd from pusion, hii|; 
Of human hope bj- cross event destroy'd. 
Of useless wealth iLnd greatness unenjoy'd) 
Of lust and love, with their fantastic train. 
Their wishes,, emiles, and looks, deceilful aD, wd 
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TIXT8 CBIBFLT ALLUBEB TO IK THIS BOOK. 

Im ever the silver cord be loosed, or the golden 
owl be broken, or the pitcher be broken at the 
MintaiiiyOrthe wheel broken at the cistern, Eccles. 
hap. m. ver. 6. 

llie 8im also ariseth, and the sun gY>eth down» 
nd hafteth to his place where he arose, chap. i. 

The ynnd goeth towards the south, and tumeth 
bout unto the north ; it whirleth about continual- 
f : and the wind retumeth again according to his 
ircoits, ver. 6. 

All the rivers run into the sea; yet the sea is not 
all: unto the place from whence the rivers come, 
hither they return again, ver. 7. 

Then shall the dust return to the earth as it wat; 
nd the spirit shall return unto God who gave it, 
:hap. xii. ver. 7, 

Now, when Solomon had made an end of pray- 
ng, the fire came down from heaven, and consumed 
he burnt offering and the sacrifices ; and the gloty 
>f the Lord fiiJed the house, 2 Cbron. cba]^ v^. v ex A . 

Vol. XV. H 



S6 TEXTS CHISFLT ALLUDED TO IK THIS BOOK« 

By the livers of Babylon there we sat down ; 
yea, we wept when we remembered Zion, &c. 
Psal. cxxxyii. ver. 1. 

I said of laughter, * It is mad : and of mirth. 
What doth it ?' Eccles. chap. ii. ver. 2. 

— ^No man can find out the work that God roaketh 
from the beginmng to the end, chap. iii. ver. 11. 

— Whatsoever God doeth, it shall be for ever; 
nothing can be put to it, nor any thing taken from 
it : and God doeth it, that men should fear before 
him, ver. 14. 

Let us hear the conclusion of the whole matter; 
Fear God, and keep his commandments : for this 
i»the whole duty of man, chap. xii. ver. 13. 
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TTHE ARGUMENT. 

t HWiiihri mn thromh liie tefenlitigeitniegadilidMi 
yKoA Miidode^ in genenl, ikftt we ue all inhiiinMt . 
fleet! moK pertieoleily qpen the Uft w M e tart w ne Hiitttf 
aaOMM uidl pmrer; ghrei tooie imtuMet l^eceef ftwi 
down to Umeir; ani itiU eendodet that AUL IS TANI. 
Re leaMot again upon lifc» deadly and a ftataie belngf 
nmianwiidomtooiBiperfeet lo feeahe hi* de al Hit 1mm 
neto reKgion ; ii inlbreied hy an angci wit AaM fcapiwiB 
tieli; luifiunily, andhis kingdom, taU the redeapiiMi of 
: and, npon the whole, reiolve* to sobmit hii hiqnirict aoi 
iet to the will efhit Creator. 



then, my soul : I call thee by that name, 
busy thing, from whence I know I am ; 
lowing that 1 am, I know thou art^ 
that must needs exist which can impart: 
>w thou cam'st to be, or whence thy spring, 
rious of thee priests and poets ang ? 
r'st thou submissive ; but a lowly birth, 
secret particles of finer earth, 
n effect which Nature must beget, 
tion orders, and as atoms meet. 
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CoTDpanion of the body's good or ill^ 
From force of instiiict more than chcnce of wil^ 
ConsciouB of fear or valour, joy or pain. 
As the wild courses of the blood oHaiii; 
Who, as degrees of hent and cold prevai]. 
In youth dost fiourish» and witii age, shah fio^ 
im mingled with thy partner's latest breatb. 
Thou fly'st disBohr'd in air, and lost in desdu 

Or if thy great existence would aq>ire 
To causes more sublime, of heavenly fire ■ 
Wer't thou a spark struck off, a separate ray* 
Ordain'd to mingle with terrestiial day. 
With it condemned for certain years to dweO,' 
To grieve its frailties^ and its pains to fedi 
To teach it good and iUt disigraee or hmt, . ^ > 
Pale it with inge, or redden it with shanie( - 
To guide its actions with informing care. 
In peace to judge, to conquer in the war; . 
Render it agile, witty^ valiant, sag^. 
As fits the various course of human age. 
Till, as the earthly part decays and fklls^ 
The captive Jbreaks her prison's mouldering vaOs^ 
Hovers awhile upon the sad remains 
Which now the pile or sepulchre contains^ 
And thence with liberty unbounded flies^ 
Impatient to regain her native skies? 

Whate'er thou art, where'er ordain'd to go^ 
(Points which we rather may dispute than know) 
Come on, thou little inmate of this breast. 
Which, for thy sake, froifi passions I divest ; 
For these, thou say'st, raise all the stormy strife 
Which hinder thy repose and trouble life ; 
Be the fair level of thy actions laid ^ 
\s temperance wills, and prvLdeitf^e tqk^ ^^xsqiAax 
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ly affections undisturb'd and clear, 
ed to what may great or good appear, 
try if life be worth the liver*a care. 
lass'd in man, there justly is beheld 
t through the whole creation has excell'd ; 
life and growth of plants, of beasts the sense* 
uigel's forecast and intelligence ; 
from these glorious seeds what harvest flows ? 
imt our blessings and compare our woes: 
true light let clearest reason see 
man drag'd out to' act, and forc'd to be; 
less and naked, on a woman's knees 
3 expos'd or rear'd, as she may please, 
her neglect, and pine from her disease : 
inder eye, by too direct a ray, 
ided, and flying from unpractised day; 
eart assaulted by invading air, 
Seating fervent to the vital war ; 
s young sense how various forms iq>pe&r, 
strike his wonder and excite his fear; 
s distortions he reveals his pains; 
f his tears and by his nghs complains, 
jne and use assist the infant wretch, 
"oken words and rudiments of speech, 
ants in plainer characters to show, 
3aint more perfect fig^ures of his woe. 
emn'd to sacrifice his childish years 
ibbling ignorance, and to empty fears; 
iss the riper period of his age, 
g his part upon a crowded stage ; 
Bting toils expos'd, and endless cares, 
>en dangers, and to secret snares; 
alice wJiJcii the vengeful foe intends, 
he wore dangerous Jove of seeimng fneiwls 

H 2 
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His deeds examin'd by the people's will. 
Prone to forget the good, and blame the ill ; 
Or, sadly censur'd in their curs'd debate, 
Who in the scomer's or the judge's seat 
Dare to condemn the virtue which they hate : 
Or would he rather leave this frantic scene. 
And trees and beasts prefer to courts and men; 
In the remotest wood and lonely grot 
Certain to meet that worst of evils, thought, 
Diflerent ideas to his memory brought. 
Some intricate, as are the pathless woods. 
Impetuous some, as the descending floods ; 
AVith anxious doubts, with raging passions torn. 
No sweet companion near with whom to mourn, 
lie hears the echoing rock return his sig^hs, 
And from himself the frighted hermit flies. 

Thus through what path soe'er of life we rove, 
Rage companies our hate and g^ef our love ; 
Vex'd with the present moment's heavy gloom. 
Why seek we brightness from the years to come ? 
Disturb'd and broken, like a sick man's sleep. 
Our troubled tlioughts to distant prospects leap. 
Desirous still what flies us to o'ertake ; 
For hope is but the dream of those that wake : 
But, looking back, we see the dreadful train 
Of woes a-new, which, were we to sustain. 
We should refuse to tread the path again: 
Still adding grief, still counting from the first. 
Judging the latest evil still the worst : 
And sadly flnding each progressive hour 
Heighten their number and augment their pow'r; 
Till by one countless sum of woes oppress'd. 
Hoary with cares and ignorant of rest. 
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We find the Tital springs relax'd and worn, 
CompellM our oommoa impotence to mourn : 
Thus through tiie round of age to childhood we{ 

return; 

Reflecting find, that naked from the womb 
We yeaterday came forth; that in the tomb 
Naked again we must to^norrow lie, 
Bom to lament^ to labour, and to die. 

PasB we the ills which each man feels or dreads, 
The wdght or fall'n or hanging o'er our heads; 
The bear, the Eon, terrors of the plain ; 
The sheeplbld scattered, and the shepherd skin ; 
The frequent tenors of the pathless wood» 
The giddy predpice, the dangerous flood ; 
The noisome pestilence, that in Open war 
Terrible, marches through the mid-day air, 
And scatters death; the arrow that, by night, 
Cuts the dank nust, and, fiital, wings it flight; 
Hie billowing snow, and violence of the shower, -^ 
That from the hills disperse their dresdftil store, > 
And o*er the Tales collected ruin pour; j 

The worm that gnaws the ripening fruit* sad g^est. 
Canker or kicust, hurtful to infest . 
The blade; while husks elude the tiller's care. 
And enunence of want distinguishes the year. 

Psstf'wc tiie slow disesse and subtile pain 
WUch our weak frame is destined to sustain ; 
The cmel stone, with congregated war 
Tearing his bloody way ; the cold catarrh, 
Unth frequent impulse and continued strife 
Weakening the wasted seats of irksome life ; 
The geot^ fierce rack, the burning fever's raf^c, 
The sad experience ofdeay and age, 
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Herself the sorest ill, while death and ease^ 
Oft and in vain invok'd, or to appease 
Or end the gfrief, with hasty wings recede 
From the vext patient and the sickly bed. 

Nought shall it profit that the charming fair. 
Angelic, softest work of Heaven, draws near 
To tlie cold shaking paralytic hand. 
Senseless of beauty's touch or love's command^ 
Nor longer apt or able to fiilfil 
The dictates of its feeble master's will. 

Nought shall the psaltry and the harp avail. 
The pleasing song or well-repeated tale. 
When the quick spirits their warm march forbear. 
And numbing coldness has unbrac'd the ear. 

The verdant rising of the flowery hill. 
The vale enameU'd, and the crystal rill. 
The ocean roUing, and the shelly shore. 
Beautiful objects, shall delight no more, 
When the lax'd sinews of the weaken'd eye 
In watery damps or dim suffusion lie. 
Day follows night ; the clouds return again 
After the faUing of the latter rain. 
But to the aged bhnd shall ne'er return 
Grateful vicissitude ; he still must mourn 
The sun, and moon, and every starry light 
Eclips'd to him, and lost in everlastuig night. 

Behold where Age's wretched victim lies; 
See his head trembUng, and his half-clos'd eyes; 
Frequent for breath his panting bosom heaves ; 
To broken sleeps his remnant sense he gives. 
And only by his pains, awaking, finds he lives. 

Loos'd by devouring Time, the silver cord 
Dissevered lies j unhonour'd from the board 
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'BtsI urn, when broken, is thrown by ; 

:er utensils their place supply. 

hingB and thou must share one equal lot; 

1 be lost; corrupt, ^nd be forgx)t ; 

till another and another race 

w supply, and now give up the place. 

KTth all came, to earth must all return, 

the cord, and brittle as the urn. 

e the terror of these ills suppressed, 

w we man with health and vigour bless'd; 

e retums with the declining sun, 

in'd task of labour hardlv done : 

■th again with the ascending ray, 

is travail for his bread to pay, 

I the ill sufficient to the day. 

: ni^t he does with horror shun 

r*d daughter or a dying son ; 

iibour's offspring he to-morrow sees, 

iblj feels his want in their increase : 

t day, and the next, he must attend 

riumphant or liis buried friend. 

act and turn of life he feels 
sdamities or household ills : 

reward to just desert refiis'd, 
it betray'd, the nuptial bed abiis'd ; 
jfe corrupt, the long-depending cause, 
btful issue of misconstrued laws : 
\y turns of a dishonest state, 
ent will of the wrong-doing great ; 
om'd tongue injurious to his fame, 
or can wisdom shun, nor fair advice reclaim, 
n we tliese, my friends, event and chance, 
I as atoms from their fluttering dance ? 



Or highcf yet their fseence may wc tlr»iv 
Prom Jestin'd ordiM' and etcniat law ! 
Again, my Husc, xht cruel doubt repeftt: 
Spring tliey, I wy, from accident or fate f 
Yet siich, we find, they are u can ootitrol 
The servile action* of oar wmenng iduI; 
Cun fright, can alter, or cut cluun the willj 
Their ills all Liiih on life, that fundDmental ilL 

O fata] search! i» which the lahourii^ mi 
Still press'd with weig-ht uf woe, BtiH hopes 
A shadow of delight, a dream of peace. 
Prom years of pain, one moment of release t 
Hoping, at least, she may lieraelf deceive. 
Against experience willing to believe : 
Desirous to rejoice, condcmn'd to grieve. 

Happy the mortal man whn now, at hut. 
Has through this doleful vale of misery poat. 
Who to his dcitto'd stage has carded on 
The tedious load, and laid his burden down; 
Wliom Ilie cut brass or wounded marble showa 
Victor o'er life, and all lier train of woesi 
He happier yet who, priiileg'd by fate 
To shorter labour and a lighter weight, 
Iteceiv'd but yesterday the gift of brcatli. 
Ordered to-morrow to return to deatli : 
Jiut 01 beyond description happiest he, 
'Who ne'er must roll on life's tumultuous sea; 
Who with blc^'d freedom from the general dooiD) 
Exempt must never force the teeming womb, > 
Kor see the sun, nor sink into the tomb. J 

Who brealJies must (ufTer, and who think* nMK 

And he alone is bleas'd who ne'er wu botn. 
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ly turn, thou frowning Preacher, hear; 
ise gfeneral maxims too severe ? 
power secure its owner's bliss ? 
Rrealth the potent sire of peace ? 
blessed with fame, or kings with ease?' 
if fife is but one common care, 
as bom to suffer and to fear. 
) rank, no station, no degp*ee, 
ontagious taint of sorrow free ?' 
ifta], none : yet in a bolder strain 
melancholy truth maintain : 
ye worldly and profane, retire, 
my voice and ndse my lyre 
not by vulgar ear received : 
t covet life and be deceived ; 
ear of death shall make ye try 
e shade of immortality : 
earth to linger, and to save 
•rey from the devouring grave ; 
lo may survive ye, to bequeath 
sntire, in spite of time and death -, 
ind of being to retrieve, 
ok or from a building live. 
vain labour ! let some ages fly, 
hall moulder, and the volume die. 
till taught, still will ye tliink it strange 
parts of this g^eat fabric change. 
Id station and primeval frame, 
sir shape, their essence, and their name? 
le song ; our hopes, our joys are vain ; 
>rrow, and our portion pain. 

ise from woe, what hopes of comfort 

• 

f wise or great, of judge or king ^ 



Wh;it is B king* umui cnndpinn'dto bear 
The public bMden of the nation's care; 1 

Now crown'd, lome ungry fitction to *pp«ise, t 
Now falls K victim to the people's ewe ; fl 

From the firat blooming of his lll-taugfct yoath | 
Nourish'd in flrttery, ajid estranged from tnitli;^ 
At home, aurroundFd by a servile crowd *| 

Prompt to abuse, and in detraction loud; j 

Abroad, be^rt irith men, and swords, utd BpMfl 
Ri« very state acknowled^ng his fean ; J 

Marching anudst a thousand gMards, he sbowt A 
His secret teiTor of a thousand foes : f 

In war, however prudent, great, or brave, n 
To blind events and fickle cbsnee a aUve ; * 

Seeking to settle what for ever flics. 
Sure (if the to'J, uncertain of the priie, 

liiit lie rctunu with conquest on tu> brow, ' 
Brii^gs up tbe triumph, and absolves the vow: ' 
The captive generals to his ear ure tied, • 

The joyftil citizens' tumultuous tide 'I 

Echoing his glory, gratify his pride. t 

Whut is this triumph ! madness, shouts, and mM 
One great coUection of the people's voice. • 

The wretches he brin^ back, in chains relUe 
What may to-morrow be the victor's fate ; -Jl 
The spoils and trophies borne before him sboVj 
National loss, and epidemic woe; m 

Vuious distress, which he and his may faunr. f 
Does ho not mourn the valiant thousands alaiB, ^ 
The heroics, once the glory of the plain, *' 

Left ill die conflict of the fatal day, •* 

Or the wolf's portion, or the vulture's prey i * 
Does be not weep the laurel which he wean^ 
Wet with the wldlcn' blood utd.w'tdavi^ teinll 
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e, where he comes, the darling of the war ! 
nillions crowding round the gilded car ! 
e Tait joys of this ecstatic hour, 
foil fruition of successild pow'r, 
tnoment and one thought might let him scan 
rarious turns of life, and fickle state of man. 
he dire images of sad distrust, . 
popular change, obscur'd amid the dust 
rises from the victor's rapid wheel ? 
he loud clarion or shrill fife repel 
inward cries of care P can Nature's voice, 
dve, be drown'd, or lessened in the noise, 
gh shouts as thunder loud afflict the air, 
the birds, now released, and shake die ivory 

chair? 
n crowd (he might reflect) yon joyfid crowd, 
'd with my honours, in my praises loud, 
lid fleeting Victory to the vanquished go. 
Id she depress my arms and raise the foe) 
d for that foe with equal ardour wait 
e hig^ palace, or the crowded g^ate ; 
restless rage would pull my statues down, 
cast the brass a-new to his renown. 
mpotent desire of worldly sway ! 
I, who make the triumph of to^y, 
if to-morrow's pomp one part appear, 
iiy with wounds, and lifeless on the bier ! 
(vileness of mankind !) then of all these 
■ my dilated eye with labour sees, 
d one, alas ! repeat me good or great, 
my pale body, or bewail my fate P 
isrch'd I chain'd behind the hostile car, 
actor's pastime, and the sport of war, 
t. XV. 7 
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Would one, would one, his pitying sorrow lend. 
Or be 8o poor to own he was my friend ? 

Avails it then, O reason, to be wise ? 
To see this cruel scene with qwcker eyes ? 
1 u know with more distinction to complain. 
And have superior sense in feeling pain? 

Let us revolve that roll with strictest eye. 
Where safe from time distinguished actions lie. 
And judge if greatness be exempt from pain. 
Or pleasure ever may with power remsun. 

Adam, great type, for whom the world was 
made. 
The fairest blessing to his arms convey'd, 
A charming wife ; and air, and sea, and land. 
And all that move therein, to his command 
Kender^d obedient : say, my pensive Muse, 
What did these golden promises produce ? — 
Scarce tasting life, he was of joy bereav'd ; 
One day, I think, in Paradise he livM, 
Destined the next liis journey to pursue 
Where wounding thorns and cursed thistles grew. 
Ere yet he earns his bread, a-dowu his brow, 
Cnclin'd to eartli, his labouring sweat must flow ; 
His limbs must ache, with daily toils oppressed, 
Ere long-wish'd night brings necessary rest : 
Still viewing witli regret his darling Eve, 
He for her follies and his own must grieve. 
Bewailing still afresh their hapless clioicc, 
His ear oft frighted with the imaged voice 
Of Heaven when first it thunder'd, oft his view, 
/Vghast, as when tlie infant lightning flew. 
And the stern cherub stop'd the fatal road, 
ArinW witli the flames of an avenging Ood; 
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cfongCT son, on the polluted ground, 
fruit of death, lies plaintive of a wound 
I by a brother's hand ; his eldest birth 

mark'd by Heaven, a fugitive o'er earth : 
'by these sorrows heap'd upon the sire, 
nes nor man nor angel to inquire. 
:h age sin'd on, and guilt advanc'd with time ; 
Km ftill added to the father's crime ; 
>OD arose, and, great in anger, said, 

it repenteth me that man was made. 
Iraw thy light, thou Sun ! be dark, ye Skies! 
Tom your deep abyss, ye Waters, rise !' 
e frighted angels heard the' Almighty Lord, 
o'er the earth, from wrathful vials, pour'd 
>esta and storm, obedient to his word, 
time his providence to Noah gave 
^patad of all that he design'd to save : 
ipt from general doom the patriarch stood, 
onn'd the waves, and triumph'd o'er the flood, 
e winds &11 silent, and the waves decrease ; 
lore brings quiet, and the olive peace ; 
tin his heart does inward sorrow feel, 
.h fidth alone forbids him to reveal. 

the backward world his views are cast, 
leatfa diffus'd, and universal waste. 
:Dt (tad prospect !) can he ought descry 
[what afflicts his melancholy eye) 
beauties of the ancient fabric lost, 
laina of craggy hill, or lengths of dreary coast ? 
le to high Heaven his pious breathings tum'd ; 
ping, he hop'd ; and sacrificing, moum'd ; 
n of God's image only eight he found 
ch'd from the watery grave, and sav'd from ivv 
tionB drown'd ; 
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And of three aoos, the future hopes ol cartb. 
The seed vhence empirea rami receive their t^j 
One he foresee* excluded heavenly grace. 
And mark'd with ctuve*, futal to bia nee. 

AbRiham, potent prince, the tneod of God, 
Of human ilia thuH bear the deMin'd l(»ul, , 
By blood and baltlei loiut bi« power m^ntM^ 
And sluy the nmuvcbs ere he nilea the pluBj , 
Must deal jiut portioiu of a lernle life 
To n proud handmud, and a peevish wifei 
Muit with th« mother leave llii' weeping to 
In want to wander, and in wilda to groui ; 
Must take hit other child, his a£e'» hope. 
To Ireniblin^ Moriah's melancholy top, 
Ordei-'d to drench hi a knife in libiil blood. 
Destroy hi» heir, or disobey his God. , 

Moses beheld that {led : but how beheld | 

Tlie Deity, in mdiaiit betuns conceal'd, , 

And clouded in » deep abyss of light? 
"While present, too severe for human sight, ' 

Nor staying longer than one awift-wing'd night: . 
Tile following days, ai;d months, and years, di 

To iicrce encounter, and to toilsome deed: 
ilis youth with wuntB and hardshipa must enpoB 
Plots iind rebcllinna must disturb his age^ ^ 

Some Corah still aroae, some rebel slave, | 

Prompter to unk the slate than he to save. 
And Itirael did his rage so far pi-ovoke, 
'i'hiitwbat tic Godliead wroto the prophet broke, 
His M.)itc scarce lieard, liis dictates Hcarce bcliev'd 
111 camps, in arnia, in piigiimujfe, he liv'd. 
And died obedient to severest law, 
Fui-LiJ 1(1 tread the Pvotuw'd-Uml he saw. 
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My father's life was one long line of care, 
A scene of danger and a state of war : 
Alarm'd, expos'd, his childhood must engage 
The bear's rough gpripe and foaming lion's rage. 
By various turns his threaten'd youth must fear 
Goliah's lifted sword, and Saul's emitted spear. 
Forlorn he must, and persecuted, fly, *> 

Climb tlie steep mountain, in the cavern lie, v 
And often ask, and be refus'd to die. j 

For ever from his manly toils are known 
The weight of power and anguish of a crown. 
What tongue can speak the restless monarch's woes, 
"When God and Nathan were declar'd his foes ? 
"When every object his offence revil'd. 
The husband murder'd, and the wife defil'd. 
The parent's rinsimpress'd upon the dying childf 
"What heart can think the g^ef which he sustain'd, 
"When the King's crime brought vengeance on the 
And the inexorable prophet's voice [land. 

Gave fanune, plague, or war, and bid him fix his 
choice ? 

He died; and, oh ! may no reflection shed 
Its poisonous venom on the royal dead : 
Yet the unwilling truth must be express'd 
"Wliich long has labour'd in this pensive breast ; 
I>>-ing, he added to my weight of care; 
He made me to his crimes undoubted heir ; 
Left his unfinish'd murder to liis son. 
And Joab's blood cntail'd on Judah's crown. 
Young as I was, I hasted to fulfil 
The cruel dictates of my parent's will : 
W his fair deeds a distant view I took. 
But tum'd the tube upon his faults to looV •, 

1 
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Forgot his youth, spent in his country's cause. 

His care of right, his reverence to the laws; 

But could with joy his years of folly trace. 

Broken and ol(^ in Bathsheba's embrace ; 

Could follow him where'er he stray'd from goody 

A.nd cite his sad example, whilst I trod 

Paths open to deceit, and track'd with blood. 

Soon docile to the secret acts of ill. 

With smiles 1 could betray, with temper kill ; 

Soon in a brother could a rival view. 

Watch all his acts, and all his ways pursue : 

In vain for life he to the altar fled ; 

Ambition and revenge have certain speed. 

Ev'n there, my soul, ev'n there he should have fell. 

But that my interest did my rage conceal. 

Doubling my crime, I promise and deceive. 

Purpose to slay, whilst swearing to forgive : 

Treaties, persuasions, sighs, and tears, are vain; 

With a mean lie curs'd vengeance I sustain. 

Join fraud to force, and policy to power, 

Till of the destin'd fugitive secure. 

In solemn state to parricide I rise, 

And, as God lives, this day my brotlier dies. 

Be witness to my tears, celestial Muse ! 
In vain I would forget, in vain excuse 
Fraternal blood by my direction spilt ; 
In vain on Joab's head transfer the guilt : 
The deed was acted by tlie subject's hand. 
The sword was pointed by the King^s command : 
Aline was the murder ; it was mine alone : 
Years of contrition must the crime atone ; 
Nor can iny g^hy soul expect relief, 
But from a long sincevily of ^ricf. 
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With an imperfect band and trembling heart. 

Her loTe of truth niperior to her art, 

Abeady the reflecting Muse has trac'd 

The mournful figures of my actions past. 

The pensive goddess has already taught 

How vain is hope, and how vexatious thought ; 

From growing childhood to declining age. 

How tedious every step, how gloomy eveiy stage. 

This course of vanity almost complete, 

Tlr'd in the field of life, I hope retreat 

In the still shades of death ; for dread, and pain* 

Xnd griel^ will find their shafts elanc'd in vain. 

And their pcnnts broke, retorted from the head. 

Safe in the grave, and free among the dead. 

Yet tell me, frighted reason, what is death ? 
Blood only stopp'd, and interrupted breath ? 
The utmost limit of a narrow span, 
An end of motion, which with life began ? 
As smoke that rises from the kindling fires 
Ii seen this moment, and the next expires ; 
As empty clouds by rising winds are tost. 
Their fleeting forms scarce sooner found than losi, 
So vanishes our state, so pass our days. 
So life but opens now, and now decays ; 
The cradle and tiie tomb, alas ! so nigh. 
To live is scarce distinguish'd from to die. 

Cure of the miser's wish and coward's fear. 
Death only shows us what wc knew was near : 
With courage, therefore, view the pointed horn*, 
Dread not deatli's anger, but expect his power. 
Nor Nature's law with fruitless sorrow mourn, 
But die, O mortal man ! for thou wast born. 

Cautious through doubt, by want of courage \v\sc . 
To 8udi advice the reasoner still replies. 
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Yet measuring all the long continued space. 
Every successive day's repeated race. 
Since Time first started from his pristine goal. 
Till he had reach'd that hour wherein my soul 
Join'dto my body, swelPd the womb, I was 
(At least I think so) nothing ; must I pass 
Again to nothing when this vital breath 
Ceasing, consigns me o'er to rest and death? 
Must the whole man, amazing thought ! return 
To the cold marble or contracted urn ? 
And never shall those particles agree. 
That were in life this individual he ? 
But sever'd, must they join the general mass, 
Through other forms and shapes ordain'd to pass. 
Nor thought nor image kept of what he was? 
Does the great Word, that gave him sense, ordain 
That life shall never wake diat sense again ? 
And will no power his sinking spirits save 
From the dark caves of death, and chambers of 
the grave? 

r^ach evening I behold the setting sun 
AVith downward speed into the ocean run ; 
Yet the same light (pass but some fleeting hours) 
Exerts his vigour, and renews his powers ; 
Starts the bright race again : his constant flame 
Ttiscs and sets, returning still the same. 
I mark the various fury of the winds. 
These ncitlier seasons guide, nor order binds ; 
They now dilate, and now contract their force ; 
Various their speed, but endless is their course. 
From his first fountain and beginning ouze, 
Down to the sea each brook and torrent flows ; 
Though sundry drops or leave or swell the stream, 
'J he whole still runs wlt\\ ec\vx3\ \)^c^ \Xi^ ?ara!kfc \ 
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Still other waves supply the rising urns. 

And the eternal flood no want of water mourns. 

Why then must man obey the sad decree. 
Which subjects neither sun, nor wind, nor sea ? 

A ^ower that does with opening mom arise, 
And, f!auri^ng the day, at evening dies ; 
A winged eastern blast, just skimming o'er 
The ocean's brow, and sinking on the shore ; 
A fire, whose flame through crackling stubble fly ; 
A meteor shooting from the summer-sky ; 
A bowl a-down the bending mountain roll'd ; 
A bubble breaking, and a fable told ; 
A noontide shadow, and a midnight dream. 
Are emblems which with semblance apt proclaim 
Our earthly course ; but, O my soul ! so fast 
Must life run off, and death for ever last ! 

This dark opinion, sure, is too confin'd. 
Else whence this hope and terror of the mind ^ 
Does something still, and somewhere, yet remain : 
Reward or punishment, delight or pain ? 
Say, shall our relics second birth receive ? 
Sleep we to wake, and only die to Uve ? 
When the sad wife has clos'd her husband*s eyes. 
And pierc'd the echoing vault with doleful cries, 
Lies the pale corpse not yet entirely dead. 
The spirit only from the body fled. 
The grosser part of lieat and motion void. 
To be by fire, or worm, or time destroy'd ; 
The soul, immortal substance, to remain 
Conscious of joy and capable of pain ? 
And if her acts have been directed well. 
While with her friendly clay she deign'd to dwell, 
Shall she with safety reacli her pristine seat. 
Find ber rest endless, juid her bliss complete ': 
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And while the buried man we idly mourn. 
Do angels joy to see his better half return ? 
But if she has deform'd this earthly life 
With murderous rapine and seditious strife, 
Amaz'd, repuls'd, and by those angels driyen 
From the ethereal seat and blissful heaven. 
In everlasting darkness must she lie. 
Still more unhappy that she cannot die ? 

Amid two seas, on one small point of land. 
Wearied, uncertain, and amaz*d, we stand : 
On either side our thoughts incessant turn. 
Forward we dread, and looking back we mourn ; 
Losing the present in this dubious haste. 
And lost ourselves betwixt the future and the past 

These cruel doubts contending in my breast. 
My reason staggering and my hopes oppressed. 
Once more I said, once more I will inquire 
What is this little, agile, pervious fire. 
This fluttering motion which we call the Mind, 
How does she act ? and where is she confin'd ? 
Have we the power to guide her as we please ? 
Whence then those evils that obstruct our ease ? 
We happiness pursue ; we fly from pain ; 
Yet the pursuit, and yet the flight is vain ; 
And while poor Nature labours to be bless'd. 
By day with pleasure, and by night with rest. 
Some stronger power eludes our sickly will. 
Bashes our rising hope with certain ill. 
And makes us, with reflective trouble, see 
That all is destin'd which we fancy free. 

That Power superior, then, which rules our mind. 
Is his decree by human prayer inclined ? 
Will he for sacriflce our sorrows ease ? 
And can our tears reverae Yua tesv ^<&ct^^\ 
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et religion ud where reason fails, 
loads of incense in, to turn the scales, 
t the silent sanctuary show [know, 

from the bahbling schools we may not 
an may shun or bear his destined part of woe 
it shaU amend, or what absolve our fate ? 
IS we hover in a mediate state 
t infinity and nothing ; bounds, 
ndlesBterms, whose doubtful sense confounds 
al thought, whilst all we apprehend 
: our hopes must rise, our sorrows cud. 
Creator deigns to be our friend. 
1,— and instant bade the priests prepare 
baal sacrifice and solemn prayer. 
from vulgar herds, with garlands g^y, 
Ired bulls ascend the sacred way : 
tful youth proceed to form the choir, 
>reathe the flute, or strike the vocal wire : 
kids in comely order next advance, 
»eat the timbrel and instruct the dance : 
B the chosen tribe, from Levi sprung, 
ig by just return the holy song. 
the choir in solemn state they past, 
anxious King came last. 
cpcd hymn pcrform'd, my promis'd vow 
and, bowing at the altar low, 
r of heaven! (I said) and judge of earth I 
word call'd out this universe to birth, 
»e kind power and influencing care 
nous creatures move, and live, and are ; 
asing once that care, witlidrawn that power, 
nove (alas!) and live, and are no more; 
•Jent Master, omnipresent King, 
c, to Oiee, my lust distress 1 bring. 
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<Thou that canst still the ra^ng of the seas. 
Chain up the winds and bid the tempests cease. 
Redeem my shipwreckM soul from raging gusts 
Of cruel passion, and deceitful lusts ; 
From storms of nge and dangerous rocks of pride^'} 
Let thy strong hand this little vessel guide. > 

(It was thy hand that made it) through the tide J 
Impetuous of this life ; let thy command 
Direct my course, and bring me safe to land. 

'If, while this wearied flesh draws fleeting; 
breath. 
Not satisfied with life, afraid of death. 
It haply be thy will that I should know 
Glimpse of delight or pause from anxious woe ; 
From now, from instant now, great Sire ! dispel 
The clouds that press my soul ; from now reveal 
\ gracious beam of light ; from now inspire 
My tongue to sing, my hand to touch the lyre ; 
My open'd thought to joyous prospects raise. 
And for thy mercy let me sing thy pndse : 
Or, if thy will ordains I still shall wait 
Some new hereafter and a future state. 
Permit me strength my weight of woe to bear. 
And raise my mind superior to my care : 
Let me, howe'er unable to explain 
The secret labyrinths of thy ways to man, 
With humble zeal confess thy awful power, 
Still weeping hope, and wondering, still adore : 
So in my conquest be thy miglit declared. 
And for thy justice be thy name revered.' 

My prayer scarce ended, a stupendous gloom 
Darkens the air; loud thunder shakes the dome : 
To the beginning miracle succeed 
An aM'/liJ silence, and religious dxeaA. 
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Sodden breab forth a more than coitunon day : 
The Mcred wood, which on the altar lay, 
Uflftouch'd, unfigfated, glows — 
Amhronal odour, such as never flows 
Ihim Arab's gam, or the Sabcan rose. 
Does round the air evolving scents difluse : 
Ike hd^ ground is wet with heavenly dews : 
Gdesdal music (such Jendes' lyre, 
8«di Miriam's timbrel would in vain require) 
Strikes to my thought through my admiring ear, 
^di ectasy too fine, and pleasure hard to bear - 
And, lo! what sees my ravish'd eye ? what feels 
Iff wondering soul ? an opening cloud reveals 
An heavenly form, embodied and array'd 
With robes of Kght : I heard : the angel said, — 

'Cease, Han, of woman bom, to hope relief 
Vrom dsily trouble and continued grief. 
^7 hope of joy deliver to the wind ; 
Suppress thy passions, and prepare thy mind. 
Free and femili^i* with misfortune grow ; 
Be ui'd to sorrow, and inur'd to woe. 
^ weakening toil and hoary age o'ercome 
See thy decrease, and hasten to thy tomb. 
U&Te to thy children tumult, strife, and war, 
'ortioiis of toil and legacies of care : 
Send the successive ills through ages down, 
And let each weeping father tell his son, 
"IW, deeper struck, and more distinctly gricv'd. 
He amit augment the sorrows he received. 

'The child to whose success thy hope is bouiut. 
^ thou srt scarce interred, or he is crown'd, 
1*0 hilt of arbitrary sway inclin'd, 
CHut cursed poison to the prince's mind !; 

Vol. XV. K 
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»ShalI from thy dictates and his duty rove, 
And lose his £^at defence, his people's love : 
HI counsell'd, vanquish'd, fugitive, disgrac'd. 
Shall mourn the fame of Jacob's strengfth effac'd: 
Shall sigh the King diminished, and the crown 
With lessen'd ra3r8 descending to his son : 
Shall see the wreaths his g^randsire knew to reap 
By active toil and military sweat, 
Pining incline their sickly leaves, and shed 
Their faUing honours from his giddy head : 
By arms or prayer unable to assuage 
Domestic horror and intestine rag^ ; 
Shall from the victor and the vanquish'd fear. 
From Israel's arrow and from Judah's spear : 
Shall cast his wearied limbs on Jordan's floods 
By brothers' arms disturb'd, and stain'd with kin- 
dred blood. 

' Hence labouring years shall weep their destin'd 
race, 
Chai'g'd with ill omens, sullied with disgrace : 
Time, by necessity compell'd, shall go 
Through scenes of war, and epochas of woe : 
The empire lessen'd in a parted stream 
Shall lose its course — 

Indulge thy tears ; the heathen shall blaspheme ; 
Judah shall fall, oppress'd by grief and shame, 
And men shall, from her ruins, know her fame. 

* New Egypts yet, and second bonds remain, 
A harsher Pharaoh, and a heavier chain. 
Again, obedient to a dire command. 
Thy captive sons shall leave the Promis'd Land ; 
Their name more low, their servitude more vile, 
SIi^U on Euphrates' bank renew the grief of Me. 



le. J 
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' These pointed spireB that wound the ambient sky. 
Inglorious change ! shall in destruction lie 
Low, levelFd with the dust, their heights unknown, 
Or measured by their ruin. Yonder throne. 
For lasting glory built, desig^'d the seat 
Of kings for ever bless'd, for ever great, 
Remov'd by the invader's barbarous hand. 
Shall grace his triumph in a foreign land ; 
The tyrant shall demand yon sacred load 
Of gold and vessels set apart to God ; 
Then by rile hands to common use debas'd, "^ 
Shall send them flowing round his drunken feast, C 
With sacrilegious taunt and impious jest. J 

* Twice fourteen ages shall ^eir way complete i 
Empires by various turns shall rise and set. 
While thy abandoned tribes shall only know 

A different master and a change of woe ; 
With downcast eyelids, and vrith looks aghast, 
Shall dread the fUture or bewail the past. 

* Afflicted Israel shall sit weeping down. 
Fast by the streams where Babel's waters run. 
Their harps upon the neighbouring willows hung, 
Nor joyous hymn encouraging their tongue. 

Nor cheerful dance their feet ; with toil oppressed, 
Their wearied limbs aspiring but to rest. 
In the reflective stream the sighing bride. 
Viewing her charms impaired, abash'd shall hide 
Her pensive head, and in her languid face 
The bridegroom shall foresee his sickly race, 
Mliile pondrous fetters vex their close embrace. 
With irksome anguish then your priests shall 

mourn 
Their long-neglected feasts' despair'd re\wnV) 
And tad oblivion of their solemn days *. 
Tbeaccfbrth their voices they shaU oii\y m^c, 
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Ldiuler to weep. By (lny your frighted Been >' 
Sliall call for fotinturiB to express their tean, | 
And <i/i»h thdr cye=a were flooda: by nigbt. fe 

Of opening' gnl^ black atonuB, and ni^n^ ftri 
Starting amu'd, shftll to the people k1i»w [« 
Emblrms of heavenly wrath, and mystic Ifpol 
'Tbe captive*, as their tjrant shall require •[ 
Thai they should breathe the song and MttoU 
Sliall iay, " Cmii Jacob's servile race rejotc«, flf 
Untuii'd the music, and diaus'd the voiced --> 
WJiat can we play (tbey shall diaeonrae) ho* ll( 
In foreign lands, and to a barbarous king f ^ 
We and our lathers, from our cliildliood bred 
To watch the cruel victor'a eye, to dread 
Tlie iirbitrary lash, to bend, to grieve, 
(Outcast of moriftl race) can we i;onceive 

Image of au^t delightful, soft, or gay ? 
Ala;' when we have toil'd tlie longsome day, 
Tht fullest bliss our hfvrts aspire to knaw> 
Ib but some interval from active woe ; 
In broken rest ami startling aleep to niour^ 
Til I mom the tyraut and tiie scnurge return ; < 
Bred up iq (pief, can pleasure be our thcnef • 
Our endless angtiish does not Nalur« claim? i 
Heasnn and sorrow arc to us the same. '| 

Mat '. with wild amazement we require ^ 

Ifidle Folly was nut Pleasure's sire ^ ^ 

Miidiies.1, we fiuicy, gave an ill-liin'd birth *i 
' ['□ fanning Laughter and to Irantic Mirth." I 
■ This is the series of perpetual woe, • 

Whicb thou, alas ! and tliine are bom to know. 
lUiwtrious wretch ! repine not, nor reply j • 
Viewnoi what Heaven ord^na with reason's eyS| 
Too bright the object is, Ote ALAxnc^Sk^naU^l 
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The man who would resolve tl^e work of fate. 

May limit number and make crooked strait : 

Stop thy inquiry, then, and curb thy sense. 

Nor let dust argue with Omnipotence. 

*Ti8 God who must dispose, and man sustain. 

Bom to endure, forbidden to complain : 

Thy sum of life must his decrees fulfil ; 

What derogates from his command is ill. 

And that alone is good which centres in his will.. 

' Yet that thy labouring senses may^not droop, 
(Lost to dehght, and destitute of hope,} 
Remark what I, God's messenger, aver 
From Him, who neither can deceive nor err. 
The land, at length redeemed, shall cease to mourn^ 
Shall from her sad captivity return : 
Sion shall r^se her long-dejected head. 
And in her courts the law again be read : 
Again the glorious Temple shall arise. 
And with new lustre pierce the neighbouring skies ; 
The promised seat of empire shall again 
Cover the mountain, and command tlie plain ; 
And from thy race disting^sh'd. One shall spring 
Greater in act than victor, more than king } 
In dignity and power sent down from Heaven 
To succour earth. To him, to him 'tis given 
Pasnon, and care, and ang^sh, to destroy : 
Through him soft peace and plenitude of joy 
Perpetual o'er the world redeem'd shall flow ; 
No more may man inquire, nor angel know. 

* Now, Solomon, remembering who thou art. 
Act through tliy remnant life the decent part : 
Go forth? be strong; with patience and with care 
Perform and sufi'er; to thyself severe, 

K2 
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Gracious to others, thy desires suppressed. 
Diffused thy virtues, first of men, be^bestJ 
Thy sum of duty let two words contain, 
O may they gp^yen in thy heart remain ! 
Be humble, and be just' The angel said ; 
With upward speed his agile ^xongs he spread. 
Whilst on the holy ground I prostrate lay. 
By various doubts impelled, or to obey 
Or to object : at leng^ (my mournful look 
Heaven-ward erect) determined, thus I spoke : 

* Supreme, all-wise, eternal Potentate ! 
Sole Author, sole Disposer of our fate ! 
Entliron'd in light and immortality. 
Whom no man fully sees, and none can 'see ! 
Original of Beings ! Power divine ! 
Since that I live, and that I think, is thine ; 
Benign Creator ! let thy plastic hand 
Dispose its own effect : let thy conmiand 
Restore, great Father, thy instructed son. 
And in my act may thy great will de done !' 
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CAjrro I. 

3ilATTHBW met Richard)* when or wha« 
From story is not mighty clear : 
Of many knotty points they spoke. 
And pf and con by turns ^ey took : 
Rats half the manuscript have ate ; 
IMre hunger ! which we still regret ; 
O ! may they ne'er ag^n digest 
The horrors of so sad a feast : 
Yet less our grie( if what remains, 
Dear Jacobyf by thy care and pains 
Shall be to future times conyey'd : 
ft thus begins; 
* * * * Here Matthew said, 

^ mOmid SkekoB. t Jacob Tonaomtbft^MlDKS^ts. 
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< Alma, in Tene ; in prose, the mind ; 

By Aiistotle'i pen defin'd, 

Throughoat die bodj aqtuit or tail* 

Is bonijide^ all in all : 

And yet, slap daah, is aD a|^ 

In every sinew, nerrc, and rein ; 

Runs here and there, like Hamlet's ghoat. 

While every where she roks the roast. 

< This system, Richard, we are told 
The men of Oxford firmly YmcAA, : 
The Cambridge wits, yon know, deny 
With ip9e dixU to comply : 
They say, (for in good truth they ^>eak 
With small respect of that old Greek) 
That, putting all his woida together, 
Tis three bhie beans in one blue bladder. 

' Ahna, they strenuously maintain. 
Sits cock-horse on her throne, the brain. 
And from that seat of thought dispenses 
Her sovereign pleasure to the senses : 
Two optic nerves, they say, she ties. 
Like spectacles, across the eyes. 
By which the spirits bring her word 
Whene'er the balls are fix'd or stirr'd ; 
How quick at park and play they strike ; 
The duke they court; the toast they like ; 
And at St. James' turn their g^race 
From former friends, now out of place. 

* Without these aids, to be more serious. 
Her power, they hold, had been precarious ; 
The eyes might have conspir'd her ruin. 
And she not known what they were doing. 
Foolish it had been, and unkind, 
Th:it they should aee, and 9^« b^\»\ak^ 
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' Wise Nature likewise, they suppose^ 
Has drawn two conduits down our nose : 
Could Alma else with judgment tell 
When cabbage stinks, or roses smell ^ 
Or who would ask for her opinion 
Between an oyster and an onion f 
For from most bodies, Dick, you know, 
Some little bits ask leave to flow. 
And as through these canals they roll. 
Bring up a sample of the whole ; 
Like footmen running before coaches^ 
To tell the inn what lord approaches. 

' By nerves about our palate plac'd. 
She likewise judges of the taste; 
Else (dismal thought!) our warlike men 
Might drink thick Port for fine Champagne, 
And our ill-judging wives and daughters 
Mistake small-beer for citron-watels. 

* Hence, too, that she might better hear. 
She sets a dram at either ear. 

And loud or gentle, harsh or sweet. 
Are but the alarums which they beat. 

'Last, to enjoy her sense of feeling, 
(A thing she much delights to deal in) 
A thousand little nerves she sends 
Quite to our toes' and fingers' ends. 
And these, in g^ratitude, again 
Return their spirits to the brain : 
In which their figure being printed 
(As just before, I think, I hinted) 
Alma informed can try the case. 
As she had been upon the place. 

* Thus while the judge gives different io\XTVv\«iS 
To country counsel and attornies. 
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He on the bench in quiet sits 
Deciding, as they bring the writs. 
The Pope thus prays and sleeps at Rome, 
And very seldom stirs from home. 
Yet sending forth his holy spies. 
And having heard what they advise. 
He rules the church's blessed dominions. 
And sets men's faith by his opinions. 

* The scholars of the Stagyrite, 
'Who for the old opinion fight. 
Would make their modem friends confess 
The difference but from more to less : 
The Mind, say they, while you sustain 
To hold her station in the brain. 
You g^nt, at least she is extended, 
ErgOf the whole dispute is ended : 
For till to-morrow i^ould you plead 
From form and structure of the head. 
The Mind as visibly is seen 
Extended through the whole machine. 
Why should all honour then be ta'en 
From lower parts to load the brain. 
When other limbs we plainly see 
Each in his way as brisk as he ? 
For music, grant the head receives it. 
It is the artist's hand that gives it ? 
And though the skull may wear the laurel. 
The soldier's arm sustains the quarrel. 
Besides, the nostrils, ears, and eyes. 
Are not his parts, but his allies : 
Ev'n what you hear the tongue proclaim. 
Conies ab origine from them. 
What could the head perform alone» 
If all their friendly aids 'were ^iwi 
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\ foolish figure he must make. 

Do nothing else but sleep and ache. 

* Nor matters it that you can show 
How to the head the spirits go ; 
Those spirits started ftom some goal. 
Before they through the veins could roU ; 
Now we should hold them much to blame. 
If they went back before they came. 

* If, therefore, as we must suppose, 
rhey came from fingers and from toes; 
[)r toes or fingers, in this case, 

[>f numskulFs self should take the place ; 
disputing fair you grant thus much, 
rhat all sensation is but touch. 
Dip but your toes into cold water, 
rheir correspondent teeth will chatter y 
Vnd strike the bottom of your feet, 
fou set 3^ur head into a heat. 
The bully beat, and happy lover, 
}onfes8 that feeling lies all over. 

' Note here, Lucretius dares to teach 
As all our youth may learn from Creech) 
That ^yt:^ were made but could not view, 
9or huids embrace, nor feet pursue, 
3ut heedless Nature did produce 
rhe members first, and then the use : 
VHiat each must wX was yet unknown, 
nil aU is mov'd by Chance alone. 

'A man fiist builds a country-seat, 
rhen finds the walls not good to eat. 
Another plants, and wondering sees 
^or books nor medals on his trees. 
k*et poet and philosopher 
l^as he who dunt «ucii whims aver. 



Bless'd, for his sake, be hunuui reason. 
That came at all, though late in season. 

' But no man sure e'er left his house. 
And saddled Ball, with thoughts so wild 

To bring a midwife to his spouse. 
Before he knew she was with child : 

And no man ever reap'd his com. 
Or from the oven drew his bread. 

Ere hinds and bakers yet were bom. 
That taught them both to sow and knead. 
Before they^re ask'd can maids refuse ? 
Can' — * Pray, (sajrs Dick) hold in your Muse; 
While you Pindaric truths rehearse. 
She hobbles in alternate verse.' 
' Verse ! (Mat replied) is that my care ?' 
' Go on, (quoth Richard) soft and fair.' 

< This looks, friend Dick, as Nature had 
But exercis'd the salesman's trade ; 
As if she haply had sat down 
And cut out clothes for all the Town, . 
Then sent them out to Monmouth-street, 
To try what persons they would fit; 
But every free and licens'd tailor 
Would in this theas find a failure. 
Should whims hke these his head perplex. 
How could he work for either sex ? 
His clothes as atoms mi^t prevail. 
Might fit a pismire or a whale. 
No, no : he views ^ith studious pleasure 
Your shape before he takes your measure 
For real Kate he made the bodice. 
And not for an ideal goddess. 
No error near his shopboard lurk'd; 
He knew the folks for wYiom Yic: votk'd . 
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Still to their uze he umM his skiU, 
Blse, pr'ythee, who would pay his bill P 

* Next, Dick, if Chance herself should vary. 
Observe how matters would miscarry : 
Across your eyes, friend, place your shoes. 
Your spectacles upon your toes. 

Then you and Memmius shall ag^e 
How nicely men would walk or see. 

' But wisdom, peevish and cross-grain'd. 
Must be opposM to be sustainM; 
And still your knowledge will increase, 
Aa you make other people's less. 
In arms and science 'tis the same ; 
Our rivals' hurts create our fame. 
At Faubert's,* if disputes arise 
Among the champions for the prize* 
To prove who gave the fairer butt, 
J6tm shows the chalk on Robert's coat. 
So for the honour of your book, 
It tells where other folks mistook. 
And as their notions you confound, 
Tlioae you invent get farther g^round. 

* The commentators on old Ari- 
stotle ('tis urg'd) in judgment vary : 
They to their own conceits have brought 
The image of his general thought. 

Just as the melancholic eye 

Sees fleets and armies in the sky. 

And to the poor apprentice' ear 

The bells sound * Whittington Lord May'r.' 

The conjurer thus explains his scheme ; 

Thus spirits walk, and prophets dream ; 
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NOTth-Britons thus have second sight. 
And Gennsns, free from g^shot, fight. 

* Theodoret and Origen, 
And fifty other learned men. 
Attest, that if their comments find. 
The traces of their master's mind. 
Alma can ne'er decay nor die : 
This flatly f other sect deny, 
Simplicius, Theopbrast, Durand, 
Great names, but hard in verse to stand : 
They wonder men should have mistook 
The tenets of their master's book. 
And hold that Alma yields her breath, 
O'ercome by age, and sciz'd by death. 

Now which were wise ? and which were fools 

Poor Alma sits between two stools ; 

Tlie more she reads the more perplex'd, 

'I'he comment ruining the text ; 

Now fears, now hopes her doubtful fate : 

But, Richard, let her look to that — 

Whilst we our own affairs pursue. 

• These different systems, old or new, 
.\ man with half an eye may see 
Were only form'd to disagree. 

Now to bring things to fair conclusion. 
And save much Christian ink's effusion, 
liCt me propose an healing scheme. 
And sail along the middle stream ; 

For, Dick, if we could reconcile 
Old Aristotle with Gassendus, 

How many would admire our toil. 
And yet how few would comprehend us ! 

\HeTe, Richard, let my scheme commence : 
Oh ! may my words be \oDt m «ewae. 
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While pleased Thalia deigns to write 
The slips and bounds of Alma's flig^ht. 

* My simple system diall suppose 
That Alma enters at the toes ; 
That then she mounts by just degrees. 

Up to the anklesy leg^^ and knees ; 

Next, as the sap of life does rise. 

She lends her vigour to the thighs ; 

\nd, all these under regions past. 

She nestles somewhere near the waist ! 

Ciives pun or pleasure, g^ef or lau^ter, 

As we shall show at larg« hereafter : 

Mature, if not improved by time. 

Up to the heart she loves to climb ; 

^^fom thence, compelled by craft and age, 

She makes the head her latest stage.' 
*Prom the feet upward to the head,— 

^y, and short (says Dick) proceed.' 
' Dick, that is not an idle notion ; 

Observe the prog^ss of the motion : 

Krst I demonstratively prove, 

1*hat feet were only made to move, 

And legs desire to come and go, 

For they have nothing else to do. 
'Hence, long before the child can crawl, 

He learns to kick, to wince, and sprawl ; 

1*0 hinder which, your midwife knows 

1*0 bind those parts extremely close, 

'"Cat Alma, newly enter'd in. 

And stunn'd at her own christening's din, 

fearful of future grief and pain, 

Should silently sneak out again. 
: Full piteous seems young Alma's case, ^ 

I As b a luckless ^meater's place, V 

•^ifteiroii/c//jofpIa7,yrt must not pass. ^ 
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< Agfain as she grows something stronger. 
And master's feet are swath'd no longer. 

If in the night too oft he kicks. 
Or shows his loco-motive tricks. 
These first assaults fat Kate repays him. 
When half-asleep she overlays him. 

< Now mark, dear Richard, from the age 
That children tread this worldly stage, 
Broomstaff or poker they bestride. 

And round the parlour love to ride. 
Till thoughtful father's pious care 
Provides his brood, next Smithfield fair. 
With supplemental hobbyhorses ; 
And happy be their infant courses! 

' Hence for some years they ne'er stand stili $ 
Their legs, you see, djtect their will ; 
From opening mom till setting sun 
Around the fields and woods they run ; 
They frisk, and dance, and leap, and play. 
Nor heed what Friend or Snape can say. 

* To her next stage as Alma flies. 
And likes, as I have said, the thighs. 
With sympathetic power she warms 
Their good allies and friends, the arms; 
While Betty dances on the green, 
And Susan is at stoolball seen ; 

While John for ninepins does declare, 
And Roger loves to pitch the bar ; 
Botli legs and arms spontaneous move. 
Which was the thing I meant to prove. 

* Another motion now she makes : 
O' need I name the seat she takes ? 

His tJiought quite chang'd the stripling finds: 
The sport and race no mote Yve tomvAs \ 
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■jtd Tray and^^oiiiter lie, 
ries unmoleited fly : 
the jocund plain he leayes, 
' the nymph in secret ^eves : 
; accents he compkdns 
1 fires and raging pains. 
tnphy too^ longs to be alone, 
aU the swains and sighs for one : 
nph is warmM with young desire, 
Js, and diei^ to quench his fire. 
eet each evening in the grove : 
ariey but augments their love ; 
e priest their case they tell ; 
the knot, and all goes well. 

my llose, just distance keep^ 

1 a nuud, and must not peep, 
month's time the boddice loose, 
Eticoata too short, disclose 

this age the active mind 
lie waist lies most confin'd, 
t young life and quickening sense 
ran his influence darted thence : 
the nuddle of the world 
t's prolific rays are hurPd; 
n that seat he darts those beams 
juicken earth with genial flames.' 
who thus long had passive sat, 
fok'd his chin and cock'd his hal^ 
ipp'd his hand upon the board, 
IS the youth put in his word : 
advocates, sweet sir, would find him 
;r place than you assigned him.' 
advocates, Dick, who are those ?'— 
)et8 you may well suppose. 
L2 
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I'm aony, sir, j-ou h&ve dwcardeil 

The men with whom tiH now you herded, 

Fraaemen ilone, for privBle ends, 

i thought, forsook their ani^ient friends. 

In cor tiillavit, cries Lucretius, 

If he may be «Uow'd to leach us ; 

I'he self-sune thinf lofi Ovid layi, 

(A proper judge in such it case.) 

Horace his phrase ia terrtt jeciir. 

And hnppy wna that curious speaker. 

Here Virgil, too, has plac'd thia piaaioD i 

What sij^niGes tou I ong quotation ' 

In ode uid Epic plain the cue is. 

That I.Dve holds one of these two places.' 

' Dick, without passinn or reflection, 
I'll straight demolis-h this objection. 

' First, poets, all the world ^reea, 
Write half to profit, half to please; 
Matter and figure they produce. 
For garnish this, and tlint for use ; 
And, in the structure of their feasts. 
They seek to feed and please their ^esti^ : 
But one may balk this good intent. 
And take tliinga otherwise than meant. 
Thus, if you dine with my Lord May'r, 
8oS9t beef and ven' son ia your fare, 
Tht'nce you proceed to awan and bustard. 
And persevere in tnrt and ciislard ; 
But luhp-leavca and lemon-peel. 
Help only to adorn tite meal ; 
And punted flags, auperb and neat. 
Proclaim you welcome to the treat. 
The man of aense his meat devoiin^ 
But oii}y smells the p^el and flow'rs j 



must be an idle dreamer, 
avei the pie, and g^aws the streamer. 
t Gapid goes with bow and arrows, 
snus keeps her coach and sparrows, 
It emblem to acquaint one 
1 is sharp, the mother wanton. 
lages have sometimes shown 
c sense, but oftner none ; 
o conceives what bards devise, 
eaven is plac'd in Celiacs eyes ? 
re's the sense direct, and moral, 
eth are pearl, or lips are coral ? 
r Horace owns he various writ, 
. or sober maggots bit ; 
lere too much the poet ranted, 
;« philosopher recanted : 
re Episdes may disprove 
nton Odes he made to love, 
retius keeps a mighty pother 
tq>id and his fimcied mother ; 
iT great Queen of earth and air, 
« that winds and seas obey her, • 

bile her honour he rehearses, 
« her to inspire his verses, 
e from this poetic madness, 
ige he says, in sober sadness, 
e and all her fellow gods 
ig in their high abodes, 
leas of this world below, 
dth or hanging, weal or woe ; 
:e disturb their heavenly spirits 
:i4>in's cheats, or Cxsar's merits. 
e'er can Latin poets prove 
lies the real seat of Love : 
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As either bat aqupiet llidr v^me { 
And, if fbOn Mk tiie MMOB fcr^ 
Say one wm loa|^ tail tf «tfier Aott. > 
Thus I prefume Dm BriMi Mni^ 
May take the freedon sttMigers me. 
In prose oar pr o peHy iigterter; -* 
MTby should it dien be lesa in metre f - 
If Cupid throws a MBgle dar^ 
We make him wdimd the lovetfakeart't 
But ifhe takes hb bow and qiiivcr» - 
'Tis sure he muBt transfix Aielhrer: ''^ 
For rfa3rme tnth reason magr SapemCf '■ 
And sound has right to gorem sense. 

' But let your ftiends in verse suppose. 
What ne'er shaU be aDowM in prose^ 
Anatomists can make it clear 
The liver minds his own affiur. 
Kindly supplies our public uses, ■ 
And parts and strains the vital juicen^ 
Still lays some useful bile aside, 
To tinge the chyle's innpid tide. 
Else we should want both gibe and satire. 
And all be burst with pure good nature : 
Now gall is bitter with a witness, 
And love is all delight and sweetness : 
My logic then has lost its aim. 
If sweet and bitter be the same ; 
And he, methinks, is no great scholiff 
Who can mistake desire for choler. 

* The like may of the heart be said ; 
Courage and terror there are bred. 
All those whose hearts are loose and low 
Starts if they hear but ihe taUoo •, 
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bty physical their fear is, 
as noise of combat near is, 
art, descending to their breeches, 
e their stomach cruel twitches : 
es who overcome or die, 
ir hearts hung extremely high, 
igs ojf which, in battle's heat, 
heir very corslets beat, 
le with their own trumpet's measure*, 
i them most excessive pleasure, 
if 'tis chiefly in the heart 
rage does itself exert, 
prodigious hard to prove 
is eke the throne of Love, 
ature make one place the seat 
[esa»e and fell debate f 
pie only take delight in 
•urs when they are tir'd with fighting if 
no man but who has kill'd 
right to get a child f 
tions, then I think but idle, 
shall still possess the middle, 
truth more plainly to discover, 
your hero were a lover ; 
le before had gall and rage, 
sath or conquest must assuage, 
3 dispirited and low, 
the fight and shuns the foe. 
imful slotii Achilles slept, 
lis wench, like Tallboy, wept, 
d return to war and slaughter, 
brought back tlie parson's daughter, 
lius fled from Actium's coast, 
pressing Asia lost : 
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His sails by Ciqud^]Hnd^«nfbiifd» • 

To keep the fi^, ki fKW tiM voild. 
Edward our Foortl^ WfTvr'd and erO!ini'd^ 
Vigorous iir yooUiy in tenw leaowiPd^ 
While England'a Tvieeand Wanriekffe 
Designed him QtSfAbtwQ^poud htif^ 
ChaBg'd peace rndpoirar iHr tt^fe sad 
Only to dry one wid09e^ imnk •'. v « ' ^-^^ r'' 
' France's Fourth Henif wffwiy nk ' -. . ^^if 
A servant to the ftir d'EitMe |r ■• .-,'.-''• •''>> 

When quitting Goutna' ^KOtp ^^nm i it lj' . .- 
And fortune tanght at longtli to yiflld*^ -,i.- > i i^'i^ 
He from his guardi and nydnight tta^ . •: '-* t»;.;^r 
Disguised, o'er hiDa and Tallifls ven^ -• , ■.\. -..] 'f 
To wanton with the i^rigfatljr daae» . . • ■^' . *'?> 
And in his pleasure lost his fione^ ••:>.' 

* Bold is the critic who dales prere 
These heroes were no Mends to lav€ ; 
And bolder he who dares aver 

That they were enemies to war : 

Yet when their thought should, now or never. 

Have raised their heart or fir'd their liTeTf 

Fond Alma to those parts was gone. 

Which Love more justly calls his own. - • 

* Examples I coidd cite you more, . "^ 
But be contented with Jthese four: 

For when one's proofs are aptly chosen, .' 

Four are as vaUd as four dozen. 

One came from Greece, and one from Bome f 

The other two g^ew nearer home : 

For some in ancient books delight. 

Others prefer what modems write ; 

Now I should be extremely loth 

Not to be thought expert Vaboth.' ' 
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But shall we take the Muse abroad 
To drop her idly on the road. 
And leave our subject in the middle. 
As Butler did his Bear and Fiddle ? 
Yet he, consummate master, knew 
When to recede, and where pursue : 
llis noble neg^g^nces teach 
What others' toils despur to reach. 
He, perfect dancer, climbs the rope. 
And balances your fear and hope : 
If after some distinguish^ leap 
He drops his pole and seems to slip. 
Straight gathering all his active strength. 
He rises higher half his length : 
With wonder you approve his sleight. 
And owe your pleasure to your fright . 
But like poor Andrew I advance. 
False mimic of my master's dance ; 
Around the cord a while I sprawl, 
And thence, though low, in earnest fall. 

My preface tells you I digressed : 
He's half absolved who has confess'd. 

* I like, (quoth Dick) your simile, 
And, in return, take two from me. 
As masters in the clare^bscure 
With various light your eyes allure, 
A flaming yellow here they spread. 
Draw off in blue, or charge in red ; 
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Yet from these coloun oddly mii'd, 
Your sight upon the whole U fii'd; 

Or aSi again, your courtly dAmes 

(Whose clothes returning hirth-dsy clainu) 

By itrts improve the stufTa they vary. 

And things »re bett aa moat contrary ; 

The gown with stifi' embroidery ahining. 

Looks cliumiing with a slighter lining; 

The out-, if Indian fig>ire stain, 

I'he in-side must he lich and plitin : 

So you, great authors, have thought fit 

To make digresaioD temper wit: 

When arguments too fiercely glare. 

You tfdm them with a milder air -. 

To break their points, you turn thiar force, 

And furbelow the plain discourse.* 

' Richard, (quoth Mat) thise words of thinf 
Speak something sly and something fine ; 
But I shall e'en resume my theme. 
However thou may'st praise or hlame. 

' As people marry now and settle, 
fierce Love abates tiis usual mettle i 
Worldly deures and household cares 
Disturb the godhead's soft affairs: 
So now, as health or temper changes. 
In larger compass Alma ranges i 
This day below, the nest above. 
As light or solid whimues move. 
So merchant has his house in Town, 
And country-seat near Banstead Down : 
From one he dates his foreign letters. 
Sends out his goods and duns his debtors: 
In t' other, at his hours of leisure. 
He smokes bis pipe aiidl.»V«sYiv*v\t»'a\it 
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And hep's to rfn^T- ^ ^^ ^09m 

P'^'xw^ mind dw/i^*^ '«*> 
Jo those once chi!!-*''''^"'8« 

J '°*ciJ.a'^;'^ to appoint ^« 

fhe could swjl" f '"■''fc 

ttck-ejr'd Susan for h^ ^ 'eckon'd 
f5"» '"-ing st.^.e so*" r ""''• 

™^a With answers .Js *^«^ 
"fftbisendiessj^'^^'" 
'ti«i that ^en,^^*' '*•«<"'• 

» "»«' was bv fT ^• 
*« and Trov ^^"^«>«' 
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And wbeneet HBdHMpMific king;i 
Does all Hut noiie «b4 diaeoid iprioff P 
Why, PtziB took AtridnP wife^ 
With ease I eonld oonpote hiiatcife:- 
The injured hero iboiild BOt loae. 
Nor the yoang lover wwrti ^ fpouac 
But Helen changed her fiqit con^Him» 
Without her hiiaband*s jnat pjemuMioq^ 
What from the 4une can Patia hope ? 
She may as well firon hhn elope. 
Again, How can her old good-man 
With honour take her. back again ? 
From hence I lopcally gather 
The woman cannot Uye with either. 
Now I have two right honest wiTCSy . 
For whose possession " o man striyes : 
One to Atrides I will send* 
And t' other to my Trojan friend. 
Each prince shall thus with honour have 
What both so warmly seem to crave ; 
Tlie wrath of gods and man shall cease, 
And Poltis live and liie in peace. 
Dick, if this story pleaseth thee. 
Pray thank Dan Pope, who told it me. 

* Howe'er swift Alma's flight may varr^ 
(Take this by way of corollary) 
Some limbs she finds the very same 
In place, and dignity, and name ; 
These dwell at such convenient distance, 
That each may give his friend assistance. 
Tlius he who runs or dances, begs 
The equal vigour of two legs; 
So much to both does Alma trust, 
She nc*cv regards w\Vvc\v Q:oe? the iiysi. 
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;oiild make neither of them stay, 
th himself he ran away. 

who struggles in the fight, 
left arm as well as right ; 
It one hand exalts tlic blow, 
Ike earth extends the foe, 
would take it wondrous ill 
■ pocket he lay still. 
n you shoot, and shut one eye, 
ot think he would deny 
he other friendly aid, 
18 coward, and afraid, 
whilst he withdraws his flame, 
ide takes the surer aim. 
ent if his beams recede, 
B e'er the bird is dead, 
igsdn, he lays liis clum 
le profit, hsJf the fame, 
B to pocket up the g^ame. 
one tradesman slips away^ 
is partner fairer play. 
limbs again, in bulk or stature 
id not a-kin by nature, 
t act, like modem friends, 
ine server the other's ends, 
thus waits upon the heart, 
to take the bully's part, 

though warm, decides more slow 
iier executes the blow : 
•by may chance to have it, 

himself perceives he gave it. 
norous eyes thus always go 
; for their friends below ; 
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For long htSofeihit *iqiwf. tad dime 
Have ^^le i l#l» leipr'd tlmr iliiii^ 

Ere visit! yet are lma|^ ^bout* 
The eye by tymptAj lofokB oa^ > 

Knows Fknuiiely tod looft to meet hopv 
And if he iee% is mre to greet hi^. 
Though at tti^wiiidinrt joe the sbyn^ 
At court, Miy» (antfaoi* lay) at pnfn,/^ 

* The ftinenl of some vafiantjong^. . 
May give this thing its proper light. . . 
View his two gaxmtleti; these dedfitt . 
That both his hands wese us'd to wsri 
And from his two g^ i^urs 'tis leamfd 
His feet were equsUy oonceni'd : 

But have you not with thought beheld 

The sword hang dangfing o'er the shield ? 

Which shows the breast that plate was us'd to 

Had an ally right-arm to tnist to ; 

And by the peep-holes in his crest. 

Is it not virtually confessed 

That there his eye took distant aim 

And glanc'd respect to that blight dame 

In whose delight his hope was centered, . 

And for whose g^ove his life he ventured ? 

* Objections to my general System 

May rise, perhaps, and I have miss'd them ;, 
But I can call to my assistance 
Proximity (mark that !) and distance ; 
Can prove that all things, on occasion, 
I.ove union, and desire adhesion ; 
That Alma merely is a scale, 
And motives, like the weights, prevail : 
//' neither side turn down or up, 
M'ith Joss or gain, w\t\\ fc^^r ot \vo^^^ 
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The balance always would hang^ even, 

JLike Mah'met's tomb, 'twixt earth and heaven. 

* This, Ilichard, is a curious case : 
Suppose your eyes sent equal rays 
Upon two distant pots of ale, 

Not knowing which was mild or stale ; 
In this sad state your doubtful choice 
Would never have the casting voice ; 
Which best or worst you could not think, 
And die you must for want of drink. 
Unless some chance inclines your sight. 
Setting one pot in fairer light ; 
Then you prefer, or A or B, 
As lines and angles best agree ; 
Your sense resolv'd, impels your will ; 
She g^des your hand — So drink your fill. 

* Have you not seen a baker's {maid 
Between two equal panniers swayM ? 
Her tallies useless lie and idle. 

If plac'd exactly in the middle ; 
But forc'd from this unactive state. 
By virtue of some casual weight. 
On either side you hear them clatter. 
And judge of rig^t and lefl hand matter. 

* Now, Richard, this coercive force 
Without your choice must take its course. 
Great king^ to wars are pointed forth. 
Like loaded needles to the North, 

And thou and I, by power unseen. 
Are barely passive, and suck'd in 
To Henaulf s vaults or Celia's chamber. 
As straw and paper are by amber. 
If we sit down to play or set 
(Suppose at Ombre or fiasset) 

M2 
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Let people call us cheats or fools. 

Our cards and we are equal tools. 

We sure in vain the cards condemn; 

Ourselves both cut and shuffled them : 

In vain on Fortune's aid rely ; 

She only is a stander-by. 

Poor men ! poor papers ! we and they 

Do some impulsive force obey, 

And are but play'd with— do not play. 

But space and matter we should blame ; 

They palm'd the trick that lost the game. 

' Thus to save further contradiction 
Against what you may think but fiction, ' 
I for attraction, Dick, declare. 
Deny it those bold men that dare. 
As well your motion as your thought 
Is all by hidden impulse wrought ; 
Ev'n sapng that you think or walk. 
How like a country 'squire you talk r 

* Mark then ; — Where fancy or desire 
Collects the beams of vital fire, 
Into that limb fsdr Alma slides, 
And there, pro temporcy resides ; 
She dwells in Nicohni's tongue, 
When Pyrrhus chants the heavenly song i 
When Pedro does the lute command. 
She guides the cunning artist's hand ; 
Through Macer's gullet she runs down. 
When the vile glutton dines alone ; 
And, void of modesty and thought. 
She follows Bibo's endless draught. 
•Through the soft sex agsdn she. ranges, 
As youth, caprice, or fashion, changes : 
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careless and serene, 

sprightly eyes is seen, 

' difiVise their infant beams, 

s not conscious of their flames. 

Alma sits confessed 

;l*s experter breast, 

the rising' sigh constrains, 

nceaHng, speaks her pains. 

'a neck fair Alma glows, 

ndn thing her jewel shows ; 

iy*i stays are newly lac'd, 

plays about her waist ; 

the swelling hoop sustain^ 

rocade, fsur Alma deigns 

wer space to enter, 

e round herself the centre. 

that single limb or feature 

e cogent force of Nature) 

t did Alma's passion move, 

object of her love, 

ill be found confessed, 

d on the amorous breast. 

urd ! ill-fated youth, 

iU justify this truth ; 

weet thy cruel wrong 

obler poet's song : 

for thy misfortune grieved, 

concern and skill has weav'd 

eb, and ne'er shall fade 

gently ; as he laid 

J o'er thy sad distress, 

. diall the texture bless. 

i weeping nun has drawn 

^Ids of sacred iawn, 
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That Love^ with equal frief and ptide» 
Shall see the crime lie abives te hide* 

And softly diMring beck; the vdlk \ 

ThegodahaHtolniTolarica tett .^> 

Each consdoas tear« eeek hhiihuv gncQ - -^ 
That decked dear Elolaa'a fiM^. ' f 

Happy,thepoet»bh5ai^dtlielqf% 'J 

Which Rackiiigham haa ddiyi*d te piaiin ; .^ 

'Next, Dick, aaycNsdi and lialiitamtj^ ' v.; 
A hundred gmWbok Ahnft pkya. / 
If, whilst a boy* Jack nm from Mteoi^ ■ - 
Fond of Ms haiituig4i0ni and pole^ 
Though gout And 9ge bia apeed detain* . /' 

Old John hallooi hia hounda again : 
By his fire-side he starts the hare, ' 
And turns her in his wicker-chair. 
His feet, however lame, you find* 
Have got the better of his mind. 

* If, while the Mind was in her leg. 
The dance affected nimble Peg, 
Old Madge bewitch'd* at sixty-one 
Calls for Green-Sleeves and Jumping-Joan, 
In public mask or private ball. 
From LincolnVInn to Goldsmith's-Hall, 
All Christmas -long away she trudges. 
Trips it with 'prentices and judges; 
In vain her children urge her stay. 
And age or palsy bar the way : 
But if those images prevail. 
Which whilom did aifect the tail. 
She still reviews the ancient scene. 
Forgets the forty years between ; 
^irlcwardly gay, and oddly mcwY, 
Her scarf pale pink, \itr YisitdxtfA. <2by«t^. 
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(yeifaeated with ideal rage. 

She cheats her son to wed her page. 

^If Ahna, whilst the man was young. 
Slipped up too soon into his tongue, 
Pleas'd with his own fantastic skill. 
He lets that weapon ne'er lie still i 
On any point if you dispute, 
I>epend upon it he'll confute : 
Change sides, and you increase your pain ; 
For he'll confute you back again : 
For one may speaik. with Tully's tongue. 
Yet all the while be in the wrong ; 
And 'tis remarkable that they 
Talk most, who have the least to say. 
Your dainty speakers have the curse 
To plead bad causes down to worst; 
As dames who native beauty want, 
StiU uglier look the more they paint. 

' Again : if in the female sex 
Alma should on this member fix, 
(A cruel and a de^erate case, 
Prom which heaven shield my lovely lass !) 
For evermore all care is vain 
That would bring Alma down again. 
As in habitual gout or stone. 
The only thing that can be done 
Ii to correct your drink and diet. 
And keep the inward foe in quiet ; 
So if for any uns of oqrs. 
Or our forefathers, higher powers. 
Severe though just, afflict pur life 
With that prime ill, a talking wife. 
Till death shall bring the kind relief, 
We must be patient or be deaf. 
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* You know a certain lady, Dick, 
Who saw me when I lant was sick ; 
She kindly talk'd, at least three hours, 
Of plastic forms, and mental pow'rs ; 
Describ'd our pre-existing station^ 
Before this vile terrene creation ; 
And, lest I should be wearied. Madam, 
To cut things short, came down to Adam ; 
From whence, as fast as she was able. 

She drowns the world, and builds up Babel : 
Through Syria, Persia, Greece, she goefl, 
And takes the Romans in the close. 

* But we'll descant on general nature ; 
This is a system, not a satire. 

' Turn we this globe, and let us seo* 
How different nations disagree 
In what we wear, or eat, and drink ; 
Nay, Dick, perhaps in what we think. 
In water as you smell and taste 
The soils through which it rose and past. 
In Alma's manners you may read 
The place where she was bom and bred. 

* One people from their swaddling-bands 
Released their infants' feet and hands : 
Here Alma to tliese limbs was brought. 
And Sparta's offspring kick'd and fought. 
Anotlier taught their babes to talk. 

Ere they could yet in go-carts walk : 
There Alma settled in the tongue. 
And orators from Athens sprung. 

* Observe but in these neighbouring lands 
The different use of moutlis and hands ; 

As men repos'd their various hopes, 
Jn battles those, andVSioafe'mtKo^^. 
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*In Britain's isles, as Heylin notes, 
rhe ladies trip in petticoats, 
WThicfa, for the honour of their nation, 
rhey qmt but on some great occasion : 
Men there in breeches clad you view ; 
They claim that garment as their due. 
In Turkey the reverse appears ; 
Long coats the haughty husband wears. 
And greets his wife with angry speeches. 
If ahe be seen without her breeches. 

' In our fantastic climes, the fair 
With cleanly powder dry their hair. 
And round their lovely breast and head 
Fresh flowers their mingled odours shed : 
Voor nicer Hottentots think meet 
With guts and tripe to deck their feet ! 
With downcast looks on Totta's legs 
rhe ogling youth most humbly begs 
She would not from his hopes remove 
\t once hb breakfast and his love ; 
Knd if the skittish nymph should fly. 
He in a double sense must die. 

' We simple toasters take delight 
To sec our women's teeth look wliitc, 
And every saucy ill-bred fellow 
Sneers at a moutli profoundly yellow. 
In China none hold women sweet 
Rxccpt their snags are black as jet : 
King Chihu put nine queens to death. 
Convict on statute, ivoru teeth, 

' At Tonquin if u prince should die, 
CAs Jesuits write, who never lie) 
The wife, and couj).scJJoi', aJid priest, 
^ho scrv'dhim most und iov'd bijn best , 
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Prepare and liglit Idf ftBMMl fiM» 
And cheerftd on ^ ^SUmttptre, 
In Europe twoald be hnd t» find - . 
In each degree one lialf ao land. • . 

< Now turn we ta l&eiMlieft SMt»,' ^ \ ' .. 
And there obaenreHMgent^rdriBfNPil: '^ -^ 
Prince Giolo and hie lojwl aat^ \ v ; 
Scar'd with ten ilbmumBdeaui^^ABMa!^ ' ^ .^ 
The marka ;emainin|^ on llie aldB^ 
To tell the quality within: ' . 
Diatinguiah'd flaahea deck fhe 
As each excela in birth C».atate; - * ->'' 
His eyelet-hoka are more and ampleri ' '. ^ < 
The king^s own body waa a aampler. ' . 
Happy the climate where the bean ; 
Wears the same suit for use and ahow; 

And at a small expense your wife* 
If once well pink'd, is cloth'd for lifo. 

< Westward ag^ain, the Indian fair 

Is nicely smear'd with fat of bear : • 
Before you see, you smell your toast. 
And sweetest she who stinks the most. 
The finest sparks and cleanest beaux 
Drip from the shoulders to the toes. 
How sleek their skins ! their joints how easy! 
There sloyens only are not greasy. 

* I mention'd different ways of breeding : 
Begin we in our children's reading. 
To Master John the English maid 
A horn-book gives of gingerbread. 
And that tlie child may learn the better. 
As he can name, he eats the letter; 
Proceeding- thus with vast deVL^ht, 
ffc fipelh and gnaws from \eft to yv^x.. 
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tut show a Hebrew's hopefiil son 
Hiere we suppose the book begfun, 
lie child would thank you for your kindness, 
uid read quite backward from our Jima.- 
levour he learning ne'er so fast, 
ifeat A would be reserved the last. 
'An equal instance of this matter 

I in the manners of a daughter. 
Q Europe if a harmless maid, 

ty Nature and by Love betray'd, 

ihould, ere a wife, become a nurse, 

ter friends would look on her the wors<». 

II China, Dampier's Travels tell ye, 
Look in his index Wt Pag^Ui) 

oon as the British ships unmoor, 

Jid jolly longboat rows to shore, 

lown come the nobles of the land, 

ach' brings his daughter in his hand, 

es^eching the imperious tar 

make her but one hour his care ; 

he tender mother stands affrighted, 

est her dear daughter should be slightcU : 

nd poor Miss Yaya dreads the shame 

f going back the maid she came. 

' Observe how custom, Dick, compel 

he lady that in Europe dwells : 

fter her tea she slips away, 

nd what to do, one need not say. 

9W see how great Pomonque's queen 

shav'd herself among^ the men ; 

eas'd with her punch, the gallant sonl 

nt drank, then water'd in the bowl, 

nd sprinkled in the c&pttdn's face 

w marks of her peculiar grace — 
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* To close this poin^t, we need not roam 
For instances so hr from home. 

What parts gay France from sober Spain ? 

A little rising rocky chain. 

Of men bom south or north o' the hiU, 

Those seldom more, these ne'er stand still. 

Dick, you love maps, and may percdve 

Rome not far distant from Geneve. 

If the good Pope remains at home. 

He's the first prince in Christendom. 

Choose then, good Pope, at home to stay* 

Nor westward, curious, take thy way ; 

Thy way, unhappy, shouldst tiipu take 

From Tiber's bank to Lemanfke, 

Thou art an aged priecrt no more. 

But a young flaring painted whore : 

Thy sex is lost ; thy town is gone ; 

No longer Rome, but tibbylon. 

That some few leagues should make this chan 

To men unleam'd seems mighty strange. 

* But need we, friend^ insist on this ? 
Since in the very Cantons Swiss, 

All your philosophers agree. 
And prove it plain, that one may be 
A heretic or true believer. 
On this or t'other side a river.' 

Here with an artful smile, quoth Dick, 
* Your proofs come mighty full and thick-*-* 

The bard, on this extensive chapter 
Wound up into poetic rapture. 
Continued : * Richard, cast your eye 
By night upon a. winter-sky ; 
Cast it by day-light on the strand 
Wiich compasses fair A\b\OTv's\Mv^\ 
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^ou can count the stars that glow 
ove, or sands that lie below, 
o these common-places look, 
bich ftom great authors I have took, 
id count the proofe I have collected, 
have my writings well protected : 
lese I lay by for time of need, 
id thou may'st at thy leisure read : 
r standing every critic's rage, 
■fely will to future age 
r System, as a gift, bequeath, 
ctorious over spite and death.' 
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cHABis who now was half asleep, 

Mis'd, nor would longer silence keep ; 

id sense like this, in vocal breath, 

oke from his twofold hedge of teetli. 

>w if this phrase too harsh be thought, 

tpe, tell the world 'tis not my fault ; 

d Homer tauglit us thus to speak : 

'tis not sense, at least 'tis Greek. 

'As folks, (quoth Richard) prone to leasing, 

y things at first because they're pleasing, 

len prove what they have once asserted, 

ircare to have their lie deserted, 

D their own dreams at length deceive them, 

id, oft repeating, they believe them ; 

' as, again, those amorous blades 

ho trifle with their motlicrs' maids, 

lough at the first their wild desire 

IS hat to quench a present fire, 
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Yet if the object of their love 

Chance by Lucina's aid to prove, — 

They seldom let the bantHng roar 

In basket at a neighbour's door. 

But by the flattering glass of Nature 

Viewing themselves in Cakebread's feature. 

With serious thought and care support 

What only was begun in sport .- 

Just so with you, my fnend, it fares. 

Who deal in philosophic wares ; 

Atoms you cut, and forms you measure. 

To gratify your private pleasure, 

Till airy seeds of casual wit 

Do some fantastic birth beget: 

4knd pleas'd to find your system mended 

Beyond what you at first intended. 

The happy whimsey you pursue, 

Till you at length believe it true : 

Caught by your own delusive art. 

You fancy first, and then assert.' 

Quoth Matthew ; ' Friend, as far as I 
Through Art or Nature cast my eye. 
This axiom clearly I discern. 
That one must teach and t' other learn. 
No fool Pythagoras was thought ; 
Whilst he his weighty doctrines taught. 
He made his Ustening scholars stand. 
Their mouth stiU cover'd with their hand ; 
£lse, may be, some odd-thinking youth, 
Less friend to doctrine than to truth, 

^ht have refus'd to let his ears 
^^xend the music of the spheres, 

nied all transmig^ting scenes, 
*Dd introduc'd the use of beatvs. 
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From ^reat Lucretius take his void, 
Aud all the world is quite destroyed. 
Deny Descartes his subtile matter* 
You leave him neither fire nor water. 
How oddly would Sir Isaac look. 
If you, in answer to his book. 
Say in the front of your discourse. 
That things have no elastic force P 
How coukl our chymic friends go on 
To find the philosophic stone. 
If you more powerful reasons bring 
To prove that there is no such thing ? 

< Your chiefs in sciences and arts 
Have great contempt of Alma's parts : 
They find she giddy is, or dull. 
She doubts if things are void or full ; 
And who should be presum'd to tell 
What she herself should see or feel ? 
She doubts if two and two make four, 
Though she has told them ten times o'er. 
It can't— it may be — and it must; 
To which of these must Alma trust ? 
Nay, further yet they make her go. 
In doubting if she doubts or no. 
Can syllogism set things right } 
No ; majors soon with minors fight ; 
Or, both in friendly consort join'd. 
The consequence limps fiJiie behind. 
So to some cunning man she goes, 
And asks of him how much she knows ; 
With patience grave he hears her speak. 
And ^m his short notes gives her back 
What from her tale he comprehended*, 
Tbii5 the dispute ia wisely ended. 

N2 
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From the acooont Hmhmr fatiiigi» 

The conjuror kwwn m hh Hole the HangM.* ' 

' 'Squire (ixAsmUf^ttA iXek) i^ee wbiem 

* Dear Dkk» (quolii MM) let not tky iitcfr 
Of eloquence flpdl nj iteoisne : 

I teU thee this is Almifb eide^' ' • 
Still asking what some wise «nta ttr|r% « - - 
Who does his mind in words wnai, ■ ^ 
Which an niiist grant, thoogh ttwmkwpA 
You tell your doctor tiiat yonVe il^ 
And what does be b«t write a Inllf • 
Of which you need not read one letter ^ - 
The wcHTse the scrawl tiie doae the bettor; 
For if you knew but what yoa take. 
Though you recover, he must break. 

' Ideas, forms, and intellects. 
Have fumish'd oat three <tifferent sects. 
Substance or ac<ndent divides 
All Europe into adverse dides. 

* Now as, eng^ag'd in arms or laws. 

You must have friends to back your cause. 
In philosophic matters so 
Your judgment must with others go : 
For as in senates so in schools^ 
Majority of voices rules. 

* Poor Alma, like a lonely deer. 
O'er hills and dales does doubtful err : 
With panting haste and quick surprise. 
From every leaf that stirs she flies, 

Till mingled with the neighbouring herd. 
She slights what erst she singly fear'd. 
And now exempt from dovibt «nd dread, 
>'/ie dares pursue iftYvev dweXtsA-, 



zample itUl prevafls, 

ts the stream, or leaps the pales.' 

311, (quoth Dick) who hy your rule 

• himself becomes a fool ; 

lan wlio leaves the rest, 

it whimsical* at best. 

our finroor. Master Mat, 

tio, here I smeU a rat. 

listed in your sect, 

igh they teach not, can protect.' 

chard, (Mat in triumph cried) 

an mistrust and pride ; 

: my principles I beg^, 

er oidy with your leg. 

lat friendly I advise ; 

:ure, and then be wise. 

irithin the coach that sits, 

yther's skill submits, 

ich ^whate'er anrives) 

er too, than he that drives. 

:k adept, tuck back thy hair, 

pour into thy ear 

(irhich none did e'er disclose 

•pac'd verse, or hobbling prqse. 

!ar Dick, but dont reply, 

may^st prove as wise as I. 

Alma now in different ages 

d her ascending stages, 

ead at leng^ she gets, 

in public grandeur sits, 

of things, and censure wits. 

lie Tories in tbe reign of QaeeD Anneweict ^\0aeBL< 
utifipeituimu ■ 



Ut JU0U* emm\ 

<Here,Riehaid»lwPir.MildJlei|dpw •■ , 
The varioat hhffriatA <lf 4^ bim ! 
Surprise iqgrfciMta%whililtltcUUM^ . 

0( cerebrum wad 99t'9Mm^f 

How could I pliqr tiue cwpminUtar ■ , . 

On dura md on pirn wm^f'^ ■ 

Where hot and oql4 m4 4iy iMd «r^ . , 

Strive each the otiicf^t phice to gpla r' . 

And with inceamit toil aoditnie - 

Would keep poMeMKNi dmiag life i . 

I could demonatrata er^y pore 

Where Memoiy Imja jop all her atoi«» .- > 

And to an inch con^pqte tile fteliofi ... 

'Twixt judgment and imagination t 

friend ! I could display mnch learaiig^ 
At least to men of small discerning. 
The brsdn contuns ten thousand oells^ 
In each some active fimcy dwells « 
Which always is at work, and fhuning 
The several foUies I was naming. 

As in a hive's vimineous* dome, 
Ten thousand bees enjoy their hom^ 
Each does her studious action vary. 
To go and come, to fetch and cany: 
Each still renews her little labour. 
Nor jostles her assiduous neighbour; 
Each — Whilst this thesis I maintain, 

1 fancy, Dick, I know thy brain. . > 
O, with the mighty theme affected, 

Coiild I but see thy head dissected !' 

' My head, (quoth Dick) to serve your whim.^ 
Spare that, and take some other limb. 

* Made oE tw'tci ot ^V^u^. 
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)ur nice affairs of System, 

a propose, but fools assist tliemi/ 

ktthew; < Richard, keep thy head, 

thy peace, and Til proceed.' 
ed? (quoth Dick) Sir, I aver 

already gpone too far. 
ople once are in the wrong, « 

they add is much too long, 
est walks, but walks astray, 
rthest from his way. 
r copceits! must I believe, 
absurd, what you conceive, 
our friendship live and die 
m philosophy ? 
kever you maintain 
n the heart or brain, 
est man alive may tell ye 
3f empire is the belly ; 
ice she sends out those supplied 
ike us either stout or wise ; 
igtk of every other member 
i on your belly-timber : 
ns or raptures of your blood 
"oportion to your food ; 
u would improve your thought, 

be fed as well as taught : 
lach makes your fabric roll, 
e bias rules the bowl, 
it Achilles might employ 
igth designed to ruin Troy, 
on lion's marrow, spread 
of ammunition bread ; 
3 mother sent away 
the Thracian girls to play, 
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But spoil the engine of digestion, 
And you entirely change the question. 
Ahna^s affairs no power can mend ; 
The jest, alas ! is at an end ; 
Soon ceases all this worldly bufttle. 
And you consiga the corpse to Russel.* 

^ Now make your Alma come or go. 
From leg to hand, from top to toe. 
Your System,, without my addition. 
Is in a very sad condition. 
So Harlequin extoll'd his horse 
Fit for the war, or road, or course ; 
His mouth was soft, his eye was good. 
His foot was sure as ever trod ; 
One fault he had, a &ult indeed ; 
And what was that ? the horse was dead.' 

' Dick, from these instances ahd fetches 
Thou mak'st of horses, clocks, and watcher 
(Quoth Mat,) to me thou seem'st to mean 
That Alma is a mere machine ; 
That telling others what's o'clock. 
She knows not what herself has struck. 
But leaves to standers-by the trial 
Of what is mark'd upon her dial.' 

* Here hold ; a blow, good friend, (quoth Dick, 
And rais'd his voice exceeding quick. 
Fight fair, sir : what I never meant. 
Don't you infer. In argument 
Similes are like songs in love : 
They much describe, they nothing prove.' 

Mat, who was here a httle g^vell'd, 
Toss'd up his nose, and would have cavill'd : 

"A popuhr undertaker. in«iilVm«d alMVi^ Gfiintv^m hii Dispei 
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ind both, as they provisions want. 
Chicane, avoid, retire, and faint. 

* Hunger and thirst, or guns and swords. 
Give the same death in different words : 
To push this arg^ument no further, 
To starve a man in law is murther. 

' As in a watch's fine machine 
Though many artful springs are seen, 
The added movements, which declare 
How full the moon^ how old the year. 
Derive their secondary power 
From that which simply points the hour : 
For though those ^mcracks were away, 
(Qnare would not swear, but Quare would say,) 
However more reduc'd and plain, 
Tlie watch would still a watch remain ; 
But if the horal orbit ceases. 
The whole stands still, or breaks to pieces : 
b now no longer what it was. 
And you may e'en go sell the case. 
So if, unprejudiced, you scan 
The goings of this clockwork, Man } 
You find a hundred movements made 
By fine devices in his head ; 
But 'tis the stomach's soHd stroke 
That tells his being what's o'clock. 
If you take off his rhetoric-trig'ger. 
He talks no more in mood and figure ; 
Or, clog his mathematic-wheel. 
His buildings fall, his ship stands still : 
Or, lastly, break his politic-weight. 
His voice no longer rules the state : 
Yet if these Bner wbims were gone, 
Your clock, though plain, would still go ot\ •, 
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But spoil the engiiiB cf^Jgtrtian, 

And you entirely chanipB'tiie quegtioiBu* . ., 

Alma'g afiiiti no p m nx ctn ineadt (^ 

The jest, alM ! it U an end I 

Soon ceasettlltfaii=VOfldl^faiiiMle» ■..*;..' 

And you conagathttrcicpte to BunL* > . . 

^ Now make your Atom oom m ot g<b • 
From leg to hindy fiioar top to tM» ■• 
Your System,, witlioat my additioiv 
Is in a very md oonditioB. 
So Harlequin extolPd his hone 
lit for the wir,^pr roidy or coone ( , 
His mouth wit ioA^ his eye wat good* 
His foot wat tore at erer tood; 
One fault he had,, a filiult indeed { 
And what wat tiiat ? the horse wat dead.' 

* Dick, from these instances afid fetches 
Thou mak'st of horses, clocks, and watche% 
(Quoth Mat,) to me thou seem'st to mean 
That Alma is a mere machine ; 
That telling others what's o'clock. 
She knows not what herself has struek» 
But leaves to standers-by the trial 
Of what is mark'd upon her dial.' 

< Here hold ; a blow, good friend, (quoth Dic^ 
And rais'd his voice exceeding quick. 
Fight fair, sir : what I never meant. 
Don't you infer. In argument 
Similes are like songs in love : 
They much describe, they nothing prove.' 

Mat, who was here a little g^vell'd, 
Toss'd up his nose, and would have cavill'd : 

* A popular undertaker; mentioiMd abo by Gartt), in hu Diipef 
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ng Heimes to his aid, 
As'd, half angry, thus he said : 
t mind (*tis fot the author's fame) 
tthew call'dy and Hermes came. 
T heroes, and in doubt, 
id gfods to help them out. 
id Bichard, I beg^n to see 
1 and I shall scarce ag^ee. 
how oddly you behave ; 
•e I grant, the more you crave : 
irade, as I said just now, 
affirm, and you allow. 
:m-makers can sustain 
98 which you grant was plain, 
W remarks and comments teaze ye, 
he thing before was easy : 
point obscure and dark, 
t as Leibnitz did with Clarke ; 
tu no reason we can show 
tters this or that way gfo, 
rtest way the thing we try, 
It we know not, we deny : 
our own o'erbearing pride, 
e to all the world beside. 
old philosopher grew cross, 
lid not tell what motion was ; 
he walk'd agunst his will, 
. men down that he stood still. 
who reading on the heart 
ill his quodlibeU of art 
ot expound its pulse and heat) 
.e had never felt it beat. 
7US, foil'd by £picurus, 
}ld (Jove bless him !) to assure tus 

y- o 
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That all things which our mind can view 

May be at once both false and true. 

And Malbranche has an odd conceit 

As ever entered Frenchman's pate : 

Says he, " So little can our mind 

Of matter or of spirit find. 

That we by g^ess^ at least, may gather 

Something which may be both or neither." 

Faith, Dick, I must confess *ti» true 

(But this is only entre nova) 

That many knotty points there are 

Which all discuss, but few can clear ; 

As Nature slily had thought fit. 

For some by-ends to cross-bite wit : 

Circles to square, and cubes to double. 

Would give a man excessive trouble : 

The longitude uncertain roams, 

In spite of Whiston and his bombs. 

What system, Dick, has right averr'd 

The cause why woman has no beard ? 

Or why, as years our frame attack. 

Our hairs grow white, our teeth grow black ? 

In points like these we must agree 

Our barber knows as much as we : 

Yet still unable to explain. 

We must persist the best we can ; 
With care our systems still renew. 
And prove things likely, though not true. 

* I could, thou see'st, in quaint dispute, '■'. 

Kv dint of logic, strike thee mute ; ■' 

th learned skill now push, now parry, 
From Darii to Bocardo vary, i 

And never yield, or, w\iat \s -woTSt, 
Aierer conclude the point diiwiovKR?^-. \ 
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that you, hie et nunc, may know 
much you to ray candour owe, 
'om the disputant descend, 
liow thee I assume the friend : 
ike thy notion for my own — 
nost philosophers have done) 
kes my system more complete : 
, can it have a nobler fate ?' 
:e what thou wijit, (said Dick) dear friend, 
mng thy matters to an end.* 
find, (quoth Mat) reproof is vain ; 
first offend will first complain. 
L wishest I should make to shore, 
till putt'st in thy thwarting oar. 
1 1 have told thee fifty times 
ose, receive for once in rhymes, 
g-e fat man in country-fair 
ty-church, (no matter where) 
iir'd and push'd amidst the crowd, 
lawling' out extremely loud, 
•d save us ! why do people press !" 
ier marking his distress, 
idly replied ; " Plump gentleman, 
•ut as fast as e'er you can ; 
ase to push or to exclaim ; 
nake the very crowd you blame'*.' 

'« Tlir.lr- * Vmir Tnnral Hnps nnf n^^prl 
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And here beg^ins this farce of life ; 
Enter Revenge, Ambition, Strife ; 
Behold on both sides men advance. 
To form in earnest Baya's dance. 
L' Avare, not using half his store, 
Still grumbles that he has no more ; 
Strikes not the present tun, for fear 
The vintage should be bad next year, 
And eats to-day with inward sorrow. 
And dread of fancied want to-morrow. 
Abroad if the surtout you wear 
Repels the rigour of the air. 
Would you be warmer if at home ? 
You had the fabric and the loom ? 
And if two boots keep out the weather, 
"What need you have two hides of leather ?' 
Could Pedro, think you, make no trial 
Of a sonata on his viol. 
Unless he had the total g^t 
"Whence every string at first was cut ? 

* When Rams shows you his Cartone, 
He always tells you, with a g^an. 
Where two of that same hand were torn, 
Long before you or he were born. 

* Poor Vento's mind so much is cross'd. 
For part of his Petronius lost. 

That he can never take the pains 
To understand what yet remains. 

* What toil did honest Curio take. 
What strict inquiries did he make, 
To get one medal, wanting yet, 
And perfect all his Roman set ? 
^Tjs found : and, O, his happy lot ! 

^Tis bought, lock'd up, aiid^^a^ox%'iV\ 
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Of these no more you hear him speak ; 

He now begins upon the Greek. 

These ranged and show'd, shall in their turns 

Remain obscure as in their urns. 

My copper lamps at any rate, 

For being" true antique, I bought. 
Yet wisely melted down my plate, 

On modem models to be wrought, 
And trifles I alike pursue, 
Because they're old, because they're new. 

* Dick, I have seen you with dehght 
For Georgy* make a paper kite. 
And simple odes, too many, show ye 
My servile complaisance to Chloe. 
Parents and lovers are decreed 

By Nature fools' — * That's brave indeed ! 
(Quoth Dick) such truths are worth receiving :' 
Yet StiU Dick look'd as not beheving. 

* Now, Alma, to divines and prose 

I leave thy frauds, and crimes, and woes. 
Nor think to-night of thy ill-nature. 
But of thy follies, idle creature. 
The turns of thy uncertain wing. 
And not the malice of thy sting. 
Thy pride of being great and wise 
I do but mention to despise ; 
I view with anger and disdain 
How little gives thee joy or pain : 
A print, a bronze, a flower, a root, ,' 
A shell, a butterfly, can do't : 
Even a romance, a tune, a rhyme. 
Help thee to pass the tedious time, 

* The son oCMt. Richard Shelton. 
02 
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Which else would on thy hand remain ; 
Though flown, it n'er looks back ag^n : 
And cards are dealt, and chess-boards brought. 
To ease the pain of coward thought : 
Happy result of human wit ! 
That Alma may herself forget. 

* Dick, thus we act, and thus we are. 
Or toss'd by hope or sunk by care. 
With endless pain this man pursues 
What, if he gain'd, he could not use ; 
And t' other fondly hopes to see 
What never was, nor e*er shall be. 
AVe err by use, go wrong by rules. 

In gesture grave, in action fools : 
We join hypocrisy to pride. 
Doubling the faults we strive to hid^.* 
Or grant that with extreme surprise 
We find ourselves at sixty wise. 
And twenty pretty things are known. 
Of which we can't accomplish one ; 
Whilst as my system, says the Mind 
Is to these upper rooms confin'd ; 
Should I, my friend, at large repeat 
Her borrowed sense, her fond conceit. 
The bead-roll of her vicious tricks. 
My poem would be too prolix : 
For could I my remarks sustain. 
Like Socrates, or Miles Montagne, 
Who in these times would read my books. 
But Tom o' Stiles or John o' Nokes ? 

* As Brentford kings discreet and wise. 
After long thought and gprave advice. 
Into LardeUa's coffin peep\i\^, 

Saw naug-ht to cause ttievr nawXiiot ^^'^e^wv^-. 
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So Alma, now to joy or grief 
Superior, finds her late relief; 
Wearied of being high or great. 
And nodding in her chair of state, 
StunM and worn out ^dth endless chat. 
Of Will did this, and Nan said that, 
She finds, poor thing, some little crack. 
Which Nature forc'd by time must make, 
Through which she wings her destin'd way ; 
Upward she soars, and down drops clay; 
While some surviving fiiend supplies 
Hicjacetf and a hundred lies. 

* O Richard, till that day appears 
Which must decide our hopes and fears. 
Would Fortune calm her present rage. 
And g^ve us pla3rthings for our ag^ ; 
Would Clotho wash her hands in milk. 
And twist our thread with gold and silk ; 
Would she in {Hendship, peace, and plenty. 
Spin out our years to four times twenty ; 
And should we both in this condition. 
Have conquered love, and worse ambition; 
(Else those two pasuons, by the way. 
May chance to show us scurvy play) 
Then, Bichard, then should we ^t down. 
Far from the tumult of this Town; 
I, fond of my well-chosen seat, 
My pictures, medals, books complete ; 
Or, should we mix our iriendly talk, 
O'ershaded in that favourite walk 
Which thy own hand had whilom planted. 
Both pleased with all we thought we w^^ivXa^; 
Yet then, er*a then, one cross rcftectioti 
Would spoil thr grove and my coUecMoti •• 
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Thy son and his ere that may die. 

And time some uncouth heir supply. 

Who shall for nothing else be known. 

But spoiling all that thou hast done. 

Who set the twig% shall he remend>er 

That is in haste to sell the timber } 

And what shall of thy woods remain. 

Except the box that threw the main i 
<Nay, may not time and death remote 

The near relations whom I love ? 

And my Coz Tom, or his Coz Mary, 

(Who hold the plough or skim the dairy) 

My favourite books and pictures sell 

To Smart, or Ddley, by the ell ? 

Kindly throw in a Hltle figure. 

And set their price upon the bigger ? 

Those who could never read their grammar. 

When my dear volumes touch the hunmer. 

May think books best as richest bound: 

My copper medals by the pound 

May be with learned justice weigh'd ; 

To turn the balance, Otho's head 

May be thrown in ; and, for the mettle. 

The coin may mend a tinker's kett le 

Tir'd with these thoughts' — * Less. tir*d than I, 

(Quoth Dick) with your philosophy — 

That people live and die, I knew 

An hour ago as well as you ; 

And if fate spins us longer years, 

Or is in haste to take the shears, 

I know we must both fortunes try. 

And bear our evils wet or dry; 
Vet Jet the goddess snule ot fcoNn^ 
■Bread we shftll eat, ot -wYwte oT\mwm, 
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And in a cottage ov a court 
Brink fine champagne or muddled port. 
What need of books these truths to tell. 
Which folks perceive who cannot spell ? 
And must we spectacles apply- 
To view what hurts our naked eye ? 

* Sir, if it be your wisdom's aim, 
To make me merrier than I am, 

I'll be all night at your devotion 

Come on, friend ; broach the pleasing notion ; 
But if you would depress my thought. 
Your system is not worth a gproa t ■ ■ 

* For Plato's fancies what care I ? 
I hope you would not have me die. 
Like simple Cato in the play. 

For any Uung that he can say ? 
E'en let him of ideas speak 
To heathens in his native Greek : 
If to be sad is to be wise, 
I do most heartily despise 
Whatever Socrates has said. 
Or Tully writ, or Wanley* read. 

* Dear Drift,f to set our matters righ^'' 
Hemove these papers from my sight ; 
Bum Mat's Descartes and Aristotle : — 
Here, Jonathan, your master's bottle.' 

* Hamphrey Wanley, the learned libcarian to Lord Oxford, 
t Adritn Drift, Etq. Bfr. Prior** leeretary and executor. 
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THE 

TURTLE JiATD SPAMROW, 

AK ELSeiAG TIXE.* 

BsHiVD an unfrequented g^ade. 
Where yew uid myrtle mix their shade, 
A widow Turtle penflive sate. 
And wept her murdered lover's fate. 
The Sparrow chanc'd that way to walk, 
(A bird that loves to chirp and talk) 
Be sure he did the Turtle greet. 
She answered him as she thought meet : 
Sparrows and Tdrtles, by the by. 
Can think as well as you or I ; 
But how they did their thoughts express. 
The margin shows by T. and S. 

T, My hopes are lost, my joys^re fled, 
Alas ! I weep Columbo dead : 
Come^ all ye winged lovers^ come. 
Drop ]nnks and daisies on his tomb ; 
Sing, Philomel, his funeral verse. 
Ye pious Redbreasts, deck his hearse ; 
Fair Swans, extend your dying throats, 
Columbo's death requires your notes; 

* Tliii piece wtt wntten upon the tVnfieie «ffie«l6aa^<sv(TLVj 

Qoeeo iliiar Ar tbe JoM of her royil Cfimoit) Yitow O^^t^ ^ 
" " 2708, 
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For him, my friend, for him I moan. 
My dear Columbo, dead and gone. 
Stretch'd on the bier Columbo lies. 
Pale are his cheeks, and clos'd his eyes ; 
Those cheeks, where Beauty smiHng lay. 
Those eyes, where Love was us'd to play i 
Ah ! cruel Fate, alas ! how soon 
That beauty, and those joys, are flown ! 

Columbo is no more : ye Floods, 
Bear the sad sound to distant woods ; 
The sound let Echo's voice restore. 
And say, Columbo is no more. 
Ye Floods, ye Woods, ye Echoes, moan 
My dear Columbo, dead and gone. 

The Dryads all forsook the wood. 
And mournful Niuads round me stood. 
The tripping Fawns and Fairies came. 
All conscious of our mutual flame. 
To sigh for him, with me to moan. 
My dear Columbo, dead and gone* 

Venus disdainM not to appear. 
To lend my grief a friendly ear ; 
But what avails her kindness now ? 
She ne'er shall hear my second vow : 
The Loves, that round their mother flew. 
Did in her face her sorrows view ; 
Their drooping wings they pensive hung. 
Their arrows broke, their bows unstrung ; 
They heard attentive what I said. 
And wept, with mt, Columbo dead: 
For liim I sigh, for him 1 moan. 
My dear Columbo, dead and gone. 

* 'ris ours to weep,' great V twaa md^ 
TJs Jove's alone, to b^: obe^^*. 
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Nor birds nor goddesses can move 
The just behests of iatal Jove : 
I saw thy mate with sad regret. 
And cursed the fowler's cruel net; 
Ah, dear Colombo, how he fell, 
IVhom Turturella lovM so well ! 
I saw him bleeding on the ground. 
The sig^t tore up my ancient wound! 
And whilst you wept, alas ! I cried, 
Columbo and Adonis died/ 

Weep, all ye Streams, ye Mountains, groan ; 
I mourn Columbo, dead and gone ; 
smi let my tender grief complain. 
Nor day nor night that grief restrain ; 
I said, and Venus still replied, 
* Columbo and Adonis died.' 

S, Poor Turturella, hard thy case. 
And just thy tears, alas ! alas ! 

T. And hast thou lov'^ and canst thou hear 
With piteous heart a lover's care ? 
Come, then, with me thy sorrows join. 
And ease my woes by telling thine ; 
For thou, poor bird, perhaps majr'st moan 
Some Passerella, dead and gone. 

S, Dame Turtle, this runs soft in rhyme. 
But neither suits the place nor time ; 
The fowler's hand, whose cruel care 
For dear Columbo set the snare. 
The snare ag^ain for thee may set ; 
Two birds ipay perish in one net : 
Thou should'st avoid this cruel field. 
And sorrow should to prudence yield. 
Tis sad to die*^ 

Voi. XV P 
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T. It may be *d ; 

"Hs Baddtrytt to live in woe. 

S. Wb-on widows use their canting strun. 
They seem resolv'd to wed again. 

T. When uidowers would this truth disprove. 
They never lasted real love. 

S. Love 19 9oft joy and gentle strife, 
His effons all depend on life: 
When he haa thrown two golden darts. 
And atnicfc the lovers' mutual hearts. 
Of hia bkcl: sliafb let Death send imf, 
Alas I the pleasing game is done ; 
111 is the poor iur\1vor sped, 
A corpse feels mighty cold in bed, 
Venus said right, ' Nor tears can mov?. 
Nor plaints revoke, the will of Jove." 

All must obey the general doom, 
Down from Alcidcs to Tom Thumb. 
Grim Plato will not be w^atood . 
By force or craft. Tall Bohinhood, 
As well as little John, is dead, 
(You see how deeply I am read) 
With fate's lean tiprtalTnone can dodge. 
He'll find you out where'er you lodge. 
Ajax, to shun his general power. 
In vain absconded in a flower: 
An idle scene Tytbonus acted. 
When to a grasshopper contracted i 
Deatti struck tliem in those shapes asaiii, 
As once he did when they were men. 

For reptiles perish, plants decay ; 't 

Flesh is but grass, grass turns to hay, C 

And hay to dung, and dung to clay. ) 
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Thus heads extremely nice discover. 
That folks may die some ten times over ; 

But oft, by too refin'd a touch. 

To prove things plain, they prove too much. 

Whatever Pythagoras may say, 

(For each, you know, will have his way) 

'Vinth great submission I pronounce, 

That people die no more than once : 

But once is sure, and death is common 

To bird and man, including woman : 

From the spread eagle to the wren, 

Alas ! no mortal fowl knows when. 

All that wear feathers, first or last. 

Must one day perch on Charon's mast ; 

Most fie beneath the cypress shade. 

Where Strada's nightingale was laid. 

Those fowl who seem alive to sit. 

Assembled by Dan Chaucer's wit. 

In prose have slept three hundred years. 

Exempt from worldy hopes and fears. 

And, laid in state upon Uieir hearse. 

Are truly but embalm'd in verse. 

As sure as Lesbia's Sparrow I, 

Tbou sure as Prior's Dove, must die ; 

And ne'er again from Lethe's streams 

Return to Addua or to Thames. 

7. 1 therefore weep Columbo dead. 
My hopes bereav'd, my pleasures fled ; 
I therefore must for ever moan 
My dear Columbo, dead and gone. 

S. Columbo never sees your tears. 
Tour cries Columbo never hears ; 
A wall of brass, and one of lead, 
IKvide the hving' fifom the dead - 
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Repell'd by this, the gathered rain 

Of tears beats back to earth agsdn ; 

In t* other the collected sound 

Of groans, when once received, is drown'd. 

'Tis therefore vain one hour to grieve 

What time itself can ne*er retrieve. 

By nature soft, I know a dove 

Can never live without her love ; 

Then quit this flame, and light another. 

Dame, I advise you like a brother. 

T. What, I to make a second choice ! 
In other nuptials to rejoice ! 

S. Why not, my bird ? — 

T. ^No, Sparrow, no ; 

Let me indulge my pleasing woe : 
Thus sighing, cooing, ease my pain. 
But never wish nor love ag^n : 
Distressed for ever let me moan 
My dear Columbo, dead and gone. 

S. Our winged friends, tlirough all the grove. 
Contemn thy mad excess of love : 
I tell thee. Dame, the other day 
I met a parrot and a jay. 
Who mock'd thee in their mimic tone. 
And wept Columbo, dead and gone. 

T. Whatever the jay or parrot said. 
My hopes are lost, my joys are fled. 
And I for ever must deplore 
Columbo, dead and g^ne. — S, Encore ! 
For shame, forsake this Bion-style ; 
We'll talk an hour, and walk a mile. 
Does it with sense or health agree. 
To sit thus moping on a tree '. 
To throw away a widoVa Ufe, 
'^Vheii you again may be » vjiSt-, 
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Come ODy m tell you my amours ; 
Who knows but they may influence your's ? 
Example draws where precept fails. 
And sennons are less read than tales. 

T. Sparrow, I take thee for my friend; 
As such will hear thee : I descend ; 
Hop on and talk ; but, honest bird, 
Take care that no immodest word 
May venture to offend my ear. 

S, Too saint-like Turtie, never fear. 
By method things are best discuss'd. 
Begin we then with wife the first : 
A handsome, senseless, awkward fool. 
Who would not yield, and could not rule ; 
Her actions did her charms disgrace, 
And still her tongue talk'd of her face ; 
Count me the leaves on yonder tree. 
So many different wills had she. 
And, like the leaves, as chance inclined. 
Those wills were changed with every wind : 
She courted the beau-monde to-night, 
L*a99emblee her supreme delight ; 
The next she sat immur'd, unseen. 
And in full health enjoy'd the spleen ; 
She censur'd that, she alter'd this. 
And with great care set all amiss ; 
She now could chide, now laugh, now cry. 
Now sing, now pout, all God knows why : 
Short was her reig^, she cough'd and died ; — 
Proceed we to my second bride : 
Well bom she was, genteely bred. 
And buxom both at board and bed ; 
Glad to obUge, and pleas'd to please. 
And, as Tom Southern wisely says, 

P2 
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< No other fault had she in life. 

But onljr that she was my wife.** 

O widow Tuille ! every she, 

(So Nature's pleasure does decree) 

Appears a g^oddess till enjoy'd ; 

But birds, and men, and gods^^are cloy'd. 

Was Hercules one woman's man ? 

Or Jove for ever Leda's swan ? 

Ah ! Madam, cease to be mistaken. 

Few married fowl peck Dunmow-bacon. 

Variety alone gives joy ; 

The sweetest meats the soonest cloy. 

What Sparrow-dame, what Dove alive. 

Though Venus should the chariot drive, 

But would accuse the harness' weight. 

If always coupled to one mate ; 

And often wish the fetter broke ? 

'Tis freedom but to change the yoke. 

T. Impious, to wish to wed again. 
Ere death dissolv'd the former chain ! 

.S'. Spare your remark, and hear the rest. 
She brought me sons, but, Jove be bless'd. 
She died in childbed, on tlie nest. 
Well, rest her bones, quoth I, she's gone ; 
But must I therefore lie alone ? 
What, am I to her memory tied ? 
Must I not hve, because she died ? 
And thus I logically said, 
('Tis good to have a reasoning head) 
Is this my ^dfe ? probatur, not ; 
For death dissolv'd the marriage-knot : 
She was, covcedo, during life ; 
But is a piece of clay a wife ? 

• See the vrVfe'sTS.wuw, nwitosAv. 
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Again, if not wife, do ye see, 
Why then no kin at all to me ; 
And he who general tears can shed 
For folks that happen to be dead. 
May e'en with equal justice mourn 
For those, who never yet were bom. 

T. Those points, indeed, you quaintly prove ; 
But logic is no friend to love. 

S. My children then were just pen-feather'd ; 
Some httle com for them I gathered. 
And sent them to my spouse's mother. 
So left that brood to get another; 
And as old Harry whilom said, 
Reflecting on Anne Bole}^! dead, 
' Cocksbones, I now again do stand 
The jolliest bachelor i' th' land.' 

T. Ah me ! my joys, my hopes, are fled ; 
My first, my only love, is dead ; 
With endless grief let me bemoan 
Columbo's los s 

S. ^Let me go on. 

As yet my fortune was but narrow ; 

I woo'd my cousin, Philly Sparrow, 

O' th' elder house of Chirping-End, 

From whence the younger branch descend. 

Well seated in a field of pease 

She liv'd, extremely at her ease ; 

But when the honey-moon was pass'd. 

The following nights were soon o'ercast ; 

She kept her own, could plead the law. 

And quarrel for a barley-straw : 

Both, you may judge, became less kind, 

As more we knew each other's imnd. 



She soon grew sullen i I, hard-hearted -, 
We scolded, hkted, fought, und parted. 
To London, blessed town ! I went; 
She boarded »t a finn in Kent : 
A magpie from the country fled, 
And kindly told me — she was de»d ; 
I prun'd my feathers, cock'd my ttdl. 
And set my heart agrain to sale. 

My fourth, a. mere coquette, or sutll 
1 thought her ; nor avails it much. 
If true or false ; our troubles spring 
Hore from the fancy than the thing. 
TVo staring horns, I often aud. 
But ill become a Sparrow's head ; 
But then to set tlmt balance even. 
Your cuckold-Sparrow goes to heaven. 
The thing you fear, suppose it done, 
If you inquire, you make it known . 
Whilst at the root your boms are sore. 
The more you scratch they ache the more. 
But turn the tables and reflect. 
All may not be that you suspect : 
By the mind's eye, tike homs we mean 
Are only in ideas seen ; 
'Tis from the inside of the head 
Their branches shoot, their antlers spread i 
Fruitful auspiaons often bear them ; 
You feel them ftom the time you fear them. 
Cuckoo ! Cuckoo ! that echo'd word 
OfTcnds the ear of vulgar bird; 
But those of finer taste have found 
There's nothing int bewde the sound. 
Preferment always waits on boms, 
4iicl household peftce liit Ei&.»aim« ■. 
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This way or that let factions tend. 
The spark is still the cuckold's friend : 
This way or that let madam roam, 
Well pleas'd and quiet she comes home. 
Now weigh the pleasure with the pain, 
The plu9 and ndnusy loss and g^ain ; 
And what La Fontaine laughing says, 
Is serious truth in such a case : 
* Who slights the evil, finds it least; 
And who does nothing, does the best.' 
I never strove to rule the roast. 
She ne'er refus'd to pledge my toast : 
In vints if we chanc'd to meet, 
I seem'd obliging, she discreet : 
We neither much caress'd nor strove. 
But good dissembling pass'd for love. 

T. Whatever of light our eye may know, 
*Tis only light itself can show ; 
Whatever of love our heart can feel, 
*T\a mutual love alone can tell. 

S, My pretty, amorous, foolish bird, 
A moment's patience. — ^In one word. 
The three kind Sisters broke the chain ; 
She died, I moum'd, and woo'd again. 

T. Let me with juster grief deplore 
My dear Columbo, now no more ; 
Let me with constant tears bewsdl — 

iS. Your sorrow does but spoil my tale. 
My fifth she prov'd a jealous wife. 
Lord shield us all from such a life ! 
Twas doubt, complaint, reply, chit-chat, 
Twas this to-day, to-morrow that. 
Sometimes, forsooth, upon the brook 
I Inept a, mwa; sui honest rook 
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Told it a snipe, who tM a steer. 
Who told it those who tdd it her. 

One day a linnet and alark 
Had met me strollini^ in the dark ; 
The next, a wdodcook and an owl. 
Quick-flighted, grare, and sober fowl. 
Would on their corporal o«th allege 
I kiss'd a hen behind the hedge. 
Well, Madam Turtle ;^to be brief, 
(Repeating but renews our grief) 
As once she watch'd me from a rail. 
Poor soul ! her footing chanc'd to ftU, 
And down she fell and broke her hip ; 
The fever came, and then the pip : 
Death did the onlj cure apply ; 
She was at quiet, so was I. 

T. Could Love unmov'd these changes view ? 
His sorrows, as his joys, are true. 

S. My dearest Dove, one wise man aayi^ 
Alluding to our present case, 

• We're here to-day, and gone to-morrow ;* 
Then what avails superfluous sorrow ? 
Another, full as wise as he. 

Adds, that <a married man may see 
Two happy hours;' and which are they ? 
The first and last, perhaps youll say: 
'Tis true, when blithe she goes to bed. 
And when she peaceably lies dead; 

* Women twixt sheets are best,' tis said. 
Be they of holland or of lead. 

Now cur'd of Hymen's hopes and fears, 
And sliding down the vale of years^ 
Ihop'd to fix my future Te«^ 
And took a widow to my ivesl* 
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Ah, Turtle ! had she been like thee, 

Sober, yet gentle ; wise, yet free ; 

Jiut she was peevish, noisy, bold, 

A witch ingrafted on a scold« 

Jove in Pandora's box confinM 

A hundred ills to vex mankind ; 

To vex one bird, in her bandore 

lie hid at least a hundred more : 

And soon as time that veil withdrew. 

The plagues o'er all the parish flew: 

Her stock of boirow'd tears grew dryi 

And native tempests arm'd her eye ; 

Black clouds around her forehead hungi 

And thunder rattled on her tongue. 

We, young or old, or cock or hen. 

All liv'd in £olus's den ; 

The nearer her the more accurst, 

HI iar'd her friends, her husband worst i 

But Jove amidst his anger spares, 

Remarks our faults^ but hears our pray'rs. 

In short she died. * Why, then she's dead,' 

Quoth I, *and once again I'll wed.' 

Would Heaven this mounung year were pass'd. 

One may have better luck at last 

Matters at worst are sure to mend. 

The devil's wife was but a fiend. 

T. Thy tale has rais'd a Turtle's spleen ) 
Uxorious inmate ! bird obscene! 
Dar'st thou defile these sacred groves. 
These silent seats of faithful loves ? 
Begone ; with flagging wings sit down 
On some old penthouse near the Town; 
In brewers' stables peck thy grain, 
Then waA it down with puddled tson. 
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And hear thy dirty ofTspring squall 
From bottles on a suburb-wall. 
Where thou hast been, return ag^n, ' 

Vile bird ! thou hast convers'd with men ; 
Notions like these from men are given. 
Those vilest creatures under heaven*. 

To cities and to courts repair. 
Flattery and falsehood flourish there ; 
There all thy wretched arts employ. 
Where riches triumph over joy. 
Where pasiuons do with interest barter, 
And Hymen holds by Mammon's charter; 
Where truth by point of law is parry'd. 
And knaves and prudes are six times marry'd. 

▲PFLlCATIOir. 

O dearest daughter* of two dearest friends f 
To thee my Muse this little Tale commends : 
Loving and lov'd, regard thy future mate. 
Long love his person, though deplore his fate ; 
Seem young when old in thy dear husband's arms, 
For constant virtue has immortal charms ; 
And when I lie low sepulchred in earth. 
And the glad year returns thy day of birth. 
Vouchsafe to say, * Ere I could write or spell. 
The Bard, who from my cradle wish'd me well, 
I'old me I should the prating Sparrow blame^ 
And bad me imitate the Turtle's flame.' 

* Lady MArsaret Carendish Harley, afterwards Dache« of Poct^ 
laud. 
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THE LAIXLE* 

The Sceptics think 'twas long ago 

Since gods came down incogmto^ 

To see who were their friends or foes. 

And how our actions fell or rose ; 

That since they gave things their beginning. 

And set this whirligig a-spinning, 

Supine they in their heaven remain. 

Exempt from passion and from psdn, 

And frankly leave us human elves 

To cut and shuffle for ourselves ; ^ 

To stand or walk, to rise or tumble. 

As matter and as motion jumble. 

The poets now, aiid painters, hold 
This thesis both absurd and bold. 
And your good-natur'd gods, they say. 

Descend some twice or &nc^ a-day,^ 

Else all these things we toil so harcTin, ^"^ — 

Would not avail one single fartlihig ; 

For when the hero we rehearse. 

To grace his actions and our verse, 

*Ti8 not by dint of human thought 

That to his Latium he is brought ; 

Iris descends by Fate's commands. 

To guide his steps through foreign lands. 

And Amphitrit^ clears his way 

From rocks and quicksands in the sea. 

* See Gayton^ fe$thofu note* on Don (^utxoUe, ^\\(>wt^e A«\^ 
itory k tappotcd to be tuken. 
Vol. XV. Q 
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And if you see him in a sketch, 
(Though drawn by Paulo or Carache) 
He shows not half his force and strength^ 
Strutting in armour and at length ; 
That he may make his proper fig^ure. 
The piece must yet be four yards bigger : 
The nymphs conduct him to the field. 
One holds his sword, and one his shield ; 
Mars, standing by, asserts his quarrel. 
And Fame Hies after with a laurel. 

These points, I say, of speculation, 
(As 'twere to save or sink the nation) 
Hen, idly learned, wiU dispute, 
Assert, object, confirm, refute ; 
Each mighty angry, mighty right, 
IVith equal arms sustains the fight. 
Till now no umpire can agree them. 
So both draw off, and sing Te JDeum, 

Is it in equiUbrio 
If deities descend or no ? 
Then let the* afiirmatijf -prevail. 
As xisqaisitelxHbi'-n my Tale ; 
For by all parties 'tis confess'd 
That those opinions are the best. 
Which in their nature most conduce 
To present ends and private use. 

Two gtxis came, therefore, from above. 
One Mercury, the other Jove ; 
The humour was, it seems, to know. 
If all the favours they bestow. 
Could from own perverseness ease us, 
And if our wish enjoy'd would please us. 
Discoursing largely on.tYa'aXiieme, 
O'er hills and dales tkeir so^Yji^^ taxsA^ 
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Till weU-nigh tir'd at almost nighty 
They thought it proper to alight. 

Note here, that it as true as odd is» 
fhat in disguise a god or goddess 
Exerts no supernatural powers. 
But acts on maxims much like ours : 
They spied, at last, a country farm. 
Where all was snug, and clean, and warm ; 
For woods before, and hills behind, 
Secur'd it both from rain and wind ; 
Large oxen in the field were lowing, 
Good gprain was sow'd, good fruit was growing ; 
Of last year's com in bams g^eat store ; 
Fat turkeys g^bling at the door ; 
And Wealth, in short, with Peace consented. 
That people here should live contented ; 
But did they in effect do so ? 
Have patience, friend, and thou shalt know. 

The honest fimner and his wife. 
To years declined from prime of life, 
Had struggled with the marriage noose. 
As almost every couple does : 
Sometimes *My plague !' sometimes * My darling r' 
fissing to-day, to-morrow snarling; 
Jointly submitting to endure 
That evil which admits no cure. 

Our gods the outward g^te unbarr'd; 
Our fiurmer met them in the yard ; 
Thought they were folks that lost their way. 
And ask'd them civilly to stay ; 
Told them, for supper, or for bed. 
They might go on and be worse sped. — 

So said, so done ; tlie gods consent *, 
AU fbree into the parlour went : 
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They compliment, they sit, tliey chat, 
Kglit o'er t!ie wirs, reform the state i 
A thousand knotty points they cleitr. 
Till supper and my wife appear. 

Jove made his leg', and kiss'd tiiu dame ; 
Obsequious Hermes did the same. 
Jovt kiss'd the farmer^ wife, you say ! 
He did — but in an honest way : 
Oh ! not witli half that warmth and life 
With which be kisa'd Amphitryon's wife. — 

Welt, then, thin^ handsomely were serv*!]! 
Hy mistress for the strsiigers carr'd. 
How strong the beer, how good the meat. 
How loud they lau^h'd, how much they eat. 
In epic sumptuous would appeaj. 
Yet shall be pass'd in silence here ; 
For I sliould grieve to have il said 
That, by a fine deacriptiDn led, 
I made my episode too long'. 
Or tir'd my friend, to ^race my song. 

The grace-cup serv'd, the cloth away, 
Jove thought it time to show his play: 
' Landlord and Undlady,' he ciied, 
' Folly and jesting lud aside. 
That ye thus hospitably live. 
And strang'ers with good cheer receive. 
Is mighty grateful to your betters. 
And makes e'en gods themselves your debtOK 
To give this theffls plainer proof, 
Vou have to-night beneath your roof 
A pair of gods : (nay, never wonder) 
This youth can fly, and I can thunder, 
I'm Jupiter, and he Mercurius, 
■My page, my son, indeed, W\i Be^w»- 
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Form then lliree wishes, you and MadaiD, 
Andy sore as you already had them. 
The things desir'd, in half an hour 
Shall an be here, and in your pow'r.' 

*Tliank ye, great gods,' the woman says ; 
' Oh ! may your altars ever blaze ! 
A Ladle for our silver dish 
Is what I want, is what I wish.' — 
' A Ladle !' cries the man, < a Ladle 1 
'Odzooks^ Corisca, you have pray'd ill ! 
What diould be great you turn to farce, 
I wish the Ladle in your a — .' 

With equal grief and shame my Muse 
The sequel of the Tale pursues : 
the Ladle fell into the room. 
And stack in old Corisca's bum. 
Our couple weep two wishes past. 
And kindly j<nn to form the last ; 
To ease the woman's awkward pain, 
And get the Ladle out again. 

xohal. 

Tus commoner has worth and parts, 
b prais'd for arms» or lov'd for arts ; 
Hu head aches for a coronet. 
And who is bless'd that is not great ? 

Simie sense, and more estate, kind Heav'n 
To this well-lotted peer has given : 
What then ? he must have rule and sway. 
And an is wrong till he's in play. 

The miser must make up his plum. 
And dares not touch the hoarded sum ; 
The nckly dotard wants a wife. 
To draw off his hst dregs of life. 

Ct2 
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Ag-ainsl.our peace o-e arm our uiU ; 
Amidal our plenty ■omething' elill 
V'or iiorses, houses, pictures, plnntjn^, 
To thee, to me, to Mm, is wonting : 
That cruel something unposaess'd, 
Corrodea and leavens all the rest : 
TImt something, if *t could obUin. 
Would soon create s future pain ; 
And to the coffin, from tlie cradle, 
'Us &L1 ti wish and all a Ladle. 
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Falsehood and Truth walk'd out together. 

The neighbouring woods and lawns to view. 

As opposite! will sometimes <lo : 

Through many a blooming mead tbey past. 

And at a brook arriv'd at last : 

The purling stream, the margin green. 

With flowers bedeck'd, a vernal scene. 

Invited each itinerant maid 

To rest a while beneath the shade ; 

Under a spreading beach they sat. 

And pasa'd the time with female chat; 

Whilst each her character maintain'd. 

One spoke her thoughts, the other feign'd. 

At length, quoth Falsehood, ' Sister Truth, 

( For so she call'd her from her youth) 

What if, to shun yon sultry beam, 

H'e buUie in tlus debs\AI^ii^em<I 
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The bottom smooth, the water clear, 
\nd there's no prjring shepherd near ?* — 
Witli all my heart,' the nymph replied, 
Vnd threw her snowy robes aside, 
$tript herself naked to the skin, 
knd with a spring leapM headlong in. 
'^dsehood more leisurely undress'd, 
Ind laying by her tawdry vest, 
rrick'd herself out in Truth's array, 
knd cross the meadows tript away. 
From this curst hour, the fraudful dame 
tf sacred Truth usurps the name, 
Lnd with a idle perfidious mind, 
toams far and near, to cheat mankind ; 
'ialse ngfas suborns, and artful tears, 
ind starts with vain, pretended fears ; 
n vifflts still appears most wise, 
Lnd rolls at church her saint-like eyes ; 
^alks very much, plays idle tricks, 
IThile rising stock* her conscience pricks ; 
?hen being, poor thing, extremely gravell'd, 
•be secrets ope'd, and all unravelPd. 
tut on she will, and secrets tell 
^ John and Joan, Ned and Nell, 
teviling every one she knows, 
LS fiuicy leads, beneath the rose. 
[er ton£^e so voluble and kind, 
t always runs before her mind ; 
iS times do serve she slily pleads, 
ind copious tears still show her needs, 
nth promises as thick as weeds : — 
peaks pro and con, is wondrous civil, 
'o day a saint, to-morrow devil. 

* AOadiag to the Spath Sea Uubble ta vm^. 



Poor Truth she Btript, ss has b( 
And naked left 'the lovely maid. 
Who, scorning- from her cause to 
Has gone stark-nsled btep since. 
And ever naked will appear, 
BeloVdby dl who Truth revere, 



Two mice, dear boy, of genteel fashion, 

Andp what ia more, good education, 

Frolrc and guy, in infant years 

Equally Bhar'd their parents' cares. 

The sire of these two babes (poor creature !) 

Pud his last debt to human nature ; 

A wealthy widow left behind 

Four babes ; three male, one female kind. 

'The arc heing under ground, and buried, 

"Twas thought his spouse would soon have married ; 

Httches propos'd, and numerous suitor^ 

Host tender husbands, careful tutors. 

She modestly refus'd, and show'd 

She'd bt a mother to her brood. 

Uotbcr, dear mother, that endearing thot^ht 
Has thousand and ten thousand fancies brou^: 
Tell me, oh^ tell me (thou art now above) 
How to describe thy true maternal lore, 

• Tha Btnucmui had IxcD PriWi Kcttoo. mi wii Mtlk 
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Thy early pang^, thy growing anxious cares. 
Thy flattering hopes, thy fervent pious pray'rs. 
Thy doleiiil days, and melancholy nights, 
Cloister'd from common joys and just delights : 
How didst thou constantly in private mourn. 
And wash with daily tears thy spouse's urn ! 
How it employ'd your thoughts, and lucid time, 
That your young offspring might to hohour climb : 
How youp'first care, by numerous griefs oppressed. 
Under the burden sunk, and went to rest ; 
How your dear' darling, by consumption's waste, 
Breath'd her last piety into your breast ; 
How you, alas ! tir'd with your pilgrimage, 
Bow'd down your head, and died in good old age. 
Though not inspired, oh ! may I never be 
Forgetful of my pedigree or thee : 
Ungrateful howsoe'er, mayn't I forget 
To pay this small, yet tributary debt ; 
And when we meet at God's tribunal throne^ 
Own me, I pray thee, for a pious son ! 

But why all this ? Is this your fable ? 
Believe me, Blatt, it seems a bauble ; 
If you will let me know the' intent on't. 
Go to your Mice, and make an end on't. 

Well then, dear Brother — 
As sure as Hudi's* sword could swaddle, 
Two Mice were brought up in one cradle ; 
Well-bred, I tliink, of equal port. 
One for the gown, one for the court. 
They parted, (did they so, an't please you ?) 
Yes, that they did (dear sir) to ease you ; 
One went to Holland, where they huff folk, 
T* other to vent his wares in Suffolk. 

* Tbesword of Hudibrat. 



(That SCce h»ve Imyell'd in old timea, 
Horace and Prior tell in rbymcs, 
Tlioae two great woiuJers of their ageit, 
Superior fu- to all the sagea.) 
Many days past, und muij 2. night. 
Ere tliey could gala euch other's sight ; 
At last in weather cold nor sultry. 
They met at the Three Cranes in Poultry. 
After much buss, and greit grimace, 
(Usual you know in such a case) 
Much chat uroie what had been done, 
What might before ne.xt summer's sun ; 
Much said of France, of Suftblk's goodness^ 
The gentry's loyalty, mob's rudeness : 
That ended, o'er a chwrning bottle 
They enter'd on this tittle -tstt]«. 

Quoth Suflblk, 'By pre-eminence 
In years, though (God knows) not in senie,. 
All's gone,. dear Urother, only we 
Remain to raise posterity ; 
Marry you, Brotherj I'U go down. 
Sell nouns and verbs, and lie alone. 
May you ne'er meet with fends or babble. 
May olive-branches crown, your table. 
Somewhat 111 gave, and, for this end. 
To prove a brother and a tiiend. 
What ! propose is just, I swear it. 
Or may t perish, by this claret !' 
' The dice are thrown, choose this or that,, 
('Tis all alike to honest Matt) 
III take, then the contrary part. 
And propagate with all my heart.' 
vlftersome thought, Bon\e Portuguese,*' 
Some wine, the younger 'liroa le^Vita-. 



** jpair are your words, as fair your carriage. 
Let me be free, drudge you in marriage ; 
'Get me a boy call'd Adrian; 
Trust me ni dolbr^ what I can.' 
Home went, well pleas'd, the Suffolk Tony, 
-fleart ftee from care, as purse from money; 
He got a lusty squalling boy; 
(Doubtlen the dad's and manuny's joy ;} 
In short, to make things square and even, 
Adrian he namM was, by Dick Stephen. 
Katfa debt thus paid ; he now enlarges. 
And sends yoa in a bill of charges; 
A cradle. Brother, 4uid a basket 
(Granted as soon as e'er I ask'd it,) 
A coat not of the smallest scantling, 
Frocksi, stockings, shoes, to grace the bantling.; 
These, too, were sent, (or Vm no drubber,) 
Kay, add to these the fkie giun-rubber;* 
Tet these won't do, send f other coat. 
For fidth the first's not worth a groat; 
Dismally shrunk, as herring^ shottei^ 
Supposed originally rotten. 
Pray let the next be each way longer, 
Of stuff more durable and stronger ; 
Send it next week, if you are able ; 
By this time, sir, you know the fable. 
From this, and letters of the same make, 
Toull find what 'tis to have a namesake. 

Cold and Inrd times, sir, here, (believe it,) 
Fve lost my curate too, and grieve it{ 
At Easter, for what I can see, 
(A time of ease and vacancy,) 

•ConuDODljr adVed a coxa! 
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If things but alter, and irot undone, 
I'll kiss your hands and visit London. 
Molly sends greeting ; so do I, sir : 
Send a good coat, that's all : good b'ye, sir. 

Your*s entirely, 

MATTfiSW. 
Feb. 16, 1708.9. 



TO 

A YOUJK'G GEJ\^rLEJ\LijV JJSr LOFK: 

* FBoai public noise and factious strife, 
From all the busy ills of life. 
Take me, my Celia, to thy breast. 
And lull my wearied soiU to rest ; 
For ever in this humble cell. 
Let thee and I, my fair one, dwell ; 
None enter else, but Love — and he 
Shall bar the door, and keep the key. 

* To painted roofs and shining spires,. 
(Uneasy seats of high desires,) 
Let the unthinking many crowd. 
That dare be covetous and proud 
In golden bondage let them wait, 
And barter happiness for state : 
But, oh ! my Celia, when thy swain 
Desires to see a court again. 
May Heav'n around this dcslin'd head 
The choicest of its curses shed : 
To sum up all the rage of fate. 
In the two things 1 dre^xd ^wd \\^te, 
MsLy'st thou be false, andWi^ igtt^H.? 



\ 
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his Celia'fl panting breast 

adon his soul expressed ; 

th delight the lovely maid 

the vows, she thus repaid : 

of my age, joy of my youth, 

iracle of love and truthf^ 

ould e'er be counted'mine, 

tnd life, long since are thine : * 

r I never knew, 

ev'd thy passion true; 

ef I ne*er can find, 

prov*st perjur'd or imkind. 

ind poverty, and care, 

tior, and all we fear, 

th thy presence I can bear. 

waters and through flames I'll go^ 

nd solace of thy woe : 

some yet unheard-of way, 
r ardour may repay, 
^ my constant passion known 
;han woman yet has done, 
wish that did not bear 
) and image of my dear, 

my heart through every vein, 

) let it out ag^ain. 

IS shall my witness be, 

ever lov*d like me,) 
•ne hour I would not quit 
srd's arms and this retreat, 

Persian monarch's bride, 
* all his power and pride ; 

regal state above, 

gods and wife of Jove.' 

R 
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O happy these of human race ! 
But soon, alas ! our pleasures pa^s. 
He thanked her on his bended knee. 
Then drank a quart of milk and tea. 
And leaving her ador'd embrace. 
Hastened to couft to beg a place ; 
"While she, his absence to bemoan. 
The very moment he was gone, 
Call'd Thyrsis from beneath the bed, 
Where all this time he had been hid. 



HOBA.L. 

While men have these ambitious fancies. 
And wanton wenches read romances. 
Our sex will — • What ? out with it ;* — Lie, 
And their's in equal strains reply. 
The moral of the tale 1 sing 
(A posey for the wedding ring) 
In this short verse will be confin'd ; 
Love is a jest, and vows are wind. 



THE COjYVERSJITIOJ\'. 



It always has been thought discreet 

To know the company you meet ; 

And sure there may be secret danger 

In talking much before a stranger. 

* Agreed: what then?' Then drink your alei 

I'll pledge you, and repeat, my Tale. 



V 
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itter where the scene is fixM, 
sons were but oddly mixM ; 
)ber Damon thus began, 
imon is a clever man,) 
jrow old, but still from youth 
!ld for modesty and truth : 
n who by these sea-marks steer, 
great voyage never err : 

is point I dare defy 

rid; I pause for a reply.' 

either is a good assistant, 

le, who sat a little distant ; 

scks our speeches and our books, 

desty adorns our looks : 

tier progress we must take ; 

r bom to look and speak, 

ti must act. The Stag^rite 

18, and says extremely right : 

istice is the sovereign g^de 

:r our actions should preside; 

een of virtues is confess'd 

late and bind the rest ; ^^ 

lappy if you can but fiiid 

lal balance poise your mind ; 

rent graces soon will enter, 

es concurrent to their centre.* 

\ thus, in short, these two went on, 

a and nay, and pro and c(m, 

li many points divinely dark, 

iterland assaulting Clarke, 

theology half lost, 

took up the Evening Post, 

ided Spain, compos'd the North, 

■P i/J politics held forth. 



■ Methinks we're in (he like condition. 
As al the Trcnly of PBrtilion; 
That stroke, for all Kin^ William's care, 
Bcgut nnirthct tedimis wur. 
Hatliew, who knew the whole intrigtic. 
Ne'er much apppQv'd that mystic league : 
In the vile litrecbt TrcBty, too, 
Poor man '. he found enough to do. 
Gometimes to me he dii! apply, 
But dowimg'ht Dunstable was I, 
And told him where iliEy were miBtaketla 
And ccunsell'd him to save Iub bacon : 
But (pass hia politics and prtjae) 
I never herded with his toes i 
Nay, in hia verses, as a friend, 
I still found something' to commend -, 
Sir, I eicus'd his Nut-brown Maid, 
Whutc'er severer critics said ; ' 

Too far, I own, the girl was tried ; 
The women all were on my side. 
For Alma I retum'd him thinks ; 
I lik'd her, with her little pranks : 
Indeed poor Solomon, in rhyme. 
Was much too grave to be sublime.' 

Pindar and Damon scorn transition. 
So on he ran a new diviaioti ; 
TiU out of breath he tum'd to spit; 
(Chance often helps us more than wit i) 
T' other that lucky moment took, 
Just nick'd the time, broke in, and spoke : 

' Of all the gifts the gods afford, 
(If we may lake old Tully's word,) 

'"■ greatest is a friend; whose love 

^ow to pniae, »n4 w^ienTt^rtwc-, 
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I a treasure never part, 
Lhe jewel on your heart : 
sir, (it delights me) tell, 
this author mighty well' — 
n ! d'ye question it ? Odds fish ! 
. beggar know his dish ? 
1, as I told you, I 
m' — Here a stander-by 
Damon gently by the cloke, 
unwilling, silence broke : 
tis time we should retire, 
^ou talk with, is Matt Prior.' 
hrough life, and from thy birth my friend, 
) thee tliis Fable let me send ; 
ton's lightness weigh thy solid worth ; 
known to set the diamond forth : 
ign'd Tale this real moral g^ve, 
' Damons, how few Dorsets, live. 



R2 



p. FUBGJjn'l JiJ^D HIS WIF&. 



Betqvd the fix'd and aettled rules 
Of vice and virtue In the Echooli, 

Bejfind the letter of the taw, 
Wlilch keept our men and maids in awe. 
Tilt belter sort shoul.l eei before them 
A ifrace, a manner, a decorum ; 
Something that gives their acts a Ught, 
Hakes them not only Just but bright, 
And sets them in that open fame 
Which witty Halice cannot blame. 
For 'Us in life as 'tis in painting. 
Much may be right, yet much be wantir^- -, 
From lines drawn true our eye may trace, 
A foot, a knee, a hand, a face ; 
May justly own the picture wrought 
Exact to n Je, exempt from fault ; 
Yet if the colouring be not there, 
Tlie Titian stroke, the Guido air, 
To nicest judgment show the piece. 
At best 'twill only not displease; 
It would not gain on Jersey's eye ; 
Bradford would frowti, »n4»tt'n.\iv. 
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Thus in the picture df our mind 
The action may be well designM, 
Guided by law, and b(mn4 by duty. 
Yet want this^e ne sgai qvoi of beauty : 
And though its error may be such 

As Knags and Burgas* cannot hit ; 
It yet may feel the nicer touch 

Of Wycherly's or Congreve's wit. 
' VHiat is this talk ?' replies a frien^ 

* And where will this dry moral end ? 
The truth of what you here lay down 
By some example should be shown.' — 

* With aU my heart — ^for once ; read on.' 
An honest, but a simple pair, 
(And twenty other I forbear) 
May serve to make this thesis clear. 

A doctor of great skill and fame, 
Faulo Purganti was his name. 
Had a good, comely, virtuous wife. 
No woman led a better life ; 
She to intrigues was ev'n hard-hearted; 
She chuckled when a bawd was carted ; 
And thought the nation ne'er would thrive. 
Till all the whores were burnt alive. 

On married men that dar'd be bad. 
She thought no mercy should be had; 
They should be hanged, or starv'd, or flayed. 
Or serv'd like Romish priests in Swede. — 
In short, all kwdness she defied ; 
And stiff was her parochial pride. 

Yet in an honest way the dame 
Was a great lover of that same ; 

• Knag» wu hetttrer of St, Gilei m the Fiel&i *, Bi^Tvaa ^i«a 



And could from Scripture tukc Iter cue, 
That husbunds should givtt wives their iju 

Her prudence did so jyslly steer 
Between the gay and the severe. 
That if in »me regards she chose 
To ciiTb poor Fuilo io toQ close, 
In others she relax'd sgun. 
And goveni'd with a looser rein. 

Thus, though she strictly did confine 
The Doctor from excess of wine. 
With oysters, eggs, and vermicelli. 
She let him almost burst his lielly : 
Thus drying coffee was denied, 
Bui chocolate that loss supplied -, 
Ami for tubacco (who could bear it .') 
Filthy coneomitant of claict, 
(Blest revohition !) one might see 
Kringo roots and Bohea tea. 

She ojlen set the Doctor's band. 
And strok'd his beard, and squeez'd his b 
Kindly complain'd, that afternoon 
He went to pore on books too soon i 
She held it wholesomer, by much. 
To rest a little, on the couch.— 
About his wiaat in bed a-nighta 
She clung so close — for fear of sprites. 

The Doctor understood the call. 
But had not always wherewithal. 

t'be hon's skin, too short, you know, 
(As Plutarch's morals finely show) 
Was lengthen'd Ity the foi's tul. 
And art supplies where strengtb may fail. 

Unwilling, then, in arms to meet 
The enemy he couidnoXbeaX^ 
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He strove to leng^en the campaign 
And save his fi>rces by chicane. 
FabhiSy the Roman chie( who thus 
By fidr retreat grew Ifazimus, 
Shows us^ that all the watrior can do 
With force inferior, is ewictando. 

One day, then, as the foe drew near, 
Witti love, and Joy, and lifo, and dear ; 
Our Don, who knew this tittle-tattle 
IHd, sure as trumpet, call to battle; 
Thought it eztremefy^ h pfps 
To wiffd against the coming blow : 
To ward ; but how ? Aye, there's the question, 
fierce the assault, unarmed the bastion. 

The Doctor feign'd a strange surprise; 
He feh her pulse, he view'd her eyes t 
Itiat beat too fast, these roIFd too quick; 
She wa% he said, or would be sick: 
He judg'd it absolutely good 
That she should purg^ and cleanse her blood. 
Spaw waters for that end were got : 
If they past eanly or not 
What matters it ? the huiy's fever 
Continued violent as ever. 

For a distemper of tins kind, 
(Blackmore and Hans* are of my mind) 
is once it youthfol blood infectib 
And chiefly of the female sex. 
Is scarce removed by piU or potion. 
Whatever mig^t be our Doctor's notion. 

One luckless night, then, as in bed 
The DoctOT and the dame were laid, 

* 8k BidkmaBUmon, mi 
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Again this cruel fever came, i 

High pulse, Bhort breath, ind blood in flamo. i 
What tneuiureB shall poor Pmilo keep j 

With mftdam in this piteous taking I J 

She, like Macbeth, hus murder'd sleep, I 

And won't allow him rest, thoug'h waking. 4 
Ssd state of matters! when we dare 
Nor ask for peace, nor offer wu ; 
Nor Ijvy nor Cominei have shown 
Whit in this Juncture may be done. 
Grotius inight own tliut PkuIo's case is } 

Harder than any, which he places > 

Amongst his Belli and his Pacls. ) 

He strove, slaa ! but strove in vutt. 
By dint of logic, to maintsin 
That all tlie se* was bom to grieve, 
Down to her ladysliip From Eve. 
He rang'd his tropes, and preach'd up patience ; 
Back'd his opinion with quotations, 
lUvines and moralists, and run ye on 
Quite through from Seneca to Bunyan,* 
As much in vain be bid her try 
To fold her anna, to dose her eye. 
Telling her rest would do her good. 
If any thing in nature cou'd; 
So held the Greeks, quite down from Galen, 
Masters and princes of the calling : 
So all our modern friends maintain 
(Thougli no great Greeks) in Warvrick Lane. 

Reduce, my Muse, the wandering sons' 
A Tale should never be too long. 

The more he tolk'd, the more ahe bum'd, 
■And sigb'd, and toss'd, and groan'd, and tura'd' 
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At last, *I wish,' said she, *my dear* — 
(And whisper'd something in his ear.)- 

• You wish ! wish on,' the Doctor cries, 

• Lord 1 when will womankind be wise ? 
What, in your waters, are you mad ? 
Why, poison is not half so bad. 

I'll do it — ^but, I give you warning. 
You'll ^e before to-morrow morning.'—* 

• 'Tis kind, my dear, what you advise, 
(The lady with a »gh replies) 

But life, you know, at best is paun. 
And death is what we should disdain : 
So do it, therefore, and adieu, 
For I will die for love of you. — 
Let wanton wives by death be scar'd ; 
But, to my comfort, I'm prepar'd.' 



PEOTEGEJSTES AJ^D APELLES 

Whxit poets wrote and psunters drew, 
As Nature pointed out the view ; 
Ere Gothic forms were known in Greece, 
To spoil the well-proportion'd piece ; 
And in our verse ere Monkish rhjones 
Had jangled their fantastic chimes; 
Ere on the flowery lands of Rhodes 
Those knights had fix'd their dull abodes. 
Who knew not much to piunt or write. 
Nor car'd to pray, nor dar'd to fight ; 
Protogenes, historians note, 
JJv^d there, a bjxrgeUf acot and lot-, 
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And, OS old Pliny's writings shon', 
Apelles did the game at Co. 
Agreed these points of time and place. 
Proceed we in the present oase. 
Piqued by Protog^nes'B fame. 
From Co to Rhodes Apdlcs came. 
To »ce a rival and a friend, 
Prepttp'd to censure, orcommcnd; 
Here to absolre, wid there object. 
As STt with Fuidour might direct. 
He sails, he lands, he comes, he rings ; 
His servsnts follow with the things : 
Appears the governiuite o' th' house. 
Pop siich in Greece were much in use ; 
If yotrng^ or handsome, yea or no. 
Concerns not me or thee to know. 
' Doea 'Squire Protogenea live here f — 
' Yes, sir, (atya >he, with gmcious air. 
And curt'sy low} butjusl cLdJ'dout 
By lords peculiarly di:voia. 
Who came on purpose, air, to borrow 
Our VenuB, for the feast to-morrow, 
To grace the church : 'tis Venus' day i 
I hope, sir, you intend to stay 
To see our Venus: 'tis the piece 
The most renown'd throughout all Greece; 
So like the' original, they say; 
But I have no great aldU that way. 
But, sir, at six, ('tis now past threej 
Ilromo must make my master's tea: 
At MI, sir, if you please to come. 
You'll find my master, ur, at home.' 

Tea, saya a critic, big with laugliter. 
Was found some twentj »ttas&«i-. 
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Authors, beforetiiey writer ihuuld read. 
*T1s yeiy true ; but we*H proceed. 

* And, sir, at present vroM. you please 
To leave jour name'— ^ Fair maiden, yes : 
Reach me that board.' No sooner spoke 
But done. With one judidous stnkc 
On the plain ground ApeOes drev 

A drcle regularly true. 

* And win you please. Sweetheart,* said he, 
^ To shew your master this from me P 

By it he present^ will know 

How painters write their names at Co.* 

He gaye the pannel to the maid : 
Smiling, and ciurfsying, ' Sir,* she said, 
' I shall not fail to tell my master: 
And, sir, for fear of all disaster, 
nikeepitmyowMself: Safe Mnd, 
Says the old proverb, and safe find^ 
So, air, as sure as key at lock — 
Your servant, air— at six a dock.' 

Again at liz ApeUes came. 
Pound the same prating civil dame : 

* Sir, that my master has been here. 
Will by the boarditself appear : 

If fttmi tiie perfect Ime he found. 
He has presumed to swell the round. 
Or cdours on the drau|^t to lay, . 
nis thua (he ordered me to say) 
Thus write the painters of this isle j 
Let those of Co remaik ^ style.' 

She said : and to his hand reatoc'd 
The rival pledge, the misave board. 
Upon the hap|if Jine were laid 
Saeb obriouM ight and easy ahade^ 
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That Paris* apple stood confcas'iJ, 
Or Leila's egg, or Chloe's breasl. 

Applies licw'd the finiah'd piece; 
'And live,' suid he, 'the arts of Greece [ 
Bowc'cr Prot(^eiie» and I 
May in our iiTal talents vie i 
Howe'er our works may have exprets'd 
WTio truest drew, or colour'd best ; 
When be beheld my flowing- Unr, 
He found, at least, I could design ; 
And from his artful round, 1 grant, 
That he with pcrfectsidl] can paint.' 

Tbe dullest genius cannot f^ 
To find the moral of my Tale -, 
That the diatinguisb'd part of men, 
TV'idi compass, pencil, sword, or pen. 
Should in life'* >-i«it leave thei( name 
In characters, which may proclajm 
That they with ardour strove to raise 
At once their art's and country's praise ; 
And in their working took great care 
That all was full, and round, and fair. 



BAYS CABVEI.. 

HiNB Carvel, impotent and old. 
Harried a lass of London mould : 
Handsome enough ; extremely guy j 
Lov'd music, company, and play : 
High flights she had, and wit at will, 
Aad so her touguft by MUnm ^toSi-. 
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For in all Tiaits who but she 
To argue or to repartee P 

She made it plain that human passion 
Was order'd by predestination ; 
That if weak women went astray, 
Their stars were more in fault than they. 
Whcrfe tragedies she had by heart ; 
Bnter'd into Roxana's part ; 
To triumph in her rival's blood, 
Tlie action certainly was good. 
How like a vine young Ammon curlM ! 
Ofa» that dear conqueror of the world ! 
She pitied Betterton in ag^ 
That ridicul'd the godlike rage. 

8he» first of all the Town, was told 
T¥here newest India things were sold ; 
80 in a morning, without bodice, 
Slipt sometimes out to Mrs. Thody's 
To cheapen tea, to buy a screen ; 
"What else could so much virtue mean ? 
For, to prevent the least reproach, 
Betty went with her in the coach. 

But when no very great affair 
Excited her peculiar care, 
8he without fail was wak'd at ten. 
Drank chocolate, then slept again : 
At twelve she rose ; with much ado 
Her clothes were huddled on by two : 
Then, * does my lady dine at home ?' 
' Yes, sure ; — but is the Colonel come ?' 
Next, how to spend the afternoon. 
And not come home again too soon ; 
The 'Change, the city, or the play. 
As etch wu proper for the day \ 



A turn in Bummer to Hyde-Park, 
When it ^rew tolei-ably dork. 

Wife's pleasure causes husband's puiii; 
Stntige funcies come in Hins's bruii : 
He thought of what he did not name. 
And woidd reforrn, but durst not blame. 
At first he, therefore, preach'd his wife 
The comforts of a pious life j 
Told her how tnnHenl beauty was j 
lliat nil must dio, itnd flesh was grass : 
He boug'ht ht-r sermons, psaima, aind grace* 
And doubled down the useful places ; 
But still the weight of worldly care 
Allow'd her little time for pniy'r ; 
And Cteopntra* was read o'er. 
While 8cot,-f and Wake,* and twenty more, 
That teach one to deny one's self. 
Stood unmolested on the sliclf. 

An untoiich'd Bible grac'd her toilet. 

No fear that thumb of htr'a should spoil it. 

In shoit, the trade was still the same ; 

The Dame went out, the Colonel came. 

■ What's to be done >' poor Carvel ciiedi 
' Another battery must be tried : 

What if to spells I had recourse > 

"Us but to hinder something wone. 

The end must justify the means i 

He only sins who ill intends ; 

Since, tlierefore, 'tis to combat etij, 

'Tis lawful to employ the devil,' 



.uidnrof ihcClidniuiUff^ ' 
Value, kl^AMst st C*aaicA«n. 
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nth the devil did appear, 
le him, and he's always near) 
e shape in which he plies 
elbow when ^e lies, 
I before the nursery doors, 
he naughty boy that roars ; 
out saucer eye or claw, 
•ave barrister at law. 
Carvel, lay aside your g^ief,* 
I says ; * I bring relief.' 
says Hans ;' * pray let me crave 
e, sir ?' — * Satan.' — * Sir, your slave, 
look upon your feet ; 
:don me — Aye, now I see't. 
, sir, when came you from hell ? 
ds there, did you leave them well ? 
; but, pr'ythee, honest Hans,' 
n, * leave your complsdsance : 
I is this ; I cannot stay 
I sunshine all the day, 
nous, we hellish sprites 
e the fresco of the nights, 
er our receipts convey 
{, than any other way. 
, therefore, as a friend, 
ing dawns your fears shall end : 
this evening. Master Carvel, 
your fowls, and. broach your barrel ; 
Is and wine dissolve your care, 
he great receipt prepare — 
I'll bring it, by my faith ; 
•r once what Satan saith.' 
rent Hans ; glad not a M\le ; 
i devil to a tittle : 
S2 
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Invitod fnend« lome half » doiten, i 

The td'nel and my Lady's cousin, 

The meat w»a selVd, the bowla were erown'^ 

Catcties were aung', and bciilths Vciit rouDil j ' 

Barl)a(loes' waters ftir the r-loae -. 

Till Hans had ftirly girt his doae : 

The Col'nel toasted, to the best; 

The name tnov'd off to be unJrtsB'd - 

The chimes went tweWe i the Kuesta wiUidm 

But when, or how, Hans hardly knew: 

Some mudem anectlates aver I 

He nodded in his elbow-chair ; 

From thence was carried off to bed; i 

John held hla heels, ami Nan lus hesd,- 

My Lady was disturb'd ; new sorrow 1 

Which Hans must answer for to-morron . 

[n bed then view this happy pair. 
And tliint how Hymen triamphM there : 
llan^ i'dst asleep, as soon as lui<l. 

The duty of the night unpaid ; 

The waking' Dame, with thoughts oppresa'd. 

That made her hate both him and rest : 

By such a husband, such a wife . 

'Twas Acme's and Seplimeus' life ; 

The lady agh'd ; the lover snor'd ; 

The punctvud dcTil kept his word ; 

Appear'd to honest Hans again, 

But not at all by Madam seen ; 

And giving him a magic ring. 

Fit for the finger of a king, 

' Dear Hans,* siuJ he, ' this jewel lake. 

And wear it long for Satin's sake ; 

Twill do your bunnEBs to a hair ; 
Pwloag u joatliia liuxabilitiewi 
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look over Lincoln, 
lall happen which you tliink on.* 
the ring witli joy extreme, 
only in a dream) 
g it beyond his joint, 
he cry'd : * I've gain'd my point.'— 
,' said she, * you ugly beast ? 
^ve me joy nor pest.' 
— • What's done, you drunken bear ? 
t your finger — knows where !' 



4 
EPILOGUE TO PILi^DR.i.* ^ 



LAnii., to-night jour pity I Implore 
For une who never troubled you before j ^ 

An OiforJ-man, eitremei)- redd in Greek, ^ ^ 
Who fi-om Euripides makca Phxdra ipeak, ^ 
And cornea to Town to let U9 Modems know ^ 
How women lov'd two thousand years »gt>. 
If that be all, said 1, e'en burn your play i 
I'g^ \ WE know all that as well aa they : 
Show us the youtliful, liandaome charioteer, 
Jirm in his seat, and running his career. 
Our souls will kindle with as generous flames 
As e'er inapir'd the ancient Grecian dameSi 
Every lamcna would resign her breast. 
And every dear Hippolytiis be bless' J. 

Hut as it is, six flouucing- Flanders marei 
Are e'en as good as any two of theirs; 
And if Hippolytus can but contrive 
To buy the gilded chariot, John can drive. 
Now of the bustle you have seen to-i!ay. 
And Phxdra's morals in this scholar's play. 
Something at least in justice should be said ; 
But this Hippolytus so fiUs one's head- 
Well ! Phulra liv'd as chastely as ahe could. 
For she was Father Jove's own flesh and blood. 
Her awkward love, indeed, was oddly fated ; 
She and her Poly were too near relstedj 

* Pheiln and Hipp(iliUu,K tnc^inriucabrUr. Etan 
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And yet that scruple had been la^d ande, 
If honest Theseus had but fairly died : 
But when he came, what needed he to know 
But that all matters stood in statu quo ? 
There was no harm, you see ; or grant there wer^ 
She might want conduct, but he wanted care. 
'Twas in a husband little less than rude, 
Upon his wife's retirement to intrude — 
He should hare sent, a night or two before, 
Tliat he would come exact at such an hour; 
Then he had tum'd all trag-edy to jest. 
Found erery thing contribute to his rest, 
The piquet-fiiend dismiss'd, the coast all cleai*, 
^ And ^Kmse alone, impatient for her dear. 
Bat if these gay reflections come too late 
To keep the guilty Phaedra from her fate ; 
If your more serious judgment must condemn 
The dire effects of her unhappy flame ; 
Tet, ye chaste matrons, and ye tender fair. 
Let lo¥e and innocence engage your care ; 
Hy spotless flames to your protection take, 
And spare poor Phxdra for Ismena's sake. 



JSPILOGUE TO LUCIUS* 

SPOKEK BT MRS. HOETOK. 

Tn female Author who recites to-day. 
Trusts to her sex the merit of her play. 
Uke Father Bays, securely she sits down : 
Kt, box, and gallery. Gad ! all's our own. 



J ibt fint Chxistiaji King of Britain, a ttac|iidy , vtriusft. 



1 
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In ancient Greece^ ihe iRy% when Si^plio wnt. 
By their applaiiie the cntict show'd their wit ; 
lliey tnn'd tiiidr Toiceft to her lyric ^tinng. 
Though they oould aU do aooiethiiig more tfaaa ii^f 
But one exception to this fiict we find. 
That booby Vhaaa. only was unkind. 
An ill-bred boslman, rodf^ as waves ipd wild* 
Prom Sappho downthraugh aH succeeding igsik 
And now on French or on Itslisn stagei^ . 
Bough saCirei^ tiy remarta^ ifl-natjur^d wpt^dnta, > 
Are always aimM at poets that wear breeches. 
Ann'd with Longinus, or with Bi^^ no man 
Drew a sharp pev upon a naked woman. 
The blustering buBy in our neighbouring streets 
Scorns to attack the female that he meetsi 
Feariess, the petticoat contemns his ftowni^ 
The hoop secuses whatever it surrounds. 
The many-colour'd g^ntiy there above. 
By turns are rul'd by Tumult and by Love, 
And while their sweethearts their attention fii^ 
Suspend the din of their damn'd clattering sticks. 
Now, sirs,-^ 

To you our Author makes her soft request. 
Who speak the kindest, and who write the best; 
Your sympathetic hearts she hopes to move. 
From tender friendship and endearing love. 
If Petrarch's muse did Laura's wit rehesrse. 
And Cowley flattered dear Orinda's verse, , 
She hopes from you— Pox take her hopes and fbsiftt 
I plead her sex's claim ; what matters her's? 
By our full power of beauty we think fit 
To damn this Salique law impos'd on wit; 
We'll try the empire yovi so long have boasted. 
And if we are not pT8Mk*^^^^ttf5^\i^\«i*a*^\ } 
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nteinrh3nne;C 
mr time. j 



roTe what one of us presents to-night, 
very mortal woman here shall Write : 
U, pathetic, narrative, sublime, 
U write to you, and make you write 
ale remarks shall take up all your 
r time, poor souls ! well take your very money 
ale third days shall come so thick upon ye, 
mg as we have eyes, or hands, or breath, 
I look, or write, or talk you all to death, 
ss you yield for better and for worse ; 
I the she-Pegasus shall gain the course 
the grey mare will prove the better horse 



orse. J 



SONGS AND BALLADS. 



THE 

THIEF ,AJ>rB CORDELIER. 

A BALLAD. 

T» the tmt ^flOng John and the Abbvt of Canterbury, 

7ao has e^r been at Paris must needs know the 
he fatal retreat of the unfortunate brave, [Grevcy 
iThere honour and justice most oddly contribute 
o ease heroes* pains by a halter and gibbet. 
Denry down, down, hey derry down. 

here death breaks the shackles which force had 
put on, [begun ; 

vnd the hangman completes what the judge but 

liere the* Squire of the Pad and the Knight of the 
Post. [more crost. 

ind their pains no morebalk'd, and their hopes no 
Deny down, &c. 

ireat daims there are made, and great secrets are 
known, [own ; 

^nd the king, and the law, and the thief has his 
tat my hearers cry out, * What a deuce dost thou 
ut off thy reflections, and give us thy tale.' [ail? 

Deny down, &c. 
Vo£, XV, T 
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'TwM there then, in civil respect to harah laws, 
And for want of ^se witness to back a bad causey 
A Norman» though late, was obliged to i^pear* 
And who to assist^ but a grave Cordelier ? 
Deny down, &c. 

The 'Squire, whoee good grace waato open ^ aeoie 
SeemM not in great haate that the show should bcgiBb 
Now fitted the halter, now travers'd the cart^ 
And often took leave, but was loth to depait, 
Derry down, &c. 

< What frightens you thus, my good son i (sayite 

priest) 
You murder'd, are aorry, and have been confevU' 

* O Father ! my sorrow wiU scarce save ray baooi^ 
For 'twas not that I murder'd, but that fWai takes.' 

Deny down, &c. 

* Pugh ! pr'ythee ne'er trouble thy head with 8uch 

fimicies; 
Kely on the aid you shall have from Saint Fnaasi 
If the money you promis'd be brought to the ch€<t» 
You have only to die ; let the Church do the rest 
Derry down, &c. 

' And what will folks say if they see you sfraid P 
It reflects upon me as I knew not my trade : 
Courage, ^end, for to-day is your period of soirov, 
And things will go better, believe me, to-morrow.* 
Derry down, &c. 

< To-morrow 1 (our hero replied, in a fright,) 

ile that's hang'd before noon, ought to think of 
to-night.' [truas'dup, 

* Tell your beads, (quoth the priest) and be feirif 
i'^or you surely to-m\^\. «ba]iui Paradise sup.* 

l>errv down, Uc, 
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las ! quoth the 'Squire, howe'er sumptuous the 

treat, 
bleu, I shall have little stomach to eat ; 
lould therefore esteem it g^eat favour and grace, 
uld you be so kind as to go in my place.' 
Deny down, &c. 

lat I would (quoth the Father) and thank you 

to boot, 
our actions, you know, with our duty must suit: 
5 feast I proposed to you I cannot taste, 
' this night, by our Order, is mark'd for a fast.' 

Derry down, &c. 

m turning about to the hangman, he said, 
ispatch me, I pr*ythee, this troublesome blade ; 
thy cord and my cord both equally tie, 
i we live by the gold for which other men die.' 
Derry down, &c. 
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SUM LA PRISE DE J^AMUR, 

LES ARMES DU ROI, 

\ 

L* AlflTKE 1692. 
PAB MONBIEUB BOILEAU BESPBIAUX. 

QusLLX docte et sainte yvresse 

Aujourd'hui me fait la loy ? 
Chastes nymphes du Permesse, 

N*e8t-ce pas vous que je voy ? 
Accourez, troupe s^avante : 
Des sons que ma l3rre enfante ; 

Ces arbres sont rejoUis : 
Marquez en bien la cadence : 
Et vous, vents, faites silence : . . 

Je VMS parler de Louis. . . - " * 

Dans ses chansons immorteUes, 

Comme un aigle audacieux, 
Pindare ^tendant ses ailes, 

Fuit loin des vulgaires yeux, 
Mais, 6 ma fidele lyre. 
Si, dans Pardeur qui m' inspire, 

Tu peux suivre mes transports ; 
Les chesnes des monts de Thrace 
N*ont rien oui, que n'eflTace 

La douceur de tes accoxd^. 
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EJSTGLISH BALLAD. 

ON THI TABLING OF 
XAMUR, BY THE KING OF GREAT BRITAIN, 1 695*. 



Dttlce est desipere in loco. 



SoMB folks are drunk, yet do not know it : 

So imght not Bacchus g^ve you law ? 
Was it a muse, O lofty poet. 

Or virgin of Saint Cyr, you saw ? 
Why all this fury ? what's the matter. 

That oaks must come from Thrace to dance ? 
Must stupid stocks be taught to flatter ? 

And is there no such wood in France ? 
Why must the winds all hold their tongue ? 

If they a little breath should raise. 
Would that have spoil*d the poet's song. 

Or puflfd away the monarch's praise ? 

Pindar, that eagle, mounts the skies. 

While Virtue leads the noble way; 
Too like a vulture Boileau flies. 

Where sordid interest shews the prey. 
When once tlie poet's honour ceases. 

From reason far his transports rove ; 
And Boileau, for eight hundred pieces. 

Makes Louis take the wall of Jove. 

* Namor was taken by the French in 1692, on whidi occasion 
Boileto composed his P'mdiric ; it was retaken by the 1£.t\^\\^ S». 
iOQs, when Prior executed his most happy buxle9q,ue pms^v* \ 

T 2 
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Est-ce Apollon et Neptune, 

Qui sur ces rocs sourdlleux 
Ont, compagfnons de fortune, 

B«8ti ces murs orgoeilleux? 
De leur enceinte ftoeuse 
JLa Sunbre unie i la Meuse, 

Defend le fatal abord ; 
Et par cent bouches horribles 
U airain sur ces monts terribles 

Vomit le fer, et la mort. 

Dix mille vuHani Alcides 

Les bordant de toutes parts, 
D* flairs aa Ic^n homicides 

Font petiller leors remparts : 
Et dan son sein infidele 
Par tout la terre y recele . 

Un feu prest a s'^lancer. 
Qui soudsdn per^ant son goufre, 
Ouvre un sepulchre de soufre 

A quiconque ose arancer. 

Namur, devant tes muraiUes 

Jadis la Grece eust vingt ans. 
Sans fruit veu les funerailles 

De ses plus aers combattans. 
Quelle ei&oyable puissance 
Aujourd'hui pourtant s'avance, 

Preste i foudroyer tes monts? 
Quel bruit, quel feu 1* environne ? 
C'est Jupiter en personne ; 

Ou c'est le vainqueur de Mens. 
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eptune and Sol came from above, 

Shap'd like Megrig^ny and Yauban* ; 
liey arm'd these rocks ; then show'd old Jove 

Of Marli wood the wondrous plan, 
uch walls these three wise gt)ds agpreed. 

By human force could ne'er be shaken ; 
lut you and I in Homer read 

Of godsy as well as men, mistaken, 
ambre and Maese their waves may join. 

But ne'er can William's force restrain : 
[e'U pass them both who pass'd the Boyne ; 

Remember this, and arm the Seine. 

till fifteen thousand lusty fellows. 

With fire and sword the fort maintidn ; 
Ach was a Hercules, you teU us, 

Yet out they march'd like common men. 
annons above, and mines below, 

Did death and tombs for foes contrive ; 
et matters have been order'd so. 

That most of us are still aUve. 

'Namur be compar'd to Troy, 

Then Britain's boys exceU'd the Greeks ; 
heir sieg^ did ten long years employ ; 

We've done our business in ten weeks. 
Hiat godhead does so fast advance 

With dreadfiil power, those hills to gain ? 
Us little Will, the scourge of France ; 

No godhead, but the first of men. 
[is mortal arm exerts the power 

To keep even Mons's victor underf ; 
nd that same Jupiter no more 

Shall fright the world with impious thwadet. 
* Two&mou» eqgineera. 
'jraof/URciNfered to Louis XIV. April 10,1W\. 
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N*eii doute point : c'eit lay-m^e. 

Tout brille en lay ; toot est Roy. 
Dans BnizeUes Nassau bl^e 

Commence k tzembler poor toy. 
En vain il voit le BatHvey 
Desonnaia docile eacl&vey 

Range sous ses ^ndars: 
£n vain au Lion Belgique 
H yoit I'Ai^e Germanique 

XJni sous les Leopards. 

Plein de la frayeur nouTelle, 

Dont ses sens sont agit^ 
A son secoun il appelle 

Les peuples les phis vantes, 
Ceuz-U viennent da rivage, 
Ou s'enorgueillit le Tage 

De V or, qui roule en ses caux; 
Ceux-ci des champs, o^ la neige 
Des marais de la Norv^ge 

Neuf mois couvre les roseaux. 

IfMS qui &it enfler la Sambre ? 

Sous les jumeaux eiTrayes, 
Des froids torrens de Decembre 
"^ Les champs par tout sont noyes. 
Cer^s s' enfuit, cplor^e 
De Toir en proye a Bor^e 
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)ur King thus trembles at Namur, 

Whilst yilleroy^ who ne'er afraid is. 
To Bruxelles marches on secure. 

To bomb the monks and scare the ladies. 
Ifter this glorious expedition^ 

One battle makes the Marshal g^reat; 
le must perform the King's commission ; 

Who knows but Orange may retreat ? 
Lings are allow'd to feig^ the g^ut. 

Or be prevail'd with not to fight; 
Lnd mighty Louis hop'd, no doubt, 

That William would preserve that right. 

'Yom Seine and Loire, to Rhone and Po, 

See every mother's son appear : 
n such a case ne'er blame a foe, 

If he betrays some Uttle fear. 
ie comes, the mighty Villeroy comes. 

Finds a small river in his way ; 
\o waves his colours, beats his drums, ' 

^d thinks it prudent there to stay^ 
rhe Gallic troops breathe blood and war ; 

The Marshal cares not to march faster ; 
'oor Villeroy moves so slowly here 

We fancied all it was his master. 

¥111 no kind flood, no friendly rain. 

Disguise the Marshal's plain disgrace ; 
^o torrents swell the low Mehayne ? 

The world will say, he durst not pass. 
iVhy will no Hyades appear. 

Dear poet, on the banks of Sambre P 
rust as they did that mighty year 

When you tnrn'd June into "Deceu^ex . 
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Ses guerets d'epics charg^8> 
£t B0U8 les umes iangeuses 
Des Hyades oragueses 
Tous ses tHsors submerges 

D^oyez toutes tos rages, 

Princesy vents, peuples, frimats ; 
Hamassez tous tos nuages ; 

Rassamblez tous tos saldats. 
Malgr€ vous Namur en poudre 
8'en va tomber sous la foudre 

Qui domta LiUe, Ckmrtray, 
Grand la superbe Espagnole, 
Saint Omer, Bezangon, Dole, 

Ypres, Maestrichty et Cambray. 

Mes presages s'accomplissent ; 

II commence d chanceler: 
Sous les coups qui retentissent 

Ses murs s'en vont s'ecrouler. 
Kars en feu qui les domine. 
Souffle a grand bruit leur mine ; 

Et les bombes dans les airs 
Allant chercber le tonnere, 
Semblcnt tombant sur la terre, 

Vouloir s'ouvrir les enfers. 

Accourez, Nassau, Baviere, 
De ces murs I'unique espoii* ; 

A couvert d'une riviere 
Venez : vous pouvez tout voir. 
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The watep-njmnphs are, too, unkind | 

To Villeroy ; are the Utnd-njmphs so ? 

And fly they all, at once combin'd 
To shame a general and a beau ? 

Truth, justice, sense, religion, fame. 

May join to finish William's story ; 
.Nations set free, may bless his name. 

And France in secret own his glory; 
But Ypres, Maestricht, and Cambray, 

Besan^on, Ghent, Saint Omer's, Lisle, 
Courtray, and Dole — Ye critics, say. 

How poor to this was Pindar's style ? 
With ekes and aUos tack thy strain. 

Great Bard ! and sing the deathless prince. 
Who lost Namur the same campaign 

He bought IHxmuyd, and plunder'd Deynse. 

I'll hold ten pounds my dream is out; 

I'd tell it you but for the rattle 
Of those confounded drums ; no doubt 

Yon bloody rogues intend a battle. 
Dear me ! a hundred thousand French 

With terror fill the neighbouring field. 
While William carries on the trench. 

Till both the town and castle yield. 
Villeroy to Boufflcrs should advance. 

Says Mars, through cannons mouths' in 6re ; 
Id esL one Mareschal of France 

Tells t' other he can come no nigher. 

Regain the lines the shortest way, 

Villeroy, or to Versailles take post. 
For having seen it, thou canst say 

The steps by which Namur w»a \o«^. 
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Connderez ees approches : 
Yoyez grimper surx^es roches 

Ces adiletes belfiqueax ; 
£t dam lea eaui» dana Im flame, 
Lcmia a tout donnant Vtme^ 

Marcher, coorir arecque eux. 

Contemplez dana la tempeste. 

Qui aqrt de cea boalevards, 
1a phiine qui aur sa teste 

Atdre tooa lea regards. 
A cet aatre redoubtable 
Tcyftjoors un aort &yorab1e 

S'attHche dans les combats : 
£t toftjours arec la gloire 
Mars amenant la ^btoire 

Ytte, et le suit a grands pas. 

Grands defenseurs de PEspagne, 

Montrez-vous : il en est temps : 
Courage ; vers la Mahagne 

Voila vos drapeaux flottans. 
Jamais ses ondes craintives . 
N*ont veft sur leurs foibles rives 

Tant de guerriers s'amasser. 
Courez done : Qui vous retarde P 
Tout Punivers vous regarde. 

N'osez-vous la traverser ? 

Loin de fermer le passage 
A vos nombreux bataillons, 

Luxembourg a du rivage 
Reculc ses pavilions. 

Quoj ^ leur seui aspect. vo\sa ^«k.^\ 
Od sont ces chefe pleVoft d*«i^«c^^« 
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loke and flame may vex thy sight ; 
z not once back ; but, as thou goest, 
n the squadrons in their flight, 
bid the devil take the slowest, 
not what reason to produce, 
1 Louis to conceal thy fear ; 
wn the strength of thy excuse, " 
him that William was but there. 

t UB look for Louis' feather, 

ua'd to shine so like a star; 
snerals could not get together 
ting that influence, g^eat in war ; 

! tiiou hadst been discreeter, 
ring the Monarch's hat so high, 

hadst dubb'd thy star a meteor, 

did but blaze, and rove, and die. 

nate the doubtful fight, 
or in vain expects that ray; 

France hopes the luckly light 
Jd shine near William's fuller dav. 
78 Versailles its proper station, 
cares for any foreign sphere : 

you^see Boileau's constellation, 
ire no danger can be near. 

■ench had gather'd all their force, 
William met them in their way, 

they brush'd, both foot and horse ; 
t has friend Boileau left to say ? 
ills high Muse is bent upon't, 
ing her King, that great commander, 
he shores of Hellespont, 

the valhes near Scamander^ 
5. XV. V 
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Jadis si prompts a marcher, 
Qui devoient de la Tamise, 
£t de la drive soiimisc^ 

Jusqu' a Paris nous cherchcr I 

Cependant Veffroy redouble 

Sour Ics remparts de Namur 
Son gt)uverneur qui se trouble 

S'enfuit sous san dernier mur. 
Dtija jusques a ses portes 
Je voy monter nos cohortes, 

I^ flame et le fcr en main : 
Et sur les monccaux de piques, 
De corps morts, de rocs, de briques, 

S'ouvrir un large chemin. . 

C'en est fait. Je viens d'entcndre 

Sur ces rochers ^perdus 
Battre un signal pour se rendre : 

I^e feu cesse. lis sonl rendus. 
D^poiiillez v6tre arrogance, 
Fiers ennemis de la France, 

Et desormais gracieux, 
Allcz a Liege, a Bruxelles, 
Forter Ics humbles nouvelles 

De Namur pris a vo\*s yeux 
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Would it not spoil his noble task. 

If any foolish Phrygian there is 
Impertinent enough to ask, 

How far Namur may be from Paris P 

Two stanzas more before we end. 

Of death, pikes, rocks, arms, bricks, and fire ; 
l^Te them behind you, honest friend. 

And with your countrymen retire, 
^our ode is spoilt ; Namur is freed : 

For Dixmuyd something yet is due ; 
^ g^ood count €ruiscard may proceed;* 

lint, Boufflers, sir, one word with you — 

'^*h done. In sight of these commanders. 

Who neither fight nor raise the siege, 
^be foes of France march safe through Flanders, 

Divide to Bruxelles or to liege, 
^^nd. Fame, this news to Trianon, 

That Boufflers may new honours gain ; 
^e the same play by land has shown. 

As Tourville did upon the main.f 
^ct is the llarshal made a peer : 

0, William ! may thy arms advance, 
^Ittt he may lose Dinant next year. 

And so be Constable of France. 

*C«iiBt Oniteard was commander of the tewn of Namur, and 
^CxiIhI Boofllen of the coMtie. 

t M. de Tourville commanded the French squadron which en> 
Upd Admiral Russell ofTTA Hogue, in 1692. 



2S2 ouxs. 



TO A LAVr, 

■BB BSFUSiXG TO COITTIIIUS A DISPVTZ WITH ] 
LEAVING ME IIT THE ARGUMENT. 

Spare, generous Victor, spare the slave 

Who did unequal war pursue. 
That more than triumph he might have. 

In being overcome by you. 

In the dispute, whj^te'er I said 

My heart was by my tongue belied. 

And in my looks you might have read 
How much I argued on your side. 

You, far from danger as from fear. 
Might have sustain'd an open fight; 

For seldom your opinions err ; 
Your eyes are always in the right. 

Why, fair-one, would you not rely 

On Reason's force with Beauty's join'd r 

Could I their prevalence deny, 
I must at once be deaf and blind. 

Alas ! not hoping to subdue, 

I only to the fight asj^irM : 
To keep the beauteous foe in view 

Was all the glory I desir'd. 

But she, howe'er of victory sure. 

Contemns tlie wreath too long delay'd. 

And, arm'd with more immediate pow'r, 
Csilh cruel sileuce \.o \vtT ^^. 
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Deeper to wound, she shuns the fight ; 

She drops her arms to gain the field ; 
Secures her conquest by her flight. 

And triumphs, when she seems to yield. 

So when the Parthian turn'd his steed. 
And from the hostile camp withdrew. 

With cruel skill the backward reed 
He sent ; and, as he fled, he slew. 



DEMOCRITUS JLN'B HERACLITUS, 

Dexockitus, dear droll, revisit earth. 

And with our foUies glut thy heighten'd mirth : 

Sad Heraclitus, serious wretch, return. 

In louder grief our greater crimes to mourn. 

Between you both, I unconcerned stand by ; 

Hurt, can I laugh P and honest, need I cry ? 



THE FEMALE PHAETO^T. 

Thus Kitty, beautiful and young. 

And wild as colt untam'd. 
Bespoke the fair from whence she sprung, 

With little rage inflam'd: 

' Inflamed with rag^ at sad restraint. 
Which wise mamma ordain'd. 

And sorely vexM to play the saint, 
Whilst wit and beauty reign'd. 

112 
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* Shall I thumb holy books, confinM 

With Abigails, forsaken ? 
Kitty's for otlier things dcagn'd. 
Or I am much mistaken. 

* Must Lady Jenny frisk about. 

And viat with her cousins ? 
At balls must she make all the rout. 
And bring home hearts by dozens? 

* What has she better, pray, than I ? 

What hidden charms to boast, 
Tliat aU mankind for her should die. 
Whilst I am scarce a toast ? 

* Dearest mamma, for once let me, 

Unchain'd, my fortune try : 
ril have my earl as well as she. 
Or know the reason why. 

* I'll soon with Jenny's pride quit score. 

Make all her lovers &11 : 
They'll grieve I was not loos'd before : 
She, I was loos'd at all.' 

Fondness prevail'd, mamma gave way : 

Kitty, at heart's desire, 
Obtain'd the chariot for a day. 

And set the world on fire. 



UFOSr THIS 

PJSS.iGE JJSr SCALIGERA.YA, 

Lei AHemam ne ce teudentptu quel vin U* boivent pntrveu que ce 
»mt tnUf td quet Latin Us parUnt pourveu que ce soU Latin* 

Whe3T you with High-Dutch Heeren dine, 
£xpect false Latin, and stum'd wine : 
They never taste who always drink ; 
They always talk who never think. 



A PASSAGE IN THE 



MORIJE EJ^COMIUM OF ERASMUS. 

IMITATED. 

i:s awful pomp and melancholy state, 
See settled Reason on tlie judgment seat ; 
Around her crowd Distrust, and Doubt, and Fear, 
And thoughtful Foresight, and tormenting Care ; 
Far from the throne the trembling Pleasures stand, 
Cliain'd up or exiPd by her stern command. 
Wretched her subjects, gloomy sits the queen. 
Tin happy Chance reverts the cruel scene ; 
And apish Folly, with her wild resort 
Of Wit and Jest, disturbs tlie solenm court. 

See the fantastic Minstrelsy advance 
To breathe the song and animate the dance. 
BlessM the usurper ! happy the surprise I 
^er mimic postures catch our eager eyes; 
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Her jingling' bells affect our captive ear. 

And in the sights we see and sounds we hear. 

Against our judgment she our sense employs. 

The laws of troubled Reason she destroys. 

And in their place rejoices to indite 

Wild schemes of mirdi, and plans of loose deligb 



A REASOJSTABLE AFFLICTIOJ^T, 

On his death-bed poor Lubin lies. 

His spouse is in despair : 
M'ith frequent sobs and mutual cries. 

They both express their care. 

' A different cause, (says Parson Sly) 

The same effect may give ; 
Poor Lubin fears that he shall die. 

His w^ife that he may live.* 



AJVOTIIEjR. 



Her eyebrow box one morning lost, 

(The best of folks are oftnest crost) 

Sad Helen thus to Jenny said. 

Her careless but afflicted maid, 

* Put me to bed, then, wretched Jane ; 

Alas ! when shall I rise agsdn ? 

J can behold no mortal ivow, 

jPor what's an eye V\\\\o\i\.?i\i^o^ V 
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JK'ELL AJ^D JOffJSr, 

When Nell, g^ven o*er by the Doctor, was dying. 
And John at the chimney stood decently crying* ; 
' 'Xis in vain, (said the woman) to make such ado, 
For to our long home we must all of us go !' 

*True, Nell, (replied John) but, what yet is the 

worst 
For us that remain, the best always g^ first : 
Remember, dear wife, that I said so last year, 
When you lost your white heifer, and I my brown 

mare !' 



THE MODERJ^ SAIJ^T. 

Ueb time with equal prudence Silvia shares. 
First writes a billet-tiottx, then says her prayers; 
Her mass and toilet ; vespers and the play ; 
Thus God and Ashtaroth divide the day : 
'Constant she keeps her Ember-week and Lent, 
At Easter calls all Israel to her tent : 
Loose without bawd, and pious without zeal. 
She still repeats the sins she would conceal. 
Envy herself from Silvia's life must grant. 
An artful woman makes a Modern Saint. 



2^iB mscixLAKiis. 

THE REMEDY 

WOR8S THAU THE DISEASE. 

I sEirr for Ratcliffe, was so ill 
That other doctors gave me over, 

He felt my pulse, prescrib'd his pill. 
And I was likely to recover. 

But when the wit began to wheeze. 
And wine had warm'd the politician ; 

Cur*d yesterday of my disease, 
I died last night of my physician. 



EPITAPH. 



Siet quicunqae volet potens 
Aale culmine labrico, &c 



Stnectu 



Tnteh'o beneath this marble stone, 
Lie sauntering Jack and Idle Joan. 
While rolling threescore years and one 
Did round this globe their courses run. 
If human things went ill or well. 
If changing empires rose or fell, 
The morning past, the evening came. 
And found this couple still the same. 
Tiicy walked, and ale, ^oo^?o\VLS\'v\v'a.\.\Xvs.a? 
y^hy, then they waAVd awOi ^l^ ^^«ixv. 
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They soundly slept the night away ; 
They did just nothing all the day : 
And having buried children four, 
"Would not take pains to try for more. 
Nor sister either had, nor brother ; 
They seem'd just tally 'd for each other. 

Their moral and economy 
Most perfectly they made agree j 
Kach virtue kept its proper bound. 
Nor trespass'd on the other's ground. 
Nor fame nor censure they regarded ; 
They neither punish'd nor rewarded. 
He car*d not what the footmen did ; 
Her maids she neitlier praised nor chid ; 
So every servant took his course. 
And, bad at first, they all grew worse. 
Slothful disorder filPd his stable. 
And sluttish plenty deck'd her table. 
Their beer was strong ; their wine was port ; 
Their meal was large ; their grace was short. 
They gave the poor the remnant meat. 
Just when it grew not fit to eat. 

They paid the church and parish rate, 
And took, but read not, the receipt ; 
For which they claim'd their Sunday's due. 
Of slumbering in an upper pew. 

No man's defects sought they to know. 
So never made themselves a foe : 
No man's good deeds they did commend. 
So never rais'd themselves a friend. 
Nor cherished they relations poor ; 
That might decrease their present store : 
Nor bsu-n nor house did they repair ; 
Thut might oblige their future Vieir, 
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They neither added nor confounded ; 
They neither wanted nor abounded. 
Bach Christmas they accompts did clear, 
And wound their bottom round tlie year. 
Nor tear nor smile did they employ 
At news of public grief or joy. 
When bells were rung and bonfires made. 
If ask'd, they ne'er denied their ud : 
Their jug was to the ringers carried. 
Whoever either died or married : 
Their billet at the fire was found. 
Whoever was depos'd or crown'd. 

Nor good, nor bad, nor fools, nor wise. 
They would not learn, nor could advise ; 
Without love, hatred, joy, or fear. 
They led — a kind of— «8 it were : 
Nor wish'd, nor car'd, nor laugh'd, nor cried ; 
And so they liv'd, and so they died. 
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LIFE OF BLACKMORE. 



Richard BLACKMORE was the son of Robert 
Blackmore, supposed to have been an attorney of 
C;orsham, in Wiltshire. At thirteen, he was sent to 
he Westminster School; and, in 1668, became a 
nember of Edmund Hall, in Oxford. After the un- 
isual residence of thirteen years, he travelled on 
iie continent to perfect his education ; was made 
I Doctor of Physic at Padua ; and returned to Eng- 
and, in about eighteen months. 

At some period of his life, he was necessitated 
:o teach a school : his enemies did not forget to 
ceep him reminded of the circumstance afterwards; 
and let it be remembered for his honour, (says 
[>r. Johnson, who had himself laboured in the same 
vocation,) that to have been once a schoolmaster is 
he only reproach, which all the perspicacity of 
nalice, animated by wit, has ever nxed upon his 
)rivate life.' To make this sentence forcible, the 
mgry biographer was obUged to call this the onlif 
'cproach, whjch had ever been fixed upon Black- 
nore, as a man ; for, if tliis was the only reproach, 
3r. Johnson was the last person to think it worthy 
>f much solicitude. We learn in the same page, 
lowever, that another part of Blackmore's private 
ife was a topic of reproach. B.e coToxskfew:.^^ 
thysiciaD; acquired extensive pTWi\i<i^\ «cA.^ ^^ 
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the 12th of April, 1687, was elected Fellow of the 
College. He resided himself at Sadler's Hall, in 
Clieapside ; and his friends were, for the most prti 
in the city. * In the early part of Blackmore's tune, 
(says our biographer,) a citizen was a tenn of re- 
proach ; and his place of abode was another topic 
to which his adversaries had recourse, in the penu- 
ry of scandal.' 

In 1695, Blackmore burst upon the world with 
Prince Arthur, an epic poem, in ten books ; written, 
according to his own account, ' by such catches 9sA 
starts, and in such occasional uncertain hours as bis 
profession afforded, and for the greatest part in 
Coffee-houses, or in passing up and down the 
streets.' This is what Dryden called, * writing to 
the rumbling of his coach wheels.' But, however 
it was written, the public demanded three ei« 
lions in two years. Dennis attacked it in form : Locke 
praised, and Molineaux admired it. It is probable, 
the autlior knew how good an omen it was, to be 
assailed by Dennis; and, so little did the insolence 
of the critic affect him, that he afterwards became 
his friend, and said, in a later work, that he * was 
equal to Boilcau in poetry, and superior to him in 
critical abilities.' This was grateful. Dennis had 
never been so well repaid for the friendly office of 
writing other poets into celebrity. 

An inexperienced man has little conception of 
the pile, which is accumulated in no great length 
of time, by •catches and starts' of composition. 
Blackmore continued to visit his patients, and de- 
vise scraps of poetry by the way ; and, in two years 
from the publication of Prince Arthur^ in ten books^ 
behold King Arthur, in twelve ! This enormity was 
not to be tolerated. Such a presumption, though 
we feel disposed to forgive the first offence, becomes 
outrageous at its repetition ; and the wits and critics 
united in the commou cause, against a marauder, 
"who seemed bent uT^oulatYixv^'^^^^xii^'&^'aBmwsBr 
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I of letters. Bat he was happily independent 
ir praise or censure ; and, instead of endea- 
g^ to propitiate or to disperse his assailants, 
it steadily on, in his usual avocations; uncon- 
I at what might be said of him, and deter- 
to write as many more epics, as ' catches and 
of leisure would permit, 
^ave satisfaction to his patients, and obtauned 
our of the king ; who equally offended the 
>y conferring upon Blackmore the honour of 
hood, and making him one of his physicians 
nary. They thought, or at least asserted, 
was in consequence of his new poem ; but it 
likely, that William the Second encumbered 
mory with a single line of either; and it is 
I, that, in the dedication to Alfred, the author 
t ha>-ing had * a greater part in the succession 
house of Hanover than he had ever boasted.' 
3 an honest man ; and little fitted to detect 
tion, whether it was practised upon him by 
, or he practised it upon himself. What part 
lid have had, in the succession of the House 
lOver, it is clifEcult to imagine; and he has 
ndescended to tell us. 

would suppose, that, between medicine and 
', his hands were sufficiently filled, without 
g himself vAxh politics. But, by 1700, three 
Tom the publication of his second epic, he had 
d a Paraphrase of Job, and a Satire upon Wit; 
first of which, he provoked the censure, and^ 

last, defied the vengeance, of his critics, 
rallied under the standard of Dryden ; and 
Dns and satires struck around and upon Sir 
•d from every quarter. Yet, in 1705, he 
d the field unth another epic, in ten books, 
re not apt to continue censure, when it at- 
no notice ; and Eliza, being permitted to en- 
r'ithout molestation, whatever ce\e\m\^ ^^ 
Bcquire, her fate was such aa wovi^^'^t^i^'f 

X2 
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liave attended Prinee JbUmr and Xmg Jtihn\ bad 
they been left to themaelTea. Nobody either pnoaed 
or dispraised tbe poem; and fev ever took the 
trouble to read it. 

It was time to change his hand ; and, thinlriBy he 
might succeed better with living heroe% he vrate^ • 
first, a poem upon the JfSt'CauClubf nezt^ Atkkt 
to the Poets h»w f ceiebnUe th$ JhiiBe •f MkrUo" 
rough; and then. Advice te a Weaver of T i ^pemiy 
Sir Richard Steele was^ about this time^ in want of 
some subject to amuse the readers of the mfar; 
and, lighting upon these poems of BlacknMMK^ ii£p 
culed them in one of his numbers with ao ittle 
merc^, and such complete effect^ that the auAor 
was, m future, content to restrict hia < advice* to lis 
patients. 

Nothing, however, could repress the fecon^hr 
of Blackmore's genius. His head was soon big wim 
verse again; and, in 1712, he produced CreaOoih 
a Pfdlo8op}dcal Poem, in seven Books. This is con- 
sidered as by far the best of all his woHcs; and we 
had rather admit the fact, than undertake to com- 
pare tlie poems. There seems to have been a good 
reason for the difference. • I have heard from Mr. 
Draper, an eminent bookseller, (says Dr. Johnson,) 
an accoimt received by liim from Ambrose Philips^ 
that Blackmore, as he proceeded in tliis poem, laid 
his manuscript from time to time before a club of 
wits witli whom lie associated; and that every man 
contributed, as he could, eitlier improvement or 
correction ; so tliat,' said Philips, * there are no 
where in the book tliirty lines together that now 
stand as they were onginally written.* Still we are 
inclined to think, with the biographer, that Crea- 
tion should be considered as Blackmore's poem; 
for, tiioug-h his friends might polish and improve 
the surface, tlie plan and substance must have been 
c.Yc/jisively his own. 

^or was it in prose a^oxve^xJaaX^M^raasipt^HQUch- 
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o entertain his countrymen. When the Spec- 
isappeared, he resolved, in conjunction with 
8, to supply the void, which it had left in the 
nents of the public ; and commenced pub- 
', three times a week, a paper called the Lay 
tery. It was an idea worthy of Blackmore, 

set of literary monks, excluded from life, 

undertake to teach others how to Uve. The 
>f the band was a Mr. Johnson ; who is en- 

with all the very best qualities, both of a 
ind an author ; and. whose character, though 
r 'designed with genius,* nor 'delineated 
till,' was transcribed by Dr. Johnson, in his 
f Blackmore. Hughes wrote every third 
r ; but both together could not force the pa- 
yond forty. Blackmore was not a man to 
t8 discontinuance attributable to any want of 
ic excellence ; and, with honest self-compla- 

he collected his forty numbers into a vo- 
md entitled it a Sequel to the Spectators. 
ttle, indeed, was he discouraged by the re- 

his periodical effusions, that, in 1716 and 
le published two more volumes of Essays ; of 
the only merit seems to be that wliich many 
mthor may claim — the design to do good. In 
:, 1717, he became an Elect of the College 
sicians ; and, in the following October, was 
ite<l Censor. The success of his Creation in- 
hira to attempt another religious subject; 
if as about this time that he published a simi- 
m upon Redemption, in we know not how 
»ooks. He had written three upon the JVa- 
Jl'fan, before the appearance of the Creation, 
kmore learned, that congregations were in 
f a good metrical translation of tlie Psalms ; 
tlieving his powers to be co-extensive with 
tievolence, he undertook to supply the de- 
jr, by publishing, in 1719, a JSTeio Vei'sion of ' 
2lms of Davidy Jilted to the Tiiuea oiacd m 
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Ckurchet, He obtained a license fbr its adi 
into public worship ; but admitted it never w 
probably never will be. Nor had our pc 
abandoned the Epic Muse ; for, in 1723, Am 
enveloped in twelve books, and came Ibrtl 
ticed. The same hero has since been the i 
of two other unfortunate epics ; one by Henrji 
Pye, in ax books ; and the other by Joseph 
in twen^^bnr. IVelve and six are eighte< 
twenty-lour make two-«nd4brty books of 
poetiy about Alfred! 

Blsickmore had now lost all his readers ; a 
to Ins degradation, as an author, that Dr. J 
attributes the deficiency of his future practit 
physidan. * Contempt, (it is said,) is a kind 
grene, which, if it nezes one part of a cha 
corrupts all the rest by degrees/ We tii 
speak in the same spirit, that the itch of cc 
tion is much more likely to destroy, by degrc 
character of a professional man. The sympi 
authorship, if not checked at their first appe] 
become soon confirmed: all other occupa 
gradually lost in the disease; and tlie nuu 
last, given over, as a fated and remediless sci 
It is not necessary, that he should be a coni 
ble writer ; and, indeed, the more eminent 
comes, as an author, the less successfiil is he 
to be, as a physician, or a lawyer. Blackmo 
long enjoyed an extensive practice ; and, beg 
to ^el independent of business, he had little : 
to restrain his propensity for composition, f: 
bably neglected his patients ; and they forsoo 

The books, which he afterwards produc 
quick succession, unll show how completely '. 
beyond remedy. • I know not (says Dr. Jol 
whether I can enumerate all the treatises by 
he has endeavoured to diifuse the art of he 
for there is scarcely aivy ^sI^tk^^t ^l^cAdful 
which he has not taa^t \>aa t^^^^xXmotw \» • 



I 
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He has written on the small-pox, with a vehement 
invectiTe against inoculation ; on consumptions, the 
spleeiv the gout, the rheumatism, the king's evil, 
the dropsy, &e jaundice, the stone, the diabetes, 
and the plague.' He is accused of attempting to 
d^^rade his profession ; and of showing a superci- 
fious contempt for the ancients. He committed, at 
any rate, a philological sin, wliich, to the compiler 
of a dictionary, is less excusable than any other. 
* When the reader finds, what I fear is true, (says 
Dr. Johnson,) that Blackmore did not know the dif- 
lerence between aphorism and apothegm^ he will not 
payp5»yich re^rd to his determinations concerning 
aiucient learmng.' 

Having completed his course of physic, our au- 
tibor next took up theology. He first composed 
hi^ PreptiUcea against the AHan Hypothesis; then 
Modem Jtnctns Unmasked; afterwards, JVatiii'al The- 
•^iijy* ^f* '^oral Duties considered apart from Posi- 
fives "with some Observations on the Desirableness and 
M^scettity of a Supernatural Revelation; and lastly, 
7%e AcetmpUshed Preacher, or an Essay vpon Divine 
£hguence. Besides these, he wrote A True and Ini' 
ParUai History of the Conspiracy against King WiU 
£aiB, e/* Glorious Memory, in the year 1695. Our 
catalonie is now finished. The author died on the 
ath of October, 1729. 

The great defect of Blackmore's mind was a cer- 
tain feebleness, which, while it could not resist the 
ttuhitude of thoughts, that crowded upon him, ren- 
dered him incapable of digesting them into order, 
or expressing them with clearness. He had not 
force enough to extricate liimsclf from metaphysical 
•iibtilty ; and he was constantly a prey to those ob- 
scure and mystical doctrines, which so long tor- 
mented the schoolmen. All intellectual phenomena 
snut be accounted for, upon the supposition of fer- 
ments, vapours, and animal spirits. The explana- 
tioais commoiil/ more inscrutable than \!ti^ i^QX\ 
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what was clear before becomes enveloped in m 
and obscurity; and, after thus confounding*, wh 
he attempts to analyse, he subjoins with a hcne^ 
whence^ or therefore, what he imagines to bo the i 
suit of the process. Thus, in the Song of ]fe|M 
f^ram Prince Arthur^ which Molineaux so mueh • 
mired, we are told, 

Ifaw e«rlh*t wide btll, at Jote^ wwamani, 
DMitttliemartopairysohumMitBklt 
AadhawtheMNdofphntSyin pdnnlMid, 
And iMNuid with tl«nliih fidtln^ iiet eoBMslNL 
Tin with the S|»riiigB wann twuBs, tlmoct nksftV ,^, . 
From the doll weight, with which it lay oppnnM, ^ 
Its i^goor fpieads, and msket the teemiog enrth 
HetTe op end hdioar witii the ipnmtiB|rMrthc 
Hhe aetiTe ^ivlt fteedon teelDi in vaia. 
It eidy worisa and tnnti a ctraBScr dkaiBi 
VfgiiV iti piisoDli ndei to hiesic away,* 
It makes that wider, wheie*ti«ibie\l to atay : 
Tin havii^ fbnned its living honte, k lean 
Its head, and in a ttiuln* Alomf i^^^^eora. 

Having, thus, as he thinks, satisfactorily de? 
loped the process of germination, he proceeds to l 
conclusions : — 

Bence springs the oak the beanty oftfae grove, 
Whose stately trunk fierce storms ean seareelymeTei 
Hence grows the eedar, tenc£ the swelling nne 
Does round tlie elm its purple clusters twine. 
lUnee painted flowers the smiling gardens Uess 
Both with thdr firagrant scent and gaudy dress. 

* The Cave (tf iEolns was one among the BudtfpSdlr 
thoughts, which overwhelmed the author's intdleot. 

nil imUgnantes magno cum murmere montis 
Cirenm claustra firement. 

The motto of his Creation contains these lines, from 
part of Vii^gil :— 

'Spiritoa intus i\\t, toto&mt^e ui£«uaL \«t vA»» 
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Heme the white lily in full beauty grows ; 
Hence the blae violet, and blushing rote* 

The same species of deduction characterizes his 
ose. *As to its efficient cause, (says he,) Wit 
res its production to an extraordinary and pecu- 
r temperament in the constitution of the posses- 
p of it, in which is found a concurrence of regular 
d exalted ferments, and ah affluence of animal 
irits, refined and rectified to a great degree of 
irity; whence^ being understood with vivacity, 
ightness, and celerity, as well in their reflections 
direct motions, they become proper instruments 
• the sprightly operations of the mind ; by -which 
ans the imagination can with great facility range 
2 wide field of nature, contemplate an infinite va- 
;ty of objects, and, by observing the simihtude 
d agreement of their several qusdities, single out 
d abstract, and then suite and unite those ideas 
lich will best serve its purpose. Hence beautiful 
iisions, surprising metaphors, and admirable sen- 
lents, are always ready at hand : and, while the 
icy is full of images, collected from innumerable 
jects and their different quahties, relations and 
bitudes, it can at pleasure dress a common no- 
n in a strange but becoming garb ; by -which, as 
fore observed, the same thought will appear a 
w one, to the g^eat delight and wonder of the 
arer.' 

There is no doubt, that Blackmore honestly sup- 
sed this to be a philosophical and clear account 
"Wit. • What we call Genius (he then proceeds) 
tuhs from this particular happy complexion in 
5 first formation of the person who enjoys it, and 
Nature's gift, but diversified by various specific 
meters and limitations, as its active fire is blend- 
and allayed by difiTerent proportions of phlegm, 
reduced and regulated by the coivlr?Lal oi o^^o- 
? ferments. Therefore^ as there ap^eo^rs \iv xJtv^ 
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composition of a facetious genius a greate 
less, though still inferior, degree of judgment 
prudence, one man of wit will be varied and 
tinguished from another.' We will transcri 
part of one more passage, which, in the opini( 
Dr. Johnson, is * better imagined, and bettei 
pressed, than could be expected from the con 
tcnour of his prose.* What is * imagined,' or 
* expressed,' we have tried in vain to discover, 
the several combinations of splenetic madness 
folly produce an infinite variety of irregular ui 
standing, so the amicable accommodation and 
ance between several virtues and vices produi 
equal diversity in the dispositions and manne 
mankind ; -whence it comes to pass, that as i 
monstrous and absurd productions are found i 
moral as in the intellectual world.* Here may 
glimpse at meaning ; but it is smothered w 
heap of words. 

It is impossible, however, to have a general 
tempt for Blackmore, after reading his books 
Creation ; and it is one of the numerous debt 
owe to Dr. Johnson, that he has rescued that ] 
from the common fate of the author's produc* 
It is, in almost every respect, an exception t 
other works. His arguments are acute, hii 
scriptions rich, his expressions clear, and his 
hers harmonious. The parts follow each other 
logical order ; and the philosophy is so inten 
led with description, that the mind is led fron 
tence to sentence, and from book to book, with 
irksomeness or fatigue. There is now and the 
deed, a bad line, or a flat allusion, which kee 
reminded of Blackmore ; but occasional fjuli 
lost in general success ; and it is peculiarly i 
perusal of such an author, that one feels dis] 
to excuse the blemishes of a part, when the 
pleases him as a v;\vo\e. "V^e. ^"sjJW.^^w-aic^cNhe i 
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ges. The author grants, for the sake of argu- 
ent, that the earth might be composed, and pla- 
d where it is, without the aid of a Supreme 
ling ; yet, what he asks, will set it in motion ? and, 
not set in motion, wliat would it become, but an 
terminable desart ? One half must be in endless 
^ht ; and tlie other in perpetual day. 

This ne'er would lee one kbid refreshing ray ; 

That doomM to light, and ean*d with endleu day ; 

A cold Icelandean deiert one would grow ; 

One, like Sicilian famaces, would glow. 

lliat nature may this fatal error shun. 

More, which will please you best, the earth or son. 

But, say,ftom what great buildei^s magaaines 

Youll engines fetch, what strung, what vast maehinet 

Will you employ to give thn nuition birth, 

And whirl so swifUy round the sun or earth ? 

Yei, learned heads, by what mechanic laws 

Will you of either orb this motion cause ? 

Why do they move ? Why in a circle ? Why 

With such a measure o£ velocity ? 

Say, why the earth— if not the earth, the sun 

Does through his winding road the zodiac run ? 

Why do revolving orbs their tracks sublime 

So constant keep that from the birth of time ? 

They never varied their accustomM place, 

Mur kMt a minute in so long a race ? 

B. I. 

The 'following description well speaks its own 
raise .• — 

See bow suUime th* uplifted mountains rise. 
And with their pointed heads invade the skies ! 
How the higli cliffs their craggy arms extend 
Distinguish states, and se«er*d realms defend ! 
How ambient shores confine the restless deep. 
And in their ancient hounds the billows keep ! 
The hollow vales their smiling pride unfold : 
What rich abundance do tlieir blossoms bold ! 
Regard their lovely verdure, Taviftb?d vVew 
The pturty coioor'd flowers of vanQU!ihvL« \ 
Vol. XV. Y 
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Not eastern monarebs, on their nuptial day, 
In daxzlmg g;oM and purple shine so fsnj 
As the bright natives of th' unlabour^ field, 
UnversM in spinning, and in loom^ unskill*d.* 
See, how the ripening fruits the gardens crown. 
Imbibe the son, and make his li^ht their own ! 
See the sweet brooia in silver masses creep, 
Enrich the meadows, and supply the deep ; 
While from their weeping urns the fountains flow, 
And vital moistore, where they pass, bestow ! 
Admire the narrow stream, and spreading lake. 
The proud aspiring g^^ve, and humble brake : 
How do the forests and (he woods deUgfat 1 
How the sweet gbdes, and openings, charm the nght ! 
Observe the pleasant biwn and airy plain. 
The fertile furrows rich with various grain ; 
How useful all ! How all conspire to grace 
Th' extended earth, and beautify her flK:e .' 

B.L 

* We except this line, wluch, to be sure, is a most frigid pin 
phrase of the' verse in St Luke: * Consider the lilies, how ttey grow 
they toil not, neither do they spin; and yeul say unto ^tw^tha 
Solomon, in all his g^ory, was not arrayed uke one of thcne.' I 
is to Blackraore's credit, that he undertook to imitate so beaoti 
fbl a passage; and, if we except the last line, he has imitated i 
with tolerable success. Milton had set him the example :— 



•Favonius re>inspires 



The frosen earth, and clothes in fresh attire 

The lilly and the rose, that neither sow^ nor spun. 

Sonnet f Mu Lawrance. 



A 

SUMMARY ACCOUNT 

OF THE 

FOLLOWmG POEM, 

AHO WHAT IS CONTAINED IN BACH BOOK. 

Tn deagn of this work is to demonstrate the 
existence of a Divine Eternal Mind. 

"nw arguments used for this end are taken from 
^ various marks of \dsdom and artful contrivance, 
*kich are evident to observation in the several 
I><rt8 of the material world, and the faculties of the 
i^onian soul. 

The^r^f book contains the proof of a Deity, from 
^€ instances of design and choice, which occur in 
the structure and qualities of the earth and sea. 

ITie second pursues the proof of the same propo- 
sition, THERE IS A GOD, from the celestial motions, 
sod more fully from the appearances in the solar 
ijvtem, and the air. 

In the third, the objections which are brought 
by atheistical philosophers agtdnst the hypothesis 
established in the two preceding books, are an- 
swered. 
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In thefourthj is lud down the hypothecs 
Atomists or Epicureans, and other irreligioi 
losophers, and confuted. 

In the^A, the doctrine of the Fatalists, < 
stotelians, who make the world to be eter 
considered and subverted. 

In the nxth^ the argument of the two first 
is resumed, and the existence of God demons 
from the prudence and art discovered in the s 
parts of the body of man. 

In the sevenihf the same demonstration is < 
on from the contemplation of the instincts in 
ammals, and the faculties and operations oft! 
of man. 

The book concludes with a recapitulation o 
has been treated of, and a hymn to the Crei 
the World. 
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CREATION 



PHILOSOPHICAL POEM. 

IN SEVEN BOOKS. 



< Pmidpio eoBlum, te term eampoiqiie liquentes, , 
Lneememqiie gtobam Lmue, TitaniMiiie titni 
8|Mritii* inCQs aKt, totamqoe mAin per utiu 
Mbm ■Sftat iiio!era,et magno ae corpora miieet. 
lade luMBinom, peeodamque geaiu, nteqne niiantamy 
Et que mmoreo fert monitrt nib feqaore poptoi.* 

nrg. 



BOOK I. 



THE ARGUMENT. 

Tbe proposition. The inToeatioo. Tbe OMtfliMe of t GOD de* 
MOMCnited, from the marks of wisdom, cboJWi aad ait, which 
ipfcftr in the visible world, and hiftr an iateHgemt and free 
raise. This evinced from the eonlemplatioii» I. of the earth. 
1. Its situation. 2. The cohesion of its parts, not to be solved by 
Ukj hypothesis yet produced. 3. Itt stabih^. 4. Its stractnre, 
orihe order of its parts, f. Its motion, dUonial and anoaal^ tA 
else the motioo of the son in both (hose icapwta. TWavmaAoK 
cfaae motioiu not yet accounted for \ff uiy |B^hiAowi|^T, ^« 'V>» 
•MMfe or&ee; the betutiei and coiTeiAniCti 5^ \X-, \\»t&»>^- 

Y2 
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dins, Uket, tnd rifors. IL The causteneeof t GODptovcdfim 
tbe macla uid MBpfesnoiM of pradeiice, and deagn, wUdft aypa 
in the tea. 1. In its fomntioD. 2. The proportiQQ of its pvt 
in respect of the eaitbf. 3. Its situatioa. 4. The c unt e jU^we « 
its parts. 5. Its brackish or briny quality. 6.IttflaxaiidicAB 



{ 



No more of courts, of triumphs, or of an&s. 
No more of valour's force, or beauty's charms ; 
The themes of vulg^ lays with just disdain 
I leave unsung, the flocks, the amorous swain, J 
The pleasures of the land, and terrors of the main. 
How abject, how inglorious 'tis to lie 
Grovelling in dust and darkness, when on high 
Empires immense, and rolling worlds of lig^t. 
To range their heavenly scenes, the muse invite ! 
I meditate to soar above the skies. 
To heights unknown, through ways untried to rise 
I would the' Eternal from his works assert. 
And sing the wonders of creating art. 

While I this unexampled task essay. 
Pass awful gulfs, and beat my painful way. 
Celestial Dove ! divine assistance bring. 
Sustain me on tliy strong-extended wing. 
That I may reach tlie' Almighty's sacred throne. 
And make his causeless power, the cause of al 
things, known. 

Thou dost the full extent of nature see. 
And the wide realms of vast immenaty : 
Eternal Wisdom thou dost comprehend. 
Rise to her heights, and to her depths descend : 
The Fatlier's sacred cowivseVs \kvavi. c^Lxyst tell. 
Who in bis bosom didsX. ?ot evtx ^^^. 
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Thou on the dfeep's dark face, immortal Dove ! 
Thou witfe Almighty energy didst move 
On the wild waves ; incumbent didst display 
Thy genial wings, and hatch primeval day. 
Order from thee, from thee distinction came. 
And all the beauties of the wondrous frame. 
Hence stamped on nature we perfection findj 
Fair as the' idea in the Eternal Mind. 

See, through this vast extended theatre 
Of skill divine what shining marks appear ! 
Creating power is all around expressed. 
The God discovered, and his care confessed. 
Nature's high birth her heavenly beauties show ; 
By every feature we the parent know. 
The' expanded spheres, amazing to the sight ! 
Magnificent with stars and globes of light, 
The glorious orbs, which heaven's bright host com- 
pose; 
The' imprison'd sea, that restless ebbs and flows ; 
The fluctuating fields of liquid air, 
With all the curious meteors hovering there. 
And the wide regions of the land, proclaim 
The Power Divine, that rais'd the mighty frame. 

What things soe'er are to an end refer*d. 
And in their motions still that end regard. 
Always the fitness of the means respect, 
' Tliese as conducive choose, and those reject. 
Must by a judgment foreign and unknown 
Be g^ded to their end, or by their own ; 
For to design an end, and to pursue 
That end by means, and have it still in view. 
Demands a conscious, wise, reflecting cauae^ 
Which freely moves, and acts by reason' &\».v<&\ 
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That can deliberate, means elect, and find 
Their due connection with the end design'd. 
And since the world's wide frame does not include 
A cause with such capacities endued; 
Some other cause o'er nature must preside. 
Which g^ve her birth, and does her motions guide. 
And here behold the cause, which God we name. 
The source of beings, and the mind supreme ; 
Whose perfect wisdom, and whose prudent care. 
With one confederate voice, unnumber'd worids 
declare. 

See, how the earth has gain'd that very place. 
Which, of all others in the boundless space. 
Is most convenient, and will best conduce 
To the wise ends required for nature's use. 
You, who the Mind and Cause Supreme deny. 
Nor on his aid to form the world rely. 
Must grant, had perfect wisdom been employ'd 
To find, through all the' interminable void, 
A seat most proper, and which best became 
The earth and sea, it must have been the same. 

Now who can this surprising fact conceive. 
Who this event fortuitous believe, 
Tliat the brute earth, unguided, should embrace 
The only useful, only proper place. 
Of all the milhons in the empty space ? 

Could stupid atoms, ^ith impetuous speed. 
By different roads and adverse ways proceed; 
From regions opposite begin their flight. 
That here they might rencounter, here unite ? 
What charms could these terrestrial vagrants see 
In this one point of all immensity, 
ThsLt Sill the' enamout'd \Too\is ^XvovX'^^OsaJiSDkKt €ftw ? 
J^id they its useful siLtua.\iQXv^avo^\ 
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And, when the squadrons with a swiilt career 

Had reach*d that point, why did they settle there, 

When nothing check'd their flight but gulfs of air; 

Since Epicurus and his scholars say 

That unobstructed matter flies away, 

Banges the void, and knows not where to stay 

If you, sagacious sons of art, pretend 

Tbst by their native force they did descend. 

And ceas'd to move, when they had gsdn'd their] 

end; 
lliat native force till you enlighten'd know, 
Can its mysterious spring disclose, and show 
Row HiB exerted, how it does impel, 
Vour uninstructive words no doubts dispel. 
^e ask you, whence does motive vigour flow ? 
You say, the nature of the thing is so. 
^ut how does this relieve the' inquirer's psdn ; 
Or how the dark impulsive power explain ? 

The Atomists, whose skill mechanic teach, 
^ho boast their clearer sight, and deeper reach, 
-^^sert their atoms took that happy seat, 
*^etennin'd thither by their inbred weight ; [strove 
iTiat downward through the spacious void they 
*^o that one point, from all the parts above, 
^Tant this position true, though up and down 
Are to a space not limited unknown ; 
But since they say our earth from mom to mom 
On its own axis is oblig'd to turn ; 
That swift rotation must disperse in air 
All things, which on tlie rapid orb appear : 
And if no power that motion should control. 
Ft must disjoint and dissipate the whole. 
Tis by experience uncontested found. 
Bodies orbicular, when whirling Toviivv\> 
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Still shake off all things on their surface plac'd. 
And to a distance from the centre cast. 

If ponderous atoms are so much in love 
With this one point, that all will thither iiioTe» 
Give them the situation they desire : 
But let us then, ye sages, next inquire 
What cause of their cohesion can you find; 
What props support, what chains the fabric bind ^ 
Why do not beasts that move, or stones that lie 
Loose on the field, through distant regions fly? 
Or why do fragments, from a mountain rent^ 
Tend to the earth with such a swift descent? 

Those who ascribe this one determined comte 
Of ponderous things to gravitating force. 
Refer us to a quality occult. 
To senseless words, for which while they insult 
With just contempt the famous Stagyrite, [light. 
The schools should bless the world with clearer 
Some, the round earth's cohesion to secure. 
For that hard task employ magnetic power. 
Remark, say they, the globe ; with wonder own 
Its nature, like the fam'd attractive stone. 
This lias its axis, so the observer tells, 
Meridians, poles, equator, parallels. 
To the terrestrial poles by constant fate 
The' obsequious pules themselves accommodate ; 
And, when of tliis position dispossess'd. 
They move, and strive, nor ever will they rest. 
Till their lov'd situation they regun, 
AVhere pleas'd they settle, and unmov'd remain.. 
And sliould you (so experience does decide) 
Into small parts the wondrous stone divide. 
Ten tliousand of mmwles^, svl^ eiL\.Tfe"a& 
The same propensiotv ^wYiicXv \^c; \\>i^^ ^^a^afe-is*. 
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e all the globe ('tis said) we may conclude 
this prevailing' energy endued : 
this attractive, this surprising stone 
lo peculiar virtue of its own ; 
ng hut what is common to the whole» 
ies, to axis, and to either pole. 
e mighty magnet from the centre darts 
strong, though subtle force, througfh all the 
tive rays, ejaculated thence, [parts ; 

ate all the wide circumference. 
I eveBLpart is in proportion blessed, 
)f its Se attractive power possessed; 
i ac^rse ways the adverse atoms draw 
the same strength, by nature's constant law 
c'd and fix'd ; they can no longer move ; 
Lgh g^lfs immense no more unguided rove. 
Is are pull'd two adverse ways, we find 
Qore we draw tliem, tliey the faster bind, 
ten with equal vigour nature strains 
vay and that these fine mechanic chains, 
fix the earth, they part to part unite, 
rve their structure, and prevent their flight 
ire (they say) and weight, we must disownj 
ngs occult, by no ideas known ; 
n the earth's magnetic power depend 
its seat, its union to defend, 
us this fam'd hypothesis purvey, 
^ith attentive thou ght reiu aric liie way, 
earth's attractive parts their force display, 
lass ('tis said) from its wide bosom pours 
its of atoms, and eternal showers 
\ magnetic darts, of matter made 
•tie, marble they with ease perr^di^ *. 
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Kcfin'd, and, next to incorporeal, thin ; 

Not by Ausonian glasses to be seen. 

These emanations take their constant flight 

Swift from the earth, as from the sun the light j 

To a dctermin'd distance tliey ascend. 

And there inflect their course, and downward tend. 

>Vhat can insuh unequal reason more. 
Than this magnetic, this mysterious power ? 
I'hat cords and chains, beyond conception small, 
Sliould gird and bind so fast this mighty ball '. 
That active rays should spring from every part. 
And, tliough so subtle, should such foff^ exert! 
That the light legions should be sent abroad, 
Kangc all the air, and traverse every row! 
To stated limits sliould excursions make. 
Then backward of themselves their journey take ; 
Shoidd in tlieir way to sohd bodies chng, 
And home to earth the captive matter bring ; 
Where all tilings on its surface spread are bound 
I5y their coercive vigour to the ground ! 
Can this be done without a guide Divine ? 
Should we to this hypothesis incline. 
Say, does not here conspicuous wisdom shine 
"Who can enough magnetic force admire ? 
Does it not counsel and design require 
To give the earth this wondrous energj-. 
In such a measure, such a just degree. 
That it should still perform its destin'd task. 
As nature's ends and various uses ask ? 

For, should our globe have had a greater share 
Of this strong force, by wliich the parts cohere. 
Things had been bound by such a powerful chain. 
That all would ftx'd aivd motionless remain ; 
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men, like statues, on the earth would stand, 
would they move the foot, or stretch the hand; 
Is would not range the skies, nor beasts the 

woods, 
could the fish divide the stifienM floods, 
in, had this strange energy been less, 
ect had been as &tal as excess, 
want of cement strong enough to bind 
: itnicture fast, huge ribs of rock, disjoined 
hout an earthquake, from their base would start, 
L hiOi unhing'd from their deep roots depart. 
I, while our orb performed its daily race, 
beings, found upon his ample ^e, 
old, by that motion dis^pated, fly 
ixl'd fhmi the globe, and scatter through the sky; 
if must, obedient to mechanic laws, 
unble where the stronger magnet draws ; 
ether the sun that stronger magnet proves, 
slse some planet's orb that nearer moves, 
rho can unfold the cause that does recal 
^tic rays, and make them backward fa]) ^ 
lese effluvia, which do upward tend, 
ause less heavy than the air, ascend ; 
y do they ever fix)m their height retreat, 
i why return to seek their central seat? 
m the same cause, ye sons of art, declare 
. they by turns descend, and rise in air? 
digious tis, that one attractive ray 
uld this way bend, the next an adverse way ; 
, should the' unseen magnetic jets descend 
the same way, they could not gain their end ; 
y could not draw and bind the fabric fast, 
ess alike they every part embraced, 
oi. XV Z 
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How I he kboiii^ and ho»- much in vtii^ J 

lite e 1*1 ittnKtire Vigour to explain ■ f 
ttuM b contiiTer thas liis thou^tiU conveju 
Till I Miiii ma of I ignetic rays 

Gudifr u with impetuout fui^ 

In t DOi^ xa ftKe nn adverse coune ; 

' lae IT the. apnihcrn pole tlie northern ■) 
tue KratiieRi thoae thfet from the nortliern fa 
In either pole theie nys < nittcd m 
Smill p4ra provided, iit:ir figures fit ; 

Btill to ami fto they cnrculating p 
Holdall the fiwne, and H dy bind tiie n 
Tbiu he the part* of ' 
Andginla.it ftat.bf fim: i igin'd chuoa. 

But (d\'. lunr daricii li lan reason found P 
How vaiii the man with wii nnd learning' cnH^ 
How feeble all hia •tTerl^t!] when he essays -_ 
To trace ^mA Nature, and deled her wajij . 
UnleM he call* it* Author lo his aid, , ^ 

Who every secret spring' "f niodon laid, - 
Who over all liia wondruiij works presidci^ 
And to their usefill ends their cnuses guidu. 
Theae patba in vain are by inquirers ttodj . "^ 
There's no philosophy wichout a God l , * 

Admii'd Carteaiui, let tliu curious kno«^. 'M 
If your magnetic atoms alitajs flow ^ ** 

Prom pole to pole, what ibrni'd tlicir douU; ^ 
What^ur'd.whatgaveth' ti tJit:iriDaict«d ^ 
Tell, what could drill and peH'oraie the psj 
And to the' attractive ray? adapt their hol^L 
A race ao long what pr 
Have the blind tioo^ 
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w are they sure they in the poles shall meet 
res of a fig^ure to their figure fit ! 
3 they with such sagacity endued 
know, if this their journey he pursued, 
ey shall the earth's constructure closely bind* 
d to the centre keep the parts confin'd ? 
^t us review this whole magnetic scheme, 
I wiser heads a wiser model frame. 

* its formation let fit atoms start, 

one determin'd point, from eveiy part, 
countering there from regions opposite, 
ey clash, and interrupt each other's flight ; 
i, rendezvousing with an adverse course, 
Kluce an equal poise, by equal force : 

* while the parts by laws magnetic act, 

i are at once attracted, and attract : [field, 

die match'd in streng^ they keep the doubtful 
i neither overcome, and neither yield, 
happy purpose they their vigour spend; 

* these contentions in the balance end, 
lich must in liquid idr the globe suspend, 
lesides materials which are brute and blind, 
L not this work require a knowing mind, 

lo for the task should fit detachments choose 

>m all the atoms, which their host diffuse 

rough the wide regions of the boundless space, 

i for their rendezvous appoint the place ? 

K) should command, by bis almighty nod, 

ese chosen troops, unconscious of the road, 

1 unacquainted with the' appointed endt 

eir marches to beg^n, and thither tend; 

ect them all to take the nearest way, 

lence none of all the' unnumber'dTMi!filioT» %Xsx5 \ 
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Make them advance with such an equal pace, 
From all the adTerse regions of the space. 
That they at once should reach the destin'd place 
Should muster there, and round the centre swai 
And draw together in a globous form ? 

Grant, that by mutual opposition made. 
Of adverse parts, their mutual flight is staid; 
That thus the whole is in a balance laid; 
Does it not all mechanic heads confound. 
That troops of atoms, from all parts around. 
Of equal number, and of equal force. 
Should to this single point direct their coarse; 
That so the counter-pressure every way. 
Of equal Wg^our, might their motions stay. 
And, by a steady poise, the whole in quiet lay? 

Besides, the structure of the earth regard: 
For firmness how is all its frame prepared ! 
With what amazing skill is the vast buildii 

rear'd! 
Metals and veins of solid stone are found 
The chief materials which the globe compound 
See, how the hills, which high in air ascend. 
From pole to pole their lofty hnes extend. 
These strong, unshaken mounds, resist the shoi 
Of tides and seas tempestuous, while the rocka^ 
That secret in a long-continued vein 
Pass through the earth, the ponderous pile sust 
These mighty girders, which the fabric bind. 
These fibs robust and vast, in order join'd; 
These subterranean walls, disposed with art. 
Such strength and such stability impart. 
That storms above, and earthquakes under groi 
Break not the pVik\aT^ tvot \!ev^ N^oixk. confound. 
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Gire to the earth a fonn orbicular, 
Let it be pois'd, and hung in ambient air ; 
Give it the situation to the sun 
Such as is only fit; when this is done^ 
Suppose it still remained a lazy heap ; 
From what we grant, you no advantage reap. 
Tou either must the earth from rest disturb. 
Or roll around the heavens the solar orb. 
Else what a dreadful face will nature wear ! 
How horrid will these lonesome seats appear ! 
Hub ne'er would see one kind refreshing ray; 
That would be ruin'd, but a different way, 
Condeiim'd to light, and curs'd with endless day 
A cold Icelandian desert one would grow ; 
One, like Sicilian furnaces, would glow. 

That nature may this fatal error shun. 
Move, which will please you best, the earth or sun. 
Bat, say, fh>m what great builder's magazines 
Toull engines fetch, what strong, what vast machines 
Will you employ to g^ve this motion birth. 
And whirl so swifUy round the sun or earth ? 
ret, learned heads, by what mechanic laws 
Will you of either orb this motion cause ! 
Why do they move ? why in a circle ? why 
Widi such a measure of velocity ? 
3ay, why the earth— if not the earth, the sun 
Does through hb winding road the zodiac run ? 
Why do revolving orbs their tracks sublime 
So constant keep, that since the birth of time 
Iliey never varied their accustom'd place, 
!Tor lost a minute in so long a race ? 
But hold ! perhaps I rudely press too fiu: ; 
ITou are not vers'd in reasoning so severe. 

Z2 
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To a first question your reply^s at hand j 
Ask but a second, and you speechless stand. 
You swim at top, and on the surface strive. 
But to the depths of nature never dive : 
For if you did, instructed you'd explore 
Divine contrivance, and a God adore ! 
Yet sons of art one curious piece devise, 
From whose constructure motion shall arise. 
Machines, to all philosophers 'tis known. 
Move by a foreign impulse not their own. 
Then let Gassendus choose what frame he please; 
By which to turn the heavenly orbs with ease ; 
Those orbs must rest, till by the* exerted force 
Of some first mover, they begin their course: 
Mere disposition, mere mechanic art. 
Can never motion to the globes imparl ; 
And, if they could, the marks of wise design 
In that contrivance would conspicuous shine. 
These questions still recur : we still demand. 
What moves them first, and puts them ofl'at hand." 
What makes them this one way their race direct,") 
While they a thousand other ways reject ? \ 

Why do they never once their course inflect ? .) 
Why do they roll with such an equal pace. 
And to a moment still perform their race ? 
Why earth or sun diurnal stages keep ? 
In spiral tracks, why through the zodiac creep .•' 
Wlio can account for this, unless they say 
These orbs the* Eternal Mind's command obey, 
M ho b.id lliom move, did all their motions guide, 
To each its dcstiiiM province did divide ; 
M'hicli, to complete, he gave them motive-power, 
That sliull, us long as he does will, endure ? 
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Thus we the frame of nature have express'd ; 
Now view the earth in finished beauty dress'd : 
The various scenes, which various charms display. 
Through all the' extended theatre survey. 

See how sublime the' uplifted mountains rise. 
And with their pointed heads invade the skies ! 
How the hi^h cliffs their crag^ arms extend. 
Distinguish states, and sever'd realms defend ! 
How ambient shores confine the restless deep. 
And in their ancient bounds the billows keep ! 
The hollow vales their smiling pride unfold ; 
MThat rich abundance do their bosoms hold ! 
Regard their lovely verdure, ravish'd view. 
The party-colour'd flowers of various hue ! 
Not eastern monarchs on their nuptial day. 
In dazzling gold and purple shine so gay 
As the bright natives of the unlabour'd field, 
Unvers'd in ginning, and in looms unskill'd. 
See, how the ripening fruits the gardens crown« 
Imbibe the sun, and make his light their own ! 
See the sweet brooks in silver mazes creep. 
Enrich the meadows, and supply the deep ; 
While from their weeping urns the fountains flow. 
And vital moisture, where they pass, bestow ! 
Admire the narrow stream, and spreading lake. 
The proud aspiring g^rove, and humble brake : 
How do the forests and the woods delight ! 
How the sweet glades, and openings^ charm the 
Observe the pleasant lawn and airy pUdn, [ng^t ! 
Tlie fertile furrows rich with various grain; 
How useful all ! how all conspire to grace 
The' extended earth, and beautify her face ! 

Now, see^ with how much art the p;a\&vc^TiAi^^ 
With bow much wisdom are the atnAsi Vii<dL> 
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Of different weight, and of a different kind. 
Of sundry forms, for sundry ends design'd ! 
Here, in their beds the finished minerals rest. 
There, the rich wombs the seeds of gold digest. 
Here, in fit moulds, to Indian nations known. 
Are cast the several Idnds of precious stone ; 
The diamond here, by nughty monarchs worn. 
Fair as the star that beautifies the mom ; 
And, splendid by the sun's embodied ray. 
The rubies there their crimson light ^splay ; 
There, marble's various coloured veins are spte. 
Here, of bitumen unctuous stores are bred. 
What skill on all its surface is bestow'd. 
To make the earth for man a fit abode ? 
The upper moulds, with active spirits stored. 
And rich in verdant progeny, afford 
The flowery pasture, and the shady wood. 
To men their physic, and to beasts their food. 

Proceed yet further, and a prospect take 
Of the swift stream, and of the standing lake. 
Had not the deep been form'd, that might conti 
All the collected treasures of the main. 
The earth had still o'erwhelm'd with water stoc 
To man an uninhabitable flood. 
Yet had not part as kindly staid behind. 
In the wide cisterns of the lakes confin'd; 
Did not the springs and rivers drench the land. 
Our globe would grow a wilderness of sand; 
The plants and groves, the tame and savage beat 
And man, their lord, would die with drought < 
Now, as you see, the floating element [prcsi 
Part loose in streams, part in the ocean pent. 
So wisely is dispo&'d, aa mai^ cotv^mc^ 
To man's delight, or Tvec^swry \xs^. 
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See how the mountains in the midst divide 
The noblest regions, that from either side 
The streams, which to the hills their currents owe,' 
M^ evety way along* the valley flow. 
And verdant wealth on all the soil bestow ! 
So Atlas, and the mountains of the moon. 
From north to south, in lofty ridges run 
Through Afric realms, whence falling waters lave 
The' inferior regions with a winding wave. 
They, various rivers give to various soil, 
Niger to Guinea, and to Egypt Nile. 
So from the towering Alps, on different sides. 
Dissolving snows descend in numerous tides. 
Which in the vale beneath their parties join 
To form the Rhone, the Danube, and the Rhine. 
So Caucasus, aspiring Taurus so. 
And fiun'd Imaiis, ever white with snow, 
llirougfa eastern climes their lofty lines extend. 
And this and that way ample currents send. 
A thousand rivers make their crooked way, 
And disembogue their floods into the sea ; 
Whence, should they ne'er by secret roads retire. 
And to the hills, from whence they came, aspire ; 
They by their constant streams would so increase 
Hie watery stores, and raise so high the seas. 
That the wide hollow would not long contain 
The' unequal treasures of the swelling main ; 
Scorning the mounds which now its tide withstand^ 
The sea would pass the shores, and drown the land. 

Tell, by what paths, what subterranean ways. 
Back to the fountain's head the sea conveys 
The refluent rivers, and the land repays ? 
Tell, what superior, what controlling cause 
Makes waters, in contempt of jvatuTe'%\v«^^ 
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Climb up, and gtan the' aspirings mountun's heig;ltt, 
Swift and forgetful of their native weight ? 
What happy works, what engines under-ground* 
What instruments of curious art are fbund. 
Which must with everlasting labour play. 
Back to their springpi the rivers to convey. 
And keep their correspondence with the sea i 

Perhaps you'll say, their streams the rivers owe 
In part to rain, in part to melting snow ; 
And that the' attracted watery vapours rise 
From lakes and seas, and fill the lower skies : 
These, when condens'd, the airj- region pours 
On the dry earth in rain, or gentle showers ; 
The' insinuating drops sink through the sand. 
And pass the porous strainers of the land; 
Which fresh supplies of watery riches bring 
To every river's head, to each exhausted spring ; 
The streams are thus, their losses to repair. 
Back to their source transmitted to the wr ; 
The waters still their circling course maintain^ 
Flow down in rivers, and return in rain ; 
And on the soil with heat immoderate dried. 
To which the rain's pure treasures are denied. 
The moimtains more sublime in ether rise. 
Transfix the clouds, and tower amidst the skies ; 
The snowy fleeces, which their heads involve. 
Still slay in part, and still in part dissolve ; 
Torrents and loud impetuous cataracts 
Through roads abrupt, and rude unfashion'd tracts 
Roll down the lofty mountain's chanoell'd sides. 
And to the vale convey their foaming tides ; 
At length, to make their various currents one. 
The congregated ftood^ \.o^t\\\tt "tMti\ 
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bese confluent streams make some gpreat river's 
y stores still melting and descending fed; [head, 
'hus from the' aspiring mountains of the moon 
lissoWing treasures rush in torrents down, 
iThich pass the sun-burnt realms and sandy soil, 
jid bless the' Egyptian nation with their Nile ; 
lien whosoe'er his secret rise would know, 
lust dimb the hills, and trace his head in snow ; 
.nd through the Rhine, the Danube, and the Rhone, 
.n ample rivers of our milder zone, 
l^hile they advance along the flats and plains, 
pread by the sliowcrs augmented, and the rains ; 
et these their source and first beginning owe 
'o stores, that from the Alpine mountains flow ; 
[ence, when the snows in winter cease to weep, 
.nd undissolv'd their flaky texture keep, 
"he banks with ease tlieir humble streams contidn, 
Hiich swell in summer, and those banks disdun. 
e this account allow'd, say do not here 
"he' impressions of consummate art appear ? 
In every spacious realm a rising g^und, 
bservers tell, is in the middle found ; 
liat all the streams, which flow from either side, 
[ay through the valleys unobstructed glide, 
i^hat various kingdoms does the Danube lave, 
efbre tlie Euxine sea receives its wave ! 
low many nations of the sun-burnt soil 
am'd Niger bless ! how many drink the Nile ! 
hrough what vast regions, near the rising sun, 
ocs Indus, Gange.'j, and Hydaspcs, run ! 
'"hat happy empires, wide Euphrates, teem, 
nd pregnant grow by thy prolific stream ! 
ow many spacious countries docs the Rhine, 
I winding* banks, and mazes serpeutiivc, 
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Traverse^ beftfftt bi in Beige's fhtay. t. 

And lost creep* wtfae Qermin.wnint 

Floods woiptt dun nahmlUkif$ 

Thatlfesicq WMbPen^ ;. V fP" 

With thor unweHioa bum yet fMbtr ^Hi 
Before they- radi ie% tad end tibcfr noe. 
And fince a the floods demuA i 

Vor theb 4iwKnn» n pnine and aM^ag lMd» « 
Does nirt tlue dne deollii^ deckle . 
A wiseDireetor'spiovidentiBicsrel^ ' ^.r.- 
See^ ham the isttesaii^ sdvanciqy to fti^Bwit 
Through erodked nhpnnfK dimw.theii^'aTibflti 

White Kngenng tfati% the^ m mesnden gBdcb. 
They seattcr veidsat fifo on <^thef sidti^* ^ 
The Tslleys snule, and with their flowefy ftpe 
And wealthy Inrths confess the floods erabrsoe 
But this great blessing would in part be lost. 
Nor would the meads their blooming plenty be 
Did uncheck'd rirers draw their fluid train 
In lines direct, and rapid seek the main. 

The sea does next demand our view; and ti 
No less the marks of perfect skill appear. 
When first the atoms to the congress came,. 
And by their concourse form'd the mighty frai 
What did the liquid to the' assembly call. 
To g^ve their aid to form the ponderous ball ? 
First, tell us, why did any come ? next, why 
In such a disproportion to the dry ? . 
Wliy were the moist in number so outdone. 
That to a thousand dry they are but one ? 
When they united, and together clung. 
When undistinguish'd in one heap tliey hung. 
How was the union broke, the knot untied ? 
What did the' entawgle^ e\«tiv^xv\.% ^vrv^^ t 
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Why did the moist disjoined, without respect 
To their less weight, die lowest seat elect ? 
Could they dispense to he below the land, 
With nature's law, and unrepealed command ; 
Which gives to lighter things the greatest height. 
And seats inferior to superior weight ? 
Did they foresee, unless they lay so low, -y 

The restless flood the land would overflow, ^ 

By which the deluged earth would useless grow ?j 
What, but a conscious agent, could provide 
The spacious hollow, where the waves reside ? 
Where, ban^d with rock and fencM with hills, the 

deep 
Does in its womb the floating treasures keep ; 
And all the raging regiments restrain 
In stated limits, that the swelling main 
May not in triumph o'er the frontier ride, 
Ahd through the land licentious spread its tide P 
What other cause the frame could so contrive, 
Thal^ when tempestuous winds the ocean drive, 
They cannot break the tie, nor disunite 
The waves, which roll connected in their flight P 
Tlieir bands, though slack, no dissolution fear. 
The' unsevered parts the greatest pressure bear, 
Though loose, and fit to flow, they still cohere. 
This apt, this wise contexture of the sea, 
Makes it the ships, driv'n by the winds, obey ; 
Whence hardy merchants sail from shore to shore. 
Bring Indian spices home, and Guinea's ore. 

When you with hquid stores have fiH'd the deep, 
^yrhat does the flood from putrefaction keep ? 
Should it tie stagnant in its ample seat. 
The sun would tiirough it spread de^trviOlNe. \iei^^ 
The wise Contriver, on his end mtcid, 
CareUd this fatal error to prevent. 
Vol. XV. A a 
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And keep the waten from oomiptiofii free, 
Mix'd them with mh^ and ■easonM all the w 
What other cause eatild this effect produce i 
The brackish tincture through the mun diffi 
You, who to wokKP beams this taak •aAgn^ 
To scald the wares^ and turn the tide to bnn 
Beflecty that an the'flmd stores, idiich sleep 
In the remotest caTems of the deep, . 
Have of the briny force a greater share 
Than those aboye, that meet the ambient nr 
Others (but oh how much in yain !) erect ' 
Moiuituns of salt, the ocean to infect. 
Who, vers'd in nature, can describe the land 
Or fix the phce on which those mountains « 
Why have those rocks so long unwasted stoc 
Since, hivish of their stock, they through th 
Have, ages past, their melting crystal spread 
And with their spoils the liquid regpions fed i 
Yet more, the wise Contriver did provide 
(To keep the sea from stagnating) the tide; 
Which now we see advance, and now subsid 
If you exclude this great Directing Mind, 
Declare what cause of tliis effect you find. 
You, who this globe round its own axis drive 
From that rotation this event derive : 
You say the sea, which with unequal pace 
Attends the earth in this its rapid race. 
Does with its waves fall backward to the wei 
And, thence repell'd, advances to the east : 
While this revolving motion does endure. 
The deep must reel, and rush from shore to . 
Thus to the setting, and the rising sun. 
Alternate tides m staled order run. 
The* experiments you \iTVY^^ \3A \.o <i.T^««v 
This notion, are 'iTOpeT\\TveTv\.^Tv^>'^vcv*- 
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An orb or ball round its own axis whirl. 
Will not the motion to a distance hurl 
Whatever dust or sand you on it place, 
And drops of water from its convex face? 
If this rotation does the seas affect. 
The rapid motion rather would eject 
The stores the low capacious caves contain. 
And from its ample basin cast the main ; 
Aloft in air would make the ocean fly. 
And dash its scattered waves against the sky. 

If you, to solve the' appearance, have recourse 
To the bright sun's or moon's impulsive force ; 
Do you, who call for demonstration, tell 
How distant orbs the' obedient flood impel? 
This song mysterious influence explain, 
By which, to swell the waves, they press the main. 
But if you choose magnetic power, and say 
Those bodies by attraction move the sea ; 
Till with new light you make this secret known. 
And tell us, how 'tis by attraction done ; 
You leave the mind in darkness still involv'd. 
Nor have you, like philosophers, resolv'd 
The doubts, which we to reasoning men refer. 
But with a cant of words abuse the ear. 

Those who assert the lunar orb presides 
Ccr humid bodies, and the ocean g^des ; 
Whose waves obsequious ebb, or swelling run, 
With the declining or increaang moon ; 
With reason seem her empire to maintain, 
As mistress of the rivers and the main. 
Perhaps her active influences cause 
The' alternate flood, and give the billow laws; 
The waters seem her orders to obe^. 
And ebb and flow, determin'd by Yv^x «^'^n , 
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Grant that the deep this foreign sovereign own 
That mov'd by her it this and that way rans : 
Say, by what force she makes the ocean swell ; 
Does she attract the waters, or impel ? 
How does she rule the rolling waves and guide. 
By iix'd and constant laws, the restless tide ? 
Why does she dart her force to that degree. 
As gives so just a motion to the sea. 
That it shoiUd flow no more, no more retire, 
Than nature's various useful ends require f 
A Mind Supreme you therefore must approve. 
Whose high command caus'd matter first to mov< 
Who still preserves its course, and, with respect 
To his wise ends, all motions does direct. 
Hs to the silver moon this province gave. 
And fix'd her empire o'er the briny wave ; 
Endued her with such just degfrees of power, 
As might his aims and wise designs procure. 
Might agitate and work the troubled deep. 
And rolling waters from corruption keep, 
But not impel them o'er their bounds of sand, 
N^or force the wasteful deluge o'er the land. 
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BOOJ^ II. 



THK ARGUMENT. 

Tke introduetioa. Tbe namerous and imparfant blettings of reli- 
gion. The exMteneo of a GOO demonstnued, ftwD the witdom 
and design which appear in the motiousof the heavenly orb*; 
bat more particalarly in the solar system, i . In the utuatioii of 
the ton, and iu due distanee from the earth. The fiital conse- 
qqenees of its having been placed otherwise than it is. 3. In its 
Carnal motion, whence the chantre of day and night proceeds : 
then in its annual motion, whence arise the different degrees of 
heat and coid. The confinement of the sun between the tropics, 
not to be accounted for by any philosophical hypothesis. The 
diffiailties of the same, if the earth moves, and the sun rests. 
The spring of the sun's motion, not to he explained by any irre> 
ligioas philosophy. The contemplation of the solar light, and 
the nsea nuide of it for the end proposed. The appearances in 
the solar system not to be solved, but by aiserting a GOO. The 
systems of Ptolemy, Copernicus, Tycho Brahe, and Kepler, con> 
tillered. The sobr system described, and compared with the 
fixed Stan, which are supposed centres of the like sjrstems. Re- 
flections on that comparison, llic hypothesis of Epiconis, in 
rebtion to the motion of the sun. Wisdom and design diseo> 
vered in the air ; in its useful structure, its ebuticity, its various 
neceors ; the wind, the rain, thunder, and lightning. A short 
contemplation of the vegetable kind. 



Carus,* by hardy Epicurus taught. 

From Greece to Rome his impious system brought; 

• Titos Lueretiai Cams; wbote phikMopbkii\\Aem) Dt luttutfi 
^fnaihitmiOeieDtfykmofnu 
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Then war with heaven he did insulting^ wage, 
And broathM against the gods immortal rage : 
• Sec, (he exclaims) tlie source of all our woe ! 
Our fears and sufferingpi from religion flow.* 

We grant, a tnun of mischiefs oft proceeds 
From superstitious rites and penal creeds ; 
But view Religion in her native charmsy 
Dispci'sing blessings u-ith indulgent arms ; 
From her fair eyes what heavenly rays arc spread, 
What blooming joys smile round her blissful hcsd! 

Offspring divine ! by thee we bless the Causi, 
Who form'd the world, and rules it by his laws ; 
His independent being we adore. 
Extol his goodness, and revere his power ; 
Our wondering eyes his high perfections view. 
The lofty contemplation we pursue. 
Till, ravish'd, we the great idea find. 
Shining in bright impressions on our mind. 

Inspired by thee, guest of celestial race ! 
"With generous love, we humankind embmcc : 
AVe provocations ujiprovok'd receive, 
Patient of wrong, and easy to forgive ; 
Protect the orphan, plead the widow's cause, 
Nor deviate from the line unerring justice drav--- 

Thy lustre, bless'd effulgence ! can dispel 
The clouds of error, and the gloom of hell : 
Can to the soul impart ethereal light. 
Give life divine and intellectual sight ; 
'Before our ransh'd eyes thy beams display 
The opening scenes of bliss, and endless da} • 
By wliicli incited, we with ardour rise. 
Scorn this inferior ball, and claim the skies J 

Tyrants to thee a change of nature owe, i 

J^ismiss their torVuxes, ^iv^ vTv^\3\^t\&. ^^\i ! 
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Ambitious conquerors in their mad career. 
Checked by thy voice lay down the sword and spear. 
The boldest champions of impiety. 
Scornful of Heaven, subdued or won by thee. 
Before thy hallow'd altars bend the knee ; 
Loose wits, made wise, a public gt)od become, 
The sons of pride an humble mien assume ; 
The profligate in morals grows severe, 
Defrauders just, and sycophants sincere. 

With amorous lang^uage, and bewitching smiles\ 
Attractive airs, and all the lover's wiles, 
The fair Egyptian Jacob's son caress'd. 
Hung on his neck, and languish'd on his breast; 
Courted with freedom now the beauteous slave. 
Now flattering sued, and threatening, now did rave ; 
But not the various eloquence of love. 
Nor power enraged, could his fix'd virtue move. 
See, aw'd by Heaven, the blooming Hebrew flies 
Her artful tongue, and more persuasive eyes ; 
And, springing from her disappointed arms, 
Prefers a dungeon to forbidden charms. 

Stedfast in virtue's and his country's cause. 
The' illustrious founder of the Jewish laws, 
Who, taught by Heaven, at genuine greatness aim'<l, 
With worthy pride imperial blood disclaim'd ; 
The* alluring hopes of Pharaoh's throne resign'd, 
And the vain pleasures of a court declin'd ; 
Pleas'd with obscure recess, to ease the pains 
Of Jacob's race, and break their senile chains 
Such generous minds are form'd where bless' 
religion reigns. 

Ye friends of Epicurus, look around, 
\]\ nature view with marks of prudeivc^ Oto^'TjJ ^ . 
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Mind the wise ends, which proper means promote 
See how the different parts for different use art 

wroug-ht ; 
Contemplate all this conduct and design. 
Then own and pndse the* Artificer Divine. 

Regard the orb sublime, in ether borne, 
"Which the blue regions of the skies adorn ; 
Compared with whose extent, this low-hung ball, 
Shrunk to a point, is despicably small : 
Their number, (counting* those the' unaided eye 
Can see, or by invented tubes descry. 
With those which in tlie adverse hemisphere. 
Or near each pole to lands remote appear ;) 
The widest stretch of human thought exceeds. 
And in the' attentive mind amazement breeds ; 
While these so numerous, and so vast of size. 
In various ways roll through the trackless skies; 
Through crossing roads perplex'd and intricate, 
Perform their stages, and their rounds repeat ; 
None by collision from their course are driven. 
No shocks, no conflicts break the peace of Heaven; 
No shattered globes, no glowing fragments faU, 
No worlds o'ertui'n'd, crush this terrestrial ball ; 
In beauteous order all the orbs advance. 
And in their mazy complicated dance. 
Not in one part of all the pathless sky. 
Did any ever halt, or step awry. 

When twice ten thousand men, deprived of agiit, 
To some wide vale direct their footsteps right ; 
Shall there a various figur'd dance essay. 
Move by just steps, and measured time obey ; 
Shall cross each other with unerring feet, 
Never mistake tlieVr p\ace> ^xxd wever meet ; 
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tnany years the least decline 

me gproundy and the same winding line : 

n various roads the orbs above, 

•uide, in perfect concord move ; 

Y, order, and harmonious laws, 

[uire a wise Directing Cause. 

the* indulgent father of the day 

distance does his beams display, 
heat may give to sea and land, 
ees, as all their wants demand ! 
in the* unmeasurable space 
osen a remoter place ; 
;, pleas'd with that superior seat, 
m, or where Jove, their course repeat : 
appen'd further yet to lie, 

distant quarters of the sky ; 
►w wild, how exquisite a scene 
n, had tliis planet been ! 
cold, untrodden wilderness, 

haunts of horror and distress : 
oods, which crown the mountun'shead, 
' honours of the verdant mead ; 
^Iden fruits, the garden's pride, 
lowers and solar heat supplied ; 
old, and Hj^erborean snows, 
t, with ice that never flows, 
3 winter had defac'd 
ming charms, and made a barren W9ste . 
algent gales would gently bear, 
t wings, sweet vapours through the air 
tpoils of plants and fragrant flowers, 
groves, and myrtle bowers, 
iferous exhalations fan 
fUfc, and recreate beast 2iid.Tosxv\ 
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But storms, ev'n worse than vex Norwegian waves, 
That breed in Sc}i:hia*s hills* or Lapland caves, 
AVould through this bleak terrestrial desert blow, 
Glaze it witli ice, or whelm it o'er with snow. 

Or had the sun, by like unhappy fate. 
Elected to the earth a nearer seat. 
His beams had cleft the hill, the valley dried, 
Exhard the lake, and drain'd the briny tide : 
A heat superior far to that which broils 
Borneo, or Sumatra, Indian isles; ■ 

Than that which ripens Guinea's golden ore, 
Or burns the Lybian hind, or tans the Moor; i 

Had laid all nature waste, and turn'd the land t 

To hills of cinders, and to vales of sand ; 
No beasts coidd then have rang'd the leafless wood, 
Nor finny nations cut the boiling flood : 
Birds had not beat the a\Ty road, the swains 
No flocks had tended on tlie russet plains. 
Tlius, liad the sun's bright orb been more remote, 
Th(; cold liad kill'd ; and, if more near, the drougb^- 

Nc xt see, f^ucretian sages, see the sun 
His course diurnal and his annual run. 
How in his g-lorious race he moves along, 
Gay as a bridegroom, as a giant strong : 
How his unvaried labour he repeats. 
Returns at morning, and at eve retreats; 
And by the distribution of liis light. 
Now gives to man the day, and now the night; 
Night, when the drowsy swain and traveller cease 
Their daily toil, and soothe their limbs with case; 
When ull the weary sons of woe restrain 1 

Their yielding cares with slumber's silken chain, > 

Solnrc sad icvK\\ aA>d IviU reluctant pain. ^ 

i 
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And while the 8»m, ne'er covetous of rest, 
Flies with such rapid speed from cast to west. 
In tracks oblique he through the zodiac rolls. 
Between the northern and the southern poles : 
Prom which revolving progress through the skies, 
The needful seasons of the year ai*ise. 
And as he now advances, now retreats, 
Whence winter-colds proceed, and summer-heats. 
He qualifies and cheers the air by turns. 
Which winter freezes, and which summer bums. 
Thus his kind rays the two extremes reduce. 
And keep a temper fit for nature's use. 
The frost and drought, by this alternate power. 
The earth's prolific energy restore. 
The lives of man and beast demand the change ; 
Hence fowls the air, and fish the ocean range. 
Of heat and cold this just successive reign. 
Which does the balance of the year maintain. 
The gardener's hope and farmer's patience props. 
Gives vernal verdure and autumnal crops. 
Should but the sun his duty once forget. 
Nor from the north, nor from the south retreat ; 
Should not the beams revive, and sootlie the soil. 
Mellow the furrow for the ploughman's toil ; 
A teeming vigour should they not diffuse. 
Ferment the glebe, and genial spirits loose, 
"Wliich lay imprison'd in the stifFen'd ground, 
Congcal'd with cold, in frosty fetters bound ; 
Unfruitful earth her wretched fate would mourn, 
No grass would clothe the plains, no fruit the trees 
adorn. 
But did tlie lingering orb much longer stay. 
Unmindful of his coui-se, and crooked >ii«i.^ \ 
rhe ciLrth, of dews defrauded, >wo\i\d ^eXe'sX 
7»c fAthl favour of the* effuVgcwt ^ea\.*. 
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To distant worlds implore him to repair. 
And free from noxious beams the sultry sdr ; 
His rays, productive now of wealth and joy. 
Would then the pasture and the hills annoy. 
And with too great indulgence would destroy : . 
In vain the labouring hind would till the land. 
Turn up the glebe, and sow his seed in sand ; 
The meads would crack, in want of binding dews 
The channels would the' exhaling river lose : 
While in their haunts wild beasts expiring lie. 
The panting herds would on the pasture die. 
But now the sun at neither tropic stays 
A longer time than his alternate rays 
In such proportion heat and lustre give. 
As do not ruin nature, but revive. 

When the bright orb, to solace southern seats, 
Inverts his course, and from the north retreats ; 
As he advances, his indulgent beam 
Makes the glad earth with fresh conceptions teem 
Restores their leafy honours to the woods. 
Flowers to the banks, and freedom to the floods ; 
Unbinds the turf, exhilarates tlie plain, 
Brings back his labour, and recruits the swain ; 
Through all the soil a genial ferment spreads. 
Regenerates the plants, and new adorns the meads 
The birds on branches perch'd, or on the wing. 
At nature's verdant restoration sing. 
And with melodious lay salute the spring. 

The heats of summer benefits produce 
Of equal number, and of equal use : 
The sprouting births, and beauteous vernal bloom 
By warmer rays to ripe perfection come ; 
The* austere and ponderoua juices they sublime, "j 
Make them ascend \ive ipoxows ^oA, ^\\vi Oi^xs^ 
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, drunk in plenty by the thirsty root, 
Torth in painted flowers, and golden fruit : 
xplicate the leaves, and ripen food 
: silk-labourers of the mulberry wood; 
e sweet liquor on the cane bestow, 
^hich prepar'd the luscious sugars flow ; 
enerous juice enrich the spreading vine, 
the grape digest the sprightly wine, 
g^rant trees, which grow by Indian floods, 
Arabia's aromatic woods, 
their spices to the summer's heat, 
ummy tears, and odoriferous sweat. 
3 bright sun compacts the precious stone, 
ng radiant lustre, like his own : 
tures rubies with their rosy hue, 
the sapphire spreads a heavenly blue ; 
proud monarch's dazzling crown prepares 
ent pearl, and adamantine stars, 
autumn, when the sun's withdrawing ray 
fat enlarges, and contracts the day, 
rn his labour to the farmer, yields 
low treasures of his fruitful fields : 
iie harvest for the crooked steel, 
bending stalks the rural w^eapon feel) 
^rant fruit for the nice palate fits, 
Jie press the swelling grape submits, 
igth^ forsaken by the solar rays, 
oping nature sickens and decays ; 
inter all his snowy stores displays, 
triumph unmolested reigns 
ren hills, and bleak untrodden plains ; 
the glebe, the shady grove deforms, 
he floods, and shakes the air with atornv*. 
ve spirits are restrained with co\d, \VwA^. 

tns, cr»mp*d with ice, the fjeiniV cvjp^^'^'^ 
^ B h 
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The meads tlieir flowery pride no longer weai 
And trees extend their naked arms in air ; 
The frozen furrow, and the fallow field. 
Nor to the spade, nor to the harrow, yield. 

Yet, in their turn, the snows and frosts prod 
Various effects, and of important use. 
The' intemperate heats of summer are control) 
By winter's rigfour, and inclement cold. 
Which checks contagious spawn, and noxious ste 
l*hc fatal offspring of immoderate beams ; 
The' exhausted air with vital nitre fills, 
Infection stops, and death in embryo kills ; 
Constrains the glebe, keeps back the hurtful w 
And fits the furrow for the vernal seed. 
The spirits now, as said, imprisoned stay, 
AVhich else, by warmer sim-beams drawn away, 
Would roam in air, and dissipated stray. 
Thus are the winter frosts to nature kind. 
Frosts, which reduce excessive heats, and bind 
Prolific ferments in resistless chains. 
Whence parent earth her fruitfulness maintain 
To compass all these happy ends, the sun 
In winding tracks does through tlie zodiac run 

You, who so much are vers'd in causes, tell. 
What from the tropics can the sun repel ? 
Wliat vigt)rous arm, wliat repercussive blow. 
Bandies the mighty globe still to and fro. 
Yet with such conduct, such unerring art. 
He never did tiie trackless road desert ? 
Why does he never in his spiral race 
The tropics or the polar circles pass ? 
What gulfs, what mounds, what terrors can con 
The rushing orb, aivdmake^ Vvvwv backward roD ? 
Why should l\e \\a\t aX. eS-Wi^T ^XaJCvwcvX ni\s^ 
Vot forward run Vu vmo\>«XiMOaN«^ ^-^X 
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Can he not pass an astronomic line ? 

Or does he dread the' imaginary sign ; 

rhat he should ne'er advance to either pole, 

Nor further yet in liquid ether roll, 

mi he has gain'd some unfrequented place 

Lost to the world in vast unmeasured space ? 

If to the old you the new schools prefer, 
\nd to the fam'd Copernicus adhere ; 
tf you esteem that supposition best, 
(Vhich moves the earth, and leaves the sun at rest; 
(Vith a new veil your ignorance you hide, 
$till is the knot as hard to be untied ; 
Ifou change your scheme, but the old doubts re- 
main, 
%nd still you leave the' inquiring mind in pain. 

This problem, as philosophers, resolve : 
iVhat makes the globe from west to east revolve ? 
HVhat is the strong impulsive cause, declare, 
iVhich rolls the ponderous orb so swift in air ? 
To your vain answer will you have recourse, 
\.nd tell us|, 'tis ingenite, active force, 
Mobility, or native power to move :— 
iVords which mean nothing, and can nothing prove ^ 
rhat moving power, that force innate explain, 
)r your grave answers are absurd and vain : 
^e no solution of our question find ; 
four words bewilder, not direct the mind. 

If you, this rapid motion to procure, 
?'or the hard task employ mimetic power ; 
IVhether that power you at the centre place, 
)r in the middle regions of the mass, 
)r else, as some philosophers assert, 
f ou give an equal share to every part ; 
iMve you by this the cause of motioxv i^q^tv\ 
/^er expbuning, is it not unknown^. 
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Since you pretend, by reason's stiictest laws. 
Of an effect to manifest the cause ; 
Nature, of wonders so immense a field. 
Can none more strange, none more mysterious yield, 
None that eludes sagacious reason more 
Than this obscure, inexplicable power. 
Since you the spring of motion cannot show. 
Be just, and faultless ignorance aUow ; 
Say, 'tis obedience to the' Almighty nod. 
That 'tis tlie will, the power, the hand of God ! 
Philosophers of spreacUng fame are found. 
Who by the' attraction of the orbs around 
Would move the earth, and make its course obey 
The sun's and moon's inevitable sway. 
Some, from the pressure and impellbig force 
Of heavenly bodies, would derive its course ; 
Whilst in the dark and difficult dispute 
All are by turns confuted and confute ; 
£ach]can subvert the' opponent's scheme, but none 
Has strength of reason to support his own. 

The mind employ'd in search of secret things^ 
To find out motion's cause and hidden springs, 
Through all the' ethereal regions mounts on high) 
Views all the spheres, and ranges all the sky ; 
Searches the orbs, and penetrates the air 
With unsuccessful toil, and fruitless care ; 
Till, stop'd by awful heights, and gulfs immense 
Of wisdom, and of vast omnipotence. 
She trembling stands, and does in wonder gaze, 
Lost in the wide inextricable maze. 

See, how the sun docs on the middle shine. 
And round the globe describe the* equator lin e: 
By which wise means he can the whole survey 
With a direct, or mt\\ a. ^X^svUh^tcv^, 
? n the succession o? ^ tu^X. axA^^ . 
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Had the north-pole been fix'd beneath the sun. 

To southern realms the day had been unknown : 

If the south pole had gain'd that nearer seat. 

The northern climes had met as hard a fate. 

And since the space, that lies on cither side 

The solar orb, is without limits wide ; 

Grant that the sun had happen'd to prefer 

A seat ascant but one diameter, 

lioat to the light by that unhappy place 

Hiis globe had lain a frozen, lonesome mass. 

Behold the light emitted from the sun. 
What more familiar, and what more unknown I 
While by its spreading radiance it reveals 
All nature's fiu:e, it still itself conceals. 
See how each mom it does its beams display. 
And on its golden wing^ bring back the day ! 
How soon the' effulgent emanations fly 
Through the blue gulf of interposing sky ! 
How soon their lustre all the region fiUs, 
Snules on the vallies and adorns the hills ! 
Millions of miles, so rapid is their race. 
To cheer the earth, they in few moments pass. 
Amazing progress ! At its utmost stretch. 
What human mind can this swift motion reach ? 
But if, to save so quick a flight, you say 
The ever-rolling orb's impulsive ray 
On the next threads and filaments does bear. 
Which from the springy texture of the air. 
That those still strike the next' till to the sight 
Hie quick vibration propagates the light ! 
"Tis still as hard, if we this scheme believe. 
The cause of Ught's swift prog^ss to conceive. 

With thought, from preposscsaon free, reflect 
On solar rays, aa they die sight respect. 

Bb2 
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The beams of light had been in vain display'd, 
Had not the eye been fit for viaon made : 
In vain the author had the eye prepar'd 
With so much skill, had not the light appear'd. 

The old and new astronomers in vain 
Attempt the heavenly motions to explain. 
First, Ptolemy his scheme celestial wrought. 
And of machines a wild provision brought : 
Orbs centric and eccentric he prepares^ 
Cycles and epicycles, solid spheres. 
In order plac'd, and with bright globes inlaid. 
To solve the tours by heavenly bodies made. 
But so perplex'd, so intricate a frame> 
The latter ages with derimon name. 
The comets, which at seasons downward tend. 
Then with their flaming equipage ascend ; 
Venus, which in the purlieus of the sun 
Does now above him, now beneath him run ; 
The ancient structure of the heavens subvert, 
Rear'd with vast labour, but with little art. 

Copernicus, who rightly did condemn 
This eldest system, form'd a wiser scheme ; 
In which he leaves the sun at rest, and rolls 
The orb terrestrial on its proper poles : 
Which makes the night and day by this career. 
And by its slow and crooked course the year. 
The fkmous Dane*, who oft the modem guides, 
To earth and sun their provinces divides : 
The earth's rotation makes the night and day : 
The sun revolving through the* ecliptic way 
Effects the various seasons of the year, 
Wliich in their turn for happy ends appear. 
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This scheme or that, which pleases best, embrace. 
Still we the fountain of their motion trace. 

Kepler asserts these wonders may be done 
By the ma|pietic virtue of the sun, 
iVhich he, to gfain his end, thinks fit to {dace 
¥\ill in the centre of that mighty space, 
'Which does the spheres, where planets roll, include 
And leaves him vdth attractive force endued. 
The sun, thus seated, by mechanic laws, 
The earth and every distant planet draws ; 
By which attraction all the planets^ found 
Within his reach, are tum'd in ether round. 

If all these roUing orbs the sun obey, 
Who holds his empire by magnetic sway ; 
Since all are guid^ with an equal force. 
Why are they so unequal in their course ? 
Saturn in thirty years his ring completes, 
Which swifter Jupiter in twelve repeats. 
Mars three and twenty months revolving spends; 
The earth in twelve her annual journey ends. 
Venus, thy race in twice four months is run ; 
For his, Ifercurius three demands; the moon 
Her revolution finishes in one. 
If all at once are mov'd, and by one spring. 
Why so unequal is their annual ring ? 

If some, you say, press'd with a ponderous load 
Of gravity, move slower in their road. 
Because, with weight encumber'd and oppressed. 
These sluggish orbs the' attractive sun resist; 
Tin you can weight and gravity explain. 
Those words are insignificant and vain. 
If planetary orbs the sun obey. 
Why should the moon disown his sovereign sway ? 
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Why in a whirling eddy of her own 

Around the globe terrestrial should she run ? ^ 

This disobedience of the moon will prove 

The sun's bright orb does not the planet move. 

Philosophers may spare their toil ; in vain 
They form new schemes, and rack their t 

fill brain^ 
Tlie cause of heavenly motions to ezplun 
After their various unsuccessful way% 
Their fruitless labour, and inept essays^ 
No cause of those appearances they'll find. 
But power exerted by the' Eternal Mind : 
Which tlirough their roads the orbs celeitial drini^ 
And tliis or that determin'd motion gives. 
The Mind Supreme does all his worlds control, 
Which by his order tlus and that way roll ; 
From him tliey take a delegated force. 
And by his high command maintain their coune; 
By laws decreed ere fleeting time begun. 
In their fix'd limits they their stages run. 

But if the earth, and each erratic world. 
Around their sun (their proper centre) whirl'd. 
Compose but one extended vast machine. 
And from one spring their motions all begin; 
Does not'so wide, so intricate a frame. 
Yet so harmonious, sovereign art proclaim ? 
Is it a proof of judgment to invent 
A work of spheres involv'd, which represent 
The situation of the orbs above. 
Their size and number show, and how they move' 
And does not in the orbs themselves appear 
A great contrivance, and design as clear ? 

This wide machine, the imi verse, regard. 
With how much. aVaWX^ twi\v «?^^m\\«w\\-t«w?4*. 
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9 a globe of fire, a glowing mass, 

ban melting flint, or fluid glass, 

)ur system holds the middle place. 

IS, nearest to the central sun, 

an oval orbit circling run ; 

\y is the object of our sight 

glory sunk, and more prevailing light, 

le next, whose lovely beams adorn 

the dewy eve, as opening mom, 

r fair orb in beauteous order turn. 

)e terrestrial next, with slanting poles, 

ts ponderous load, unwearied roUs. 

! behold bright planetary Jove 

in air through his wide province move ; 

ond planets his dominion own, 

id lum turn, as round the earth the moon. 

evolving in the highest sphere, 

^ering labour finishes his year. 

this mighty system, which contains 

worlds, such vast ethereal plains, 

of thousands, which compose the whole, 

as glorious, and of worlds as full. 

I, which grace the high expansion, bright 

own beams, and uflprecarious light, 

some near neighbours seem, and some dis- 

istre in the milky way, [pl^ 

distance from each other lie, 
>y spacious voids of liquid sky. 

illustrious worlds, and many more, 
f the tube astronomers explore; 
Ions which the glass can ne'er descry, 
le wilds of vast immensity ; 
, are centres, whose superior sway 
f rarioij*? ma^itude obey. 
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If we with one clear comprehensive sight 
Saw all these S3r8tein8, all these orbs of light -, 
If we their order and dependence knew. 
Had all their motions and thekr ends in Tiew, 
IVith all the comets which in ether stray^ 
Yet constant to their time and to their wai^ ; 
Which planets seem, though rarely they i^^iear. 
Rarely approach the radiant sun so near. 
That his fair beams their ataiosphere pervade. 
Whence their brigffat hair and flaming trains arc 

made; 
Would not this \iew convincing marks impart 
Of perfect prudence, and stupendous art ? 

The masters fbrm'd in Newton's famous school^ 
Wlio does the diicf in modem science Tule». 
Erect tl>cir schemes by mathematic laws. 
And solve appearances with just applause : 
These, who have nature's steps with care pursoedt 
That matter is with active force endued. 
That all its parts magnetic power exert. 
And to each other gravitate, assert. 
"WTiile by this power they on each other act. 
They are at once attracted, and attract. 
Less bulky matter theifefore must obey 
More bulky matter's more engaging s\i^y ; 
By this tlie fabric they together hold. 
By this the course of heavenly orbs unfold. 
Yet these sagacious sons of science own 
Attractive virtue is a thing unknown. 
This wondrous power, they piously assert. 
The' Almighty Author did at first impart 
To matter in degrees, that might produce 
The motions \\c de^giv'^L^oT wtlure's use. 

But, lest we s\\o\\id i\o\,\v«fe ^>3kR. "t^N«t^v«^^^K\ 
To learned Bpicuvus, stt \3CkfcNivj 



ch this reasoneis of such high renown, 

through the' ecliptic road the rolling sun. 

s'd with thirst and heat, to adverse seats 

ts, sajrs he, the panting sun retreats, 

:e liis drought, his vigour to repair 

y climes, and frozen fields of air; 

the bright glutton revels without rest 

zo<A banquet, «aid aerial feast; 

and fro he does his lig^t convey 

h tlie same track, the same unalter'd way, 

in' intent, and eager of his prey. 

r the sun is back and for^'ard roU'dp 

t his thirsty orb with polar coldt 

t not, good Epicurus, strange, 

lid not once beyond the tropic range, 

he, to quench his drought so much india'd, 

»wy fields, and nitrous pastures find, 

3res of cold so g^edily pursued, 

refreshed with never-wasting food f 

times this wondrous man is pleas'd to say, 

y and that, strong blasts the sun convey : 

cm wind his orb with vigour drives^ 

he southern tropic it arrives ; 

anting breath, and with his toil oppressed, 

« his wings, and leaves the air at rest ; 

ists, now springing from the southern pole^ 

liim there, and make him backward roll. 

les alternate through the zodiac blow 

ing orb, and waft him to and fro ; 

.picunis, bless'd with thought refin'd, 

[le vast globe the pastime of the wind- 

it not idle labour to confute 

io wild, unworthy of (Utpule, 
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I'd of the learned Epicurus ask, 
Jf this were for the winds a proper task ;* 
lUustrious sage, inform the' inquirer, why 
Still from one stated point of all the skj 
The fickle meteor should the sun convey 
Through the same stages of his spiral way ! 
Why in one path, why with luch equal pace. 
That he should never miss in all his race. 
Of time one minute, or one inch of space ? 

Remark the air's transparent element. 
Its curious structure, and its vast extent: 
Its wondrous web proclaims the loom divine ; 
Its threads, the hand that drew them out so fine. 
This thin contexture makes its bosom fit 
Celestial heat and lustre to transmit ; 
By which of foreign orbs the riches flow 
On tills dependent needy ball below. 

Observe its parts link'd in such artful sort. 
All are at once supported, and support : 
The column ])oisM sits hovering on our headb. 
And a soft burden on our shoulders spreads: 
So the side -arches all the weight sustain. 
We find no pressure, and we feel no pain ; 
Still are the subtile strings in tension found. 
Like those of lutes to just proportion wound. 
Which of the air's vibration is the source. 
When it receives the strokes of foreign force. 

Let curious minds, who would the air inspect. 
On its elastic energy reflect. 
The secret force through all the frame diffused, 
By which its stringy are from compression loos'd 
The spungy parts now to a straitcr seat 
Are forc'd by cold, and widen 'd now bv heat 
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they all extend, by turns retire, 
i'a various services require ; 
fr expand to fill an empty ^ace, 
nk to let a ponderous body pass, 
winds invade the atmosphere, 
*ce its curious texture cannot tear, 
disruption in the threads of air; 
loes, those parts themselves restore, 
r own wounds, and their own breaches cure, 
e melodious tenants of the sky, 
aunt inferior seats, or soar on high, 
e through all the fluid region stray, 
»ugh the wide expansion wing their way i 
pen meshes let terrestrial steams 
»ugh, entic'd away by solar beams ; 
I a road reciprocal display 
; vapours, and descending day. 
it and light, what ever-during stores, 
from the sun's exhaustless golden shores, 
gulfs immense of intervening air, 
le earth, and every loss repair ! 
, its gainful traffic to maintain, 
.t crude vapours, in exchange for rain ; 
ery garden, and the verdant mead, 
3y their rays, their exhalations spread, 
■rs and balmy dews to be repaid ; 
ams, their banks forsaken, upward move, 
T again in wandering clouds above : 
:£^ons. Nature's magazines on high* 
the stores demanded there supply; 
Bferent steams the air's wide bosom fiU^ 
)m the flood, dry from the barren hill ; 
} into meteors to be wrought, 
ack to these terrestiial scats ^Te \>to\1^\^ 
V. C c 
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By Nature shaped to various figures, those 
The fruitful rain, and these the hadl compose. 
The snowy fleece, and curious frost-work ; these 
Produce the dew, and those the gentle breeze : 
Some form fierce winds, which o'er the mountam 
And beat with vigorous wings the valley's face ; [pusy 
O'er the wide lake and barren desert blow. 
O'er Libya's burning sand, and Scythia's snow ; 
Shake the high cedar, through the forest sweep, 
And with their furious breath ferment the deep. 

This thin, this soft contexture of the air 
Shows the wise Author's providential care. 
Who did the wondrous structure so contrive, 
That it nught life to breathing creatures |^ve ; 
Might reinspire, and make the circling mass 
Through all its win(Ung channels fit to pass. 
Had not the Maker wrought the springy frame 
Such as it is, to fan the vital flame. 
The blood, defrauded of its nitrous food. 
Had cool'd and languish'd in the' arterial road : 
While the tir'd heart had strove with fruitless pain 
To push the lazy tide along the vein. 

Of what important use to humankind. 
To what great ends subservient, is the wind ! 
Behold, where'er this active vapour flies. 
It drives the clouds, and agitates the skies • 
This from stagnation and corruption saves 
The' aerial ocean's ever-rolling waves. 
This animals, to succour Ufe, demand ; 
For, should the air unventilated stand, • 
The idle deep, corrupted, would contain 
Blue deaths, and secret stores of raging pain j 
The scorching sviiv "woviV^ vAAv %^^\:^heam 
Make all the void vnSik\i\ty2aaxsv^"gcL^^^ 
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Engender jaundice, spotted torments breed. 
And purple plagfues, from pestilential see4> 
Exbaling vapours would be tum'd to swam)^ 
Of noxious insects, and destructive worms» 
More than were rais'd to scourge tyrannic lust, 
By Moses' rod, from animated dust. 

Another blessing, which the breajthing wind 
Benevolent conveys to humankind. 
Is, that it cools and qualifies the air» 
And with soft breezes does the regions cheer. 
On which the sun o'er-£riendly does display 
Heat too prevailing, and redundant day. 
Ye swartiiy nations of the torrid zone. 
How well to you is this great bounty known ! 
As frequent gales from the wide ocean rise 
To fan your air, and moderate your skies ; 
So constant winds, as well as rivers, flow 
From your high hills enrich'd with stores of snow ; 
For this great end, these hills rise more sublime 
Than those erected in a temperate clime. 
Had not the Author this provision made. 
By which your air is cooPd, your sun allay'd; 
Destroyed by too intense a flame, the land 
Had lain a parch'd inhospitable sand. 
These districts, which between the tropics lie. 
Which scorching beams directly darted fry, 
Were thought an uninhabitable seat. 
Burnt by the neighbouring orb's immoderate heat: 
But the fresh breeze, that from the ocean blows^ 
From the wide lake, or from the mountain snows. 
So soothes the air, and mitigates the sun. 
So cures the regions of the sultiy zone. 
That oft with Nature's blessings t])\ey ^Qxisi^) 
Frequent in people, and with p\eiity cto>WTC^ 
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As ■ctive winds relieve Uie nir and land. 
The sena no less their useful blasts dcmiind : 
Without this aid, the ship would ne'er ad«nce 
Along the deep, and o'er the billow daneej 
But lie a laxy and a useless load, ■ 

The forest's wasted spoils, the lumber of the flood. 1 
I«t but the wind with an auspicious gale. 
To shove the Tcssel, fill tiie spreading sail. 
And see, with Bwelling canvasa wing'd, sbt flies, 
And with her waving streamers sweeps the stati'. i 
The' adventurous merchant thus pursues his mf. 
Or to the rise, or to the fell of day. 
Thus mutual traffic sever'd realms majnlaio. 
And manufactures change to mutual g^n ; 
Each other's growth and arts they sell and buj, 
Ease their redundance, and their wants supply- J 

Ye Britons, who the fruit of commerce find, 1 
How is your isle a debtor to the wind, I 

Which thither wafts Ambia's fragrant spoilt, 
Gems, pearls, and spices, from the Indian islet. 
From Persia silks, wines from Iberia's shore, 
Peninui drrig^ and Guinea's ^Men ore! 
DeUgfatB and wealth to fair Augusta Bow 
From every region whence the winds can bio*. 

See, how the vapours congregated rear 
Their gloomy columns, and obscure the tir* 
Forgetful of their gravity, they rise. 
Renounce the centre, and usurp the skies, [^S- 
Where, fomi'd to clouds, they their black lines ifi»- 
And take their lury march, as winds convey. 
Sublime in air while they their course pursue. 
They from their sable fleeces shake the dew 
On the parch'd mountaiiv, ai\d "with (£eiual rain 
Kenew the forest, andtrfteAittifBtia-- 
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led their healing juices on the ground, 
: the crack, and close the gaping wound. 
. the vapours, by the soligr heat 
and exhal'4, rise to their airy seat, 
in watery clouds collected fly, 
)rm'd to ponderous drops desert the sky ; 
Ids would no recruits of moisture find, 
the sun-beams dried, and by the wind, 
never plant, or flower, or fruit, produce, 
he beast, or for his master's use. 
n the spacious climates, which the rain 
!ver bless, (such is the' Egyptian plain} 
)w much art is that defect supplied ! 
w some noble river's swelting tide, 
ited by the mountains' melting snowa, 
from its banks, and o'er the region flows ! 
Tuitful crops and flowery wealth ensue, 
the swain such mighty gains accrue, 
tr reproaches Heaven for want of dew. 
and revere, the artillery of Heaven, 
by the gale, or by the tempest driven ! 
Iful fire the floating batteries make, 
a the mountain, and the forest shake. 
ly and that, they drive the atmosphere, 
wide bosom from corruption clear, 
heir bright flame consumes the sulphur trains 
xious vapours, which infect our veins, 
ley refine the vital elemenlp 
our health, and growing plagues prevent, 
contemplation further yet piursue ; 
ndrous world of vegetables view ! 
i the forest oak, the mountain pine, 
venng cedar, and the hmable Vvive, 
Cc2 
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The bending willow, that o'ershades the flood. 
And each spontaneous offspring of the wood ! 
The oak and pine, which high from earth arise, 
And wave their lofty heads amidst the skies, 
Their parent earth in like proportion wound. 
And through crude metals penetrate the g^und; 
Their strong and ample roots descend so deep 
That fix'd and firm they may their station keep, 
And the fierce shocks of furious winds defy, 
With all the outrage of inclement sky. 
But the base brier and the noble vine 
Their arms around their stronger neighbour twine. 
The creeping ivy, to prevent its fall, 
Clingps with its fibrous g^pples to the wall. 
Thus are the trees of every kind secure. 
Or by their own, or by a borrow'd power. 
But every tree from all its branching roots 
Amidst the glebe small hollow fibres shoots; 
Which drink with thirsty mouths the vital juice, 
And to the limbs and leaves their food diffuse : 
Peculiar pores peculiar juice receive. 
To this deny, to that admittance give. 

Hence, various trees their various fruits produce, 
Some for delightful taste, and some for use. 
Hence, sprouting plants enrich the plain and wood) 
For physic some, and some designed for food. 
Hence, fragrant flowers, with different colours dy'dj 
On smiling meads unfold their gaudy pride. 

Review these numerous scenes, at once survey 
Nature's extended face ; then, sceptics, say. 
In this wide field of wonders can you find 
No art discover*d, and no end designed ; 
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THE ARGUMENT. 

ndoetion. Uieful knowledge fint pmnied by maBr Ag- 
ire. Architecture. Seulptore. Panting. Mane. The 
in phiknophen first engaged in useleM tpeeoktiont. The 
ity of anertingf die telf*existent, independent, tnd etenud 
of atomt, recording to the scheme of Epicnrui. Answer 
olyections of ttheists to the scheme of Creation asserted 
two former books. The objections brought byLncretius 
t Creation, from the necessity of pre^xistent matter for 
rmadon of all kinds of beings; from the pretended unarC- 
itrivtnce of the world ; from thorns, briers, and noxkras 
; from savage beasts, storms, thunder, diseases ; from the 
il birth and the short life of man ; from the inequality of 
nd cold in different climates ; answered. The ot^jectioni of 
rrhonians, or Sceptics, answered* A reply to those who at- 
1 things owe their being and their motions to nature. Their 
snt and senseless account of that word. More apparent 
nment skill and wisdom expressed in the works (tf nature 
a thoae of human art. The unreasonableness of denying 
nd design in the author of those works. Vaninus, Hobbes 
>inosa, considered. 



lin Philosophy had rear'd her school^ 
5 chiefs ima^n'd reahns of science rule, 
die toil form visionary schemes, 
age eternal war for rival dreams ; 
us of good, man disregarded fame, 
sefui Icnoiriedge was his eldest v^x^*. 
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Through metaphysic wilds he never flew. 
Nor the dark haunts of school-chimeras knew. 
But had alone his happiness in view. 

He milk'dthe lowing herd, he press'd the cheese, 
Folded the flock, and spun the woolly fleece. 
In urns the bee's delicious dews he laid. 
Whose kindling wax invented day displayed ; 
Wrested their iron entrails from the hills. 
Then with the spoils his growing forges fills; 
And shap'd with vigorous strokes the ruddy btf 
To rural arms, unconscious yet of war. 
He made the ploughshare in the furrow ahine, 
And leam'd to sow his bread, and plant his vine. 
Now verdant food adom'd the g^arden beds, 
And fruitful trees shot up their branching heads; 
Rich balm from groves, and herbs from grassy pltins, 
His fever sooth'd, or heal*d his wounded veins. 

Our fathers next| in architecture skill'd. 
Cities for use, and forts for safety build : 
Then palaces and lofry domes arose. 
These for devotion, and for pleasure those. 
Tlieir thoughts were next to artful sculpture tura'dj 
Which now the palace, now the dome adom'd, 
The pencil then did growing fame acquire, *) 
Then was the trumpet heard, and tuneful Ijrre, > 
One did the triumph sing, and one the war inspire. J 

Greece did at length a learned race produce, 
Who needful science mock'd, and arts of use^ 
Consum'd their fruitless hours in eager chase 
Of airy notions, through the boundless space 
Of speculation, and the darksome void 
Where wrangUxxg "wlta, in endless strife employ'd) 
Mankind witYv \dVe s\]^i\JX^t% ewJotii^ 
And fashiou 8ya\eT[v%"m^3DLTcoTKMs56R.\ss^\ 
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These, with the pride of dogmatizing schools, 
Impos'd on Nature arbitrary rules ; 
Forc'd her their vain inventions to obey. 
And move as learned frenzy trac'd the way : 
Above the clouds while they presumed to soar. 
Her trackless heights ambitious to explore. 
And heaps of undigested volumes writ, 
Illuffive notions of fantastic wit : 
So long they Nature searched, andmark'dher l^iws. 
They lost the knowledge of the' Almighty cause. 

The' erroneous dictates of each Grecian sage 
Renoanc'd the doctrines of the eldest age ; 
Yet these their matchless science did proclaim. 
Usurp distinction, and appropriate fame. 

But though their schools produc'd no nobler fruit 
Tlian empty schemes, and triumphs of dispute ; 
The notions which arise from Nature's light 
As well adorn the mind as guide her right. 
Enlarge her compass and improve her sight. 
These ne'er the breast with vain ambition fire. 
But banish pride, and modest thoughts inspire. 
By her inform'd, we bless'd reli^on learn. 
Its glorious object by her aid discern ; 
The rolling worlds around us we survey. 
The' akemate sovereigns of the night and day ; 
View the wide earth adorn'd with hills and woods, 
Rich in her herds, and fertile by her floods ; 
Walk through the deep apartments of the main. 
Ascend the air to visit clouds and rain ; 
And, while we ravish'd gaze on Nature's face, 
Remark her order, and her motions trace. 
The long coherent chain of thingps we find 
Leads to a Cause Supreme, a wise Cre^Xxtv^'VCvcA. 
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You» who the being of a Gob diaclaim. 
And tlunk meve chance produced this vondni 
Say, did you ere reflect Lucretiaii trihe, \fnam 
To matter what perfections you ascribe ? 
Can you to dost such veneration show ? 
An atom with such privilege endow. 
That from its nature's pure necessily 
It should exist, and no corruption see f 

Since your first atoms independent are. 
And not each other's being ptop and bear. 
And sincejto this it is fortuitous 
That others should existence have : suppose 
You in your mind one atom should remove 
From all the troopfl» that in the vacant strove^ 
Cannot our thought conceive^one atom leas? 
If so, you 6redan sages must confess 
That matter, which you independent name. 
Cannot a being necessary claim ; 
For what has being from necessity. 
It is impossible it should not be. 

Why has an atom this one place possess'd 
Of all the empty void, and not the rest P 
If by its nature's force 'tis present here. 
By the same force it must be every where ; 
Can beings be confin'd, which necessaiy are ? 
If a first body may to any place 
Be not determin'd, in the boundless space, 
^Tis plain, it then may absent be from all ; 
Who then will this a self-existence call ? 
As time does vast eternity regard. 
So place is with infinitude compar'd : 
A being then, wliich never did commence, 
Must, as e^ernaXj^e'^YaftXit \SBsekfc\vafe, 
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.use within, or what without, is found, 
I a being uncreated bound ? 
&f8 internal, for it has no cause ; 
it be controll'd by foreign laws, 
i it clearly would dependent be 
: superior, which will ne'er ag^ee 
if-existence and necessity. 
jT then to atoms you assign 
wers, and such prerogatives divine, 
die the notion of a God you slight, 
'es (who vsdnly think you reason right) 
le material gods, in number infinite, 
et us, as .'tis just, in turn prepare 
I the foe, and wage defen^ve war. 
IS first, a mighty hero, springs 
field, and his own triumph sing^. 
rs, to make us from our ground retire, 
loner's weapons, and the poet's fire, 
eful sophist thus his battle forms, 
varks Uius in polish'd armour storms : 
arent matter things their being owci 
from nothing no productions flow ; 
we grant no pre-existent seed, [breed, "^ 
lifferent things from what they do, mig^t r 
thing from any thing proceed ; J 

y gfovea might Scythia's hills adorn, 
tie might the amaranth have borne, 
! the lemon, and the g^pe the thorn 
om the hiUs, men from the seas might rise, 
Kxls the whales, and lions frx)m the skies.' 
ted Sard here, with a conqueror's air, 
ill smiles, and bids his foes despair, 
us, here you use poetic charms, 
Bsstul us with the Teaaoner's ^ttkv». 
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Where idl is clear your fancied doubts remo7e, 
And what we grant with ease, with labour prove. 
IVhat you would prove, but cannot, you decline; 
But choose a thing you can, and there you shine. 

Tell us, fam'd Roman, was it e'er denied. 
That seeds for such productions are supplied ? ' 
That Nature always must materials find 
For beasts and trees, to propagate their kind ? 
All generation, the rude peasant knows, 
A pre-existent matter must suppose. 
But what to Nature first her being g^ve ? 
Tell, whence your atoms their existence have ! 
We ask you, whence the seeds constituent sprinf 
Of every plant, and every living thing ? 
Whence every creature should produce its kind, 
And to its proper species be confinM ? 
To answer this, Lucretius, will require 
More than sweet numbers and poetic fire. 

But see how well the poet will support 
His cause, if we the argument retort. 
If chance alone could manage, sort, divide, 
And, beings to produce, your atoms guide ; 
If casual concourse did the world compose, 
And things from hits fortuitous arose ; 
Then any thing might come from any thing ; 
For how from chance can constant order spring ? 
Hie forest oak might bear the bhisliing rose. 
And fragrant myrtles thrive in Russian snows ; 
The fair promegranate might adoni the pine. 
The grape the bramble, and the sloe the vine ; 
Fish from the plains, birds from the floods mig^t rise, 
And lowing herds break from the starry skies. 

But, see, the cVvvcf does keener weapons choose, 
Advances bok\, atvd V3iqm»s \?a.^ ^'^s&."««v<k«%\ 
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*If I were doubtful of the source and spring 
^Vhence things arise, I from the skies could bring, 
Vnd every part of nature, proofs, to show 
tTie world to gods cannot its being owe ; 
^o full of faults is all the' unartful frame : — 
P'irst we the air's unpeopled desert blame, 
^rute beasts possess the hill, and shady wood ; 
Ifuch do the lakes, but more the ocean's flood, 
[Which severs realms, and shores divided leaves) 
Take from the land by interposing waves ; 
)n^-third, by freezing cold and burning heat, 
Jes a deform'd, inhospitable seat ; 
rhe rest, unlabour'd, would by nature bre.ed 
;Vild brambles only, and the noxious weed, 
)id not industrious man, with endless toil, 
ixtort his food from the reluctant soil ; 
)id not the farmer's steel the furrow wound, 
ind harrows tear the harvest from the ground, 
Tie earth would no spontaneous fruits afford 
^o man, her vain imaginary lord. 
>ft when the labouring hind has plough'd the field, 
md forc'd the glebe unwillingly to yield, 
Vhen green and flowery nature crowns his hope 
Vith the gay promise of a plenteous crop, 
'he fruits (sad ruin !) perish on tlie ground, 
lumt by the sun, or by the deluge drown'd ; 
»r soon decay, by snows immoderate chill'd, 
\y winds are blasted, or by lightning kill'd. 
lature, besides, the savage beast sustains, 
Ireeds in the hills the terror of the ])lains, 
'o man a fatal race. Could this be so, 
i\d gracious gods dispose of things below ? 
'heir proper plagues with annual seasons come. 
nd deatlis untimely blast us in the b\t^ora. 
Vol, X V. B d 
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Mui it hit bi j i of tiie#l) 

Ish^pletB wMe cOMis dTlii^ -^ ^ 

In want of m wlici vatntuMtm^lkmi^ 
AMdMtdnr c ofwM. V 

Inl iniU-iK enea rimpltfli^'^ - • "-> •• *y . 

As© kmorav. oTimIb. * ^' ** 

Antbu »Wi# Blmid 

Prev liogi^aBa 

Broogmro wnneM^ fffOir, iaidtf^HI' 
feed, ' ^ . r. 

No dugfiiig mme, <n* jingfing gewgMr,' M#i| 
In caves tliey Imky or o'er the 
Nor erer titrough the year tiidr 
Unyers'd in armi^ and ignorant of war, 

Theyneednoforli^andnoin^MioiiiiBttr ' ' "' 
Whate'er they want, from Natojc^Jbawl tlwijf pM% 
The life she gave, she watches to midntni.* 

Thus impotent in sense, tlioogli strong in Age^ 
The daring Roman does the gods engage : 
But undismayed we ftce the' intrepid foe^ 
Sustain his onset, and thus ward the blow. 

Suppose defects in this terrestrial sest. 
That nature is not, as you urge, complete ; 
That a divine and wise Artificer 
Might greater wonders of his srt confer. 
And might with ease on man, and mtn'k abode. 
More bounty, more perfection, have beatowM; 
If in tins lower world he has not shown^ 
His utmost skill, say, has he therefore none? 
We in productions arbitrary see 
Marksof perfection, different in degree. v 

Though masters now more skiU, now less iaifMvt^ 
Yrt are not iA\ t\v^Vr "wttAaifefc ^worka of art ? 
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Do poets still sublimer subjects sing, 

Still stretch to Heaven a bold aspiring wing. 

Nor e'er descend to flocks and labouring swains. 

Frequent the floods, or range the humble plains ? 

Did, Grecian Phidias, all thy pieces shine 

With equal beauty ? or, Apelles, thine P 

Or Raphael's pencil never choose to fall ? 

Say, are his works transfigurations all ? 

Did Buonorota never build, O Rome, 

A meaner structure than thy wondrous dome ? 

Though, in their works applauded as their best. 

Greater design and genius are expressed, 

Yet is there none acknowledg'd in the rest ? 

In all the parts of Nature's spacious sphere 
Of art, ten Uiousand miracles appear : 
And will you not the Author's skill adore, 
Because you think he might discover more r 
You own a watch the' invention of the mind, 
Though for a single motion 'tis design'd. 
As well as that, wliich is with greater thought. 
With various springy, for various motions wrought 

An independent, wise, and conscious cause, 
Who freely acts by arbitrary laws,' 
Who at connexion and at order aims. 
Creatures distinguiah'd in perfection frames. 
Unconscious causes only still impart 
Their utmost skill, their utmost power exert. 
Those, which can freely choose, discern andj 

know, 
In acting, can degrees of vigour show. 
And more or less of art or care bestow. 
If all perfection were in all things shown. 
All beauty, all variety, were gone. 

As this inferior habitable seat 
Dy cli/ferent parts is made one vr\io\e wsskvj\«^^" 
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So our low world is only one of those 
Which the capacious universe compose. 
Now to the universal whole advert ; 
The earth regard as of that whole a part, 
Tn which wide frame more noble worlds abound; 
"Witness, ye {glorious orbs, which hang* around, 
Ye shining planets, that in ether stray, 
And thou, bright lord and ruler of the day! 
Witness, ye stars, which beautify the skies. 
How much do your vast globes in height and siie. 
In beauty and magnificence outgo 
Our ball of earth, that hangs in clouds below ! 
Between yourselves too is distinction found. 
Of different bulk, with different glory crown'd; 
The people, which in your bright re^oos dwell, 
Must this low world's inhabitants excel ; 
And, since to various planets they agree. 
They from each other must distinguished be, 
And own perfections different in degree. 

When we on fruitful Nature's care reflect. 
And her cxhaustless energy respect. 
That stocks this globe, which you Lucrctians call 
The world's coarse dregs, which to the bottom 61 
With numerous kinds of life, and bounteous fiUs 
With breathing guests the vallics, floods, and bilb 
We may pronounce each orb sustains a race 
Of living things adapted to the place. 
Were the refulgent parts and most refin'd 
Only to scn^e the dark and base desiguM ? 
Were all the stars, those beauteous realms of 
light, 1 

At distance only hung to shine by nig-ht, [sig^t ? 
And witV\ thcAT WytvVXwv^ \j^^\«vs \» ^V^isae our 
How many roWm eWi^T, viWOcv ^^ «i^^ 
Could ne'er, t\U oid^<i\>^ ^v<i ^^%^ ^^v^t>5 ., 
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And wluch no conunerce with the earth maintain ! 
Are all those glorious empires made in vsdn ? 

Now, as I said, the globe terrestrial view, 
As of the whole a part, a mean one too. 
Thou^ 'tis not like the' ethereal worlds refin'd. 
Yet is it just, and finished in its kind ; 
Has all perfection which the place demands, 
Where in coherence w^ith the rest it stands. 
Were to your view the universe display'd. 
And all the scenes of nature open laid ; 
Could you their place, proportion, harmony, 
Their beauty, order, and dependence, see ; 
You'd grant our globe had all the marks of art. 
All the perfection due to such a. part. 
Though not with lustre, or with magnitude, 
like the bright stars, or brighter sun, endued. 

You oft declaim on roan's unhappy fate ; 
Insulting, oft demand in this debate. 
If the kind gods could such a wretch create ? 

But whence can this unhappiness arise ? 
You lay, as soon as born, he helpless Ucs, 
And mourns his woes in ill-presaging cries. 
But does not Nature for the child prepare 
Hie parent's love, the nurse'43 tender care, 
Who^ of their own forgetful, seek his good, [food r 
Enfold his limbs in bands, and fill his veins with 
That man is frail and mortal, is confess'd. 
Convulsions rack his nerves, and cares his breast ; 
His flying.life ia ehas'd by ravening pains, 
Through all its doubles in the winding veins ; 
Within himself he sure destruction breeds, 
And secret torment in his bowels feeds ; 
By cruel tyrants, by the savage beast. 
Or his own fi^jrcer passions, he's a^^T^^'&^^\ 

Dd2 
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Now bresthet mdigMBt nr» now tMuon di 
By gndiul deadi, or bj iditimelyy fiiiki. 

But these objeeton inoft the cmte uphi 
That has not moftal man hninortal nuMle ; 
For, if he onee miHt feel the fttal blow. 
Is it of great in^MVtance when, or how ? 
Should the Lacretiaa fingering life maintaE 
Through numerous age8»ign(»«nt of pan^ 
Still might the discontented nramrarer 07^ 
* Ah, hapless fete of man ! ah, wretch, dooi 
But, oh! how aoon would you, who thus ei 
And Nature*a cause of cruelty amdgn. 
By reason'a standard this nustake correct, 
Ajid cease to murmur, did you once refieo 
That deaili remdves us only from our seat. 
Does not extinguish fife, but change its sb 
Then are display'd (oh, ravishing surprise 
Fair scenes of bliss, and triumphs in the sk 
To which admitted, each superior mind. 
By virtue's vital energy refin'd. 
Shines forth with more than solar glory br 
And, cloth'd with robes of beatific light. 
His hours in heavenly transports does empl 
Young with immortal bloom from living st 

You ask us, • Why the soil the thistle br« 

Why its spontaneous bii-ths are thorns and ^ 

Why for the harvest it the harrow needs ? 

The Author might a nobler world have mi 

in brighter dress the hills and vales array*< 

And all its face in flowery scenes display'd 

I'he glebe untill'd might plenteous crops ha^ 

And brought forth spicy groves instead of 

Rich fruit and ftoweTS,>N\\iio\itthe gardene 

Might every bill bave cxowrf^,\vwfe \ksst 

the plains : 
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This nature might have boasted, liad the mind 
Who formM the spacious universe, designed 
That man, from labour free as well as grief. 
Should pass in lazy luxury his life. 
But he his creature gave a fertile soil. 
Fertile, but not witliout the ownei-'s toil ; 
That some reward his industry should crown, 
And that his food in part might be his own. 
But while, insulting, you arraign the land. 
Ask why it wants the plough, or labourer's hand ; 
Kind to the marble rocks, you ne'er complain 
That they without the sculptor's skill and pain 
No perfect statute yield, no basse relieve. 
Or finish'd column for the palace give ; 
Yet if from hills unlabour'd figures came, 
Man might have ease enjoy'd, though never fame. 

You may the world of more defects upbraid. 
That other works by nature are unmade ; 
That she did never at her own expense 
A palace rear, and in magnificence 
Out-rival art, to grace the stately rooms ; 
That she no castle builds, no lofty domes. 
Had nature's hand these various works prcpai*'d, 
What thoughtful care, what labour had been spar'd ! 
But then no realm would one great master show. 
No Phidias Greece, and Rome no Angelo. 
With equal reason too you might demand. 
Why boats and ships require the artist's hand ? 
Why generous nature did not these provide 
To pass the standing lake, or flowing tide ? 
You say the hills, which high in air arise. 
Harbour in clouds, and mingle with the skies. 
The earth's dishonour and encumbering load, -v 
Of many spacious regions man det'raMd, ^ 

For be&sts and birds of pvcy a deso\aXe ^o^t. 3 



But can the' objector bo con?eiiieiioe ibidi . 
la moiuitaiiiiy hilK wd rocksy wloch pj^ 
The migfatjr fime that die would be ditjoi 
Do not thoee hei^ the ngii^ tide reslpdi 
And for the done alfivd the mvble vein? 
Does not the river from the jnountain flof 
And bn^g dovn ridiee to the Tile belov ? 
See how the tortent r^ the golden nnd 
From tile Vi^ xidges to the flatter land. 
The loAy fines ahoiind with endless store 
Of miaeral treason^ and metallic ore; 
'Vnth predouf vems of silver, copj^, tii^ 
Without how h«rreii» yet how rich within ! 
The J bear the pin^ the oak and cedar jrie 
To form the f4ace, and the navy build. 

When the inclement meteors you accuse 
And ask, *if gracious God would storms pn 
You ne'er reflect, that by the driving wind 
The air from noxious vapours is refin'd ; 
Freed fi-om the putrid seeds of pain and dc 
That living creatures might not, by their b 
Through their warm veins, instead of vital 
Disperse contagion, and corrupt their bloo< 
WiUiout the wind, the ship were made in y 
Adventurous merchants could not cross the 
Nor sever'd realms their gainful trade main 

Then, with this wise reflection you distu 
Your anxious thought, ' that our terrestrial 
In many parts is not by man possess'd. 
With too much heat, or too much cold, op] 
But in mistake you this objection found: 
Unnumber'd islfes and spacious tracts of grc 
Which feel the scorching sun's directer be 
•ind did to you uO\ospXs^\^ ^^^m^ 
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With tai^Tiy nations, or with black, abound, 
With noble rivers lav'd, with plenty crown'd ; 
And re^ons too from the bright orb remote 
Are peopled, which you unfrequented tlioug^ht. 

But could Lucretius on the sun reflect. 
His proper distance from the earth respect. 
Observe his constant road, his equal pace. 
His round diurnal, and his annual race ; 
Could he reg^ard the nature of the light, 
Its beauteous lustre, and its rapid flight, 
And its relation to the sense of sight; 
Could he to all these miracles advert. 
And not in all perceive one stroke of art ? 
Grant, that the motions of the sun are such. 
That some have light too little, some too much : 
Grant, that in different tracts he might have roll'd. 
And given each clime more equal heat and cold : 
Yet view the revolutions, as tliey are. 
Does there no wisdom, no design appear I 
Could any but a knowing, prudent Cause, 
Begin such motions, and assign such laws ? 
If the Great liind had form*d a diff*erent frame. 
Might not your wanton wit tlie system blame ? 
Though here you aU perfection should not find. 
Yet is it all the' Eternal Will designed : 
It is a finish'd world, and perfect in its kind ! 
Not that its re^ons every charm include. 
With which celestial empires are endued ; 
Nor is consummate goodness here confer'd. 
If we perfection absolute regard; 
But what's before asserted, we repeat. 
Of the vast whole it is a part complete. 

But since you are displeas'd the partial sun 
Is not indulgent to the frigid zoive ; 



SupposemoK ia m oper oiMi tdlPcll^ 
DistolT'd tl^ nm diit'd tlie pote col 

Or grant wwi 'd in ■och • va|^ 

As equal w heiiH^convey* 

AndgiTetbe ;>o et tbeb alkue o(4aj 

Obaenre iMnr praoem natme's kjhoud^. 
With an lM9r mtnua ftoreib would be defjDwf 
Then woold imbalanr'd heat Ijcentom rtjy^ 
Crack the diy hilll ind chap the rvawt pltja 
Her moiatuie aHeadul*d» the cle«rin|^ eajrtii .. 
Would jrield ba friUtt and bear no Terdaiithii 

Ton of the p€i9)li nd apacioQa hiket cQBBfii 
And of the (iquid dcaettp of tike naii^ 
As hurtlU thts% or uaeiesi^ joq emigB. 

Be^des the pkisure which t^ hUkea affbt 
Are not their wave^ witii fish deliooas sloii^ 
]>oeB not the wide capacious deep^ the akj 
With dewy clouds, the earth with rain suppt 
Do not the rivers, which the valley lave. 
Creep through the secret subterranean cave, 
And to the hills convey the refluent wave ? 
You then must own, the earth the ocean nee 
Which thus the lake recruits, the fountain fe 

The noJUQUS plant, and savage animal. 
Which you the earth's reproach and blemish 
Are useful various ways; if not for food. 
For manufactures or for medicine good. 
Thus we repel with reason, not evade. 
The bold objections by Lucretius made. 

Pyrrhonians next, of like ambitious lum, 
Wanton of wit, and panting after fame. 
Who strove to sink the sects of chief renowi^ 
And on their nuu'd schools to raise their owi 
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presum'd with rhetorician pride, 
id of any question either side, 
liought, in every subject of debate, 
er scale the proof of equal weight, 
if a God existent they allow ? 
in declaimers will attempt to show, 
whether you renounce him, or assert, 
s no superior proof on either part. 
;e a God, we must, say they, conclude 
:s ; if so, he is with sense endued ; 
* with sense endued, may pain perceive, 
bat can suffer pain may cease to live, 
honians, we a living Gob adore, 
exhausted spring of vital power : 
immortal, uncreated life, 
nent feels, and no destructive g^ef. 
e by different org^ans taste or hear ? 
in eye do things to him appear ? 
a muscle, or extended nerve, 
to impart or pain or pleasure serve P 
erfection possible possessed, 
B no want, nor is with woe oppressed. 
1 we can ne'er explore the life divine, 
md the bless'd abjrss by reason's line, 
. not, mortal man, a transient liie, likej 
hine. 

rs, to whom the whole mechanic tribe 
I harmonious sympathy subscribe, 
with empire universal crown, 
s high queen the world's Creator own. 
ivhat builder rear'd the world, demand P 
y, 'twas done by Nature's powerful hand 
ice its order and its beauty Toae^ 
tbey sAyy did so the frame dispose -. 
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If, what its steady motions does nudntain. 
And holds of causes and effects the chain ? 
0*er all her works this Sovereig-n cause presides. 
Upholds the orbs, and all their motions guides. 
Since to her bounty we such blessings owe. 
Our g-cncrous Benefactor let us know. 
When the word Nature you express, declare,* 
Form'd in your minds what imag-e does appear r 
Can you that term of doubtful sound explain? 
Show it no idle oflspring of the brain ? 

Sometimes, by Nature, your enlighten'd schotil 
Intends of things the universal whole ; 
Sometimes, it is the order that connects 
And holds the chain of causes and effects ; 
Sometimes, it is tlie manner and the way 
In which those causes do tlieir force convey. 
And in effects their energy display. 
That she's the work itself, you oft assert. 
As oft the* artificer, as oft the art ; 
Tliat is, tliat we may Natiu'e clearly trace, 
Antl by her marks distinctly know her face ; 
l^hc's now the building, now the architect. 
And now the rule which does his hand direct. 

But let this empress be whatever you please ; 
T^et her be all or any one* of these ; 
Slic is with reason, orshe*s not, endued! 
If you the first affirm, we thence conclude 
A GcTd, whose being you oppose, you grant : 
But if tliis mighty queen does reason want, 

* Cooper seems to hare tiefuied this poetic turn most concUciT 
'ami happily. 

* Nature is but a name for an effect. 
Who^se cause \» GOYi ? 



'■] 
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How could this noble fabric be design'd, 
And fashion'd by a maker brute aijd blind ? 
Could it of art such miracles invent. 
And raise a beauteous world of such extent ? 
Still at the helm does this dark pilot stand, 
And with a steady, never-erring hand, 
Steer all the floating worlds, and their set course { 
command P 

That clearer strokes i)f masterly design. 
Of wise contrivance, and of judgment, shine 
In all the parts of nature, we assert. 
Than in the brightest works of human art : 
And shall not those be judg'd the* effect of thought. 
As well as these with skill inferior wrought ? 
Let such a sphere to India be convey'd. 
As Archimede or modern Hugens* made ; 
Will not the Indian, though untaught and rude. 
This work the* effect of wise design conclude ? 
Is there such skill in imitation shown ? 
And in the things, we imitate, is none ? 
Are not our arts, by artful nature taught. 
With pain and careful observation sought ? 

Behold the painter, who with nature vies : 
See his whole soul exerted in his eyes ! 
He views her various scenes, intent to trace 
The master lines that form her finish'd face : 
Are thought and conduct in the copy clear. 
While none in all th' original appear ? 

Tell us, what master, for mechanics fam'd. 
Has one machine so admirably fram'd. 

* Christian Haygem, probably, U here designated, who so f^Mr 
improved the powers of the telescope as to dusiovex vW rvti^ vK. 
Saturn. 

r#x. XV. E e 
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Where you will art in such perfection g^rant 
As in a living creature, or a plant ? 
Declare what curious workmanship can vie 
Or with a hand or foot, an ear or eye ? 
That can for skill as much applause deserve. 
As the fine texture of the fibrous nerve ; 
Or the stupendous system, which contains 
The' arterial channels, or the winding veins f 
Wliat artificial frame, what instrument. 
Did one superior genius yet invent. 
Which to the bones or muscles is prefer*d. 
If you their order, form, or use, regard ? 
Why then to works of nature is assigned 
An author unintelhgent and blind. 
When ours proceed from choice and coi 
mind ? 

I'o this you say, *that Nature's are indeed 
Most artful wo;pks, but then they ne'er proceed 
From Nature, acting with design and art. 
Who, void of choice, her vigour does exert { 
And by unguided motion thingfs produce, 
Regardless of tlieir order, end, or use.* 
}\y Tully's mouth thus Cotta does dispute ; 
But tlius, with ease, the Roman we confute. 

Say, if in artful things no art is shown. 
What are the certain marks, that make it known * 
How will you artful from unartful bound. 
And not the' ideas in our mind confound f 
Than this no truth displays before our sight 
A brighter beam, or more convincing light ; 
Tliat skilful works suppose a skilful cause, 
WJiich acts by choice, and moves by prudent law? 
"Wiiere you, unless you aie, ^•a-maM^T hUnd, 
Conduct and beauteous dAS^o^^xow^w^. 
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Conspiring order, fitness, harmony. 
Use, and convenience ; will you not agree 
That such effects could not be undesign'd. 
Nor could proceed but from a knowing mind ? 

Old systems you may try, or new ones rsdse. 
May shift and wind, and plot a thousand ways ; 
May various words, and forms of diction use. 
And with a different cant the* unjudg^ng ear amuse; 
You may affirm, that chance did things create. 
Or let it Nature be, or be it fate ; 
Body alone, inert and brute, you'll find. 
The cause of all things is by you assign'd. 
And, after all your fruitless toil, if you 
A cause distinct from matter will aJlow, 
It must be conscious, not like matter blind. 
And show you grant a God, by granting mind. 

Vaninus next, a hardy modem chief,* 
A bold opposer of Divine Belief, 
Attempts rehg^n's fences to subvert. 
Strong in Ms rage, but destitute of art ; 
In impious maxims fix'd, he Heaven defied, 
An unbelieving, anti-martyr died. 
Strange ! that an atheist pleasure should refuse. 
Relinquish life, and death in torment choose. 
Of science what a despicable share 
Vaninus own'd, his pubUsh'd dreams declare. 
Liet impious wits applaud a godless mind. 
As bless'd with piercing sight, and sense refin'd, 
Contriv'd and wrought by Nature's careful hand. 
All the proud schools of learning to command ; 
L.et them pronounce each patron of their cause 
Claims by disting^sh'd merit just applause ; 

* Lucilio YMiiinU an Italian athe'vit, Yiho «\ifie;TCd«9t.\Xie iKaiVuk^^«)x 
bit impUftief, in 1619. 
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Yet I this writei**8 want of sense amdgn. 
Treat all his empty pages with disd^dn, 
And tliink a grave reply mispent and vain : 
To borrow light his error to amend, 
1 would the atheist to Vaninus send. 

At length Britannia's soil, immortal shame ! 
Brought fortli a sage* of celebi*ated name. 
Who with contempt on bless'd religion trod, 
MockM all her precepts, and renounc'd his God. 
As awful shades and horrors of the night 
Disturb the motlier, and the child affright ; 
Who sec dire spectres through the gloomy air ) 
In threatening forms advance, and shudderingf 
hear [despair :( 

The groans of wandering ghosts, and yellings of) 
• From the same spring (he says) devotion flows, 
Conscience of giult from dread of vengeance rose; 
Religion is the creature of the spleen. 
And troubled fancy forms the world unseen ; 
That timorous minds, with self-tormenting care. 
Create those awful phantoms which they fear.' 

Such arms were us'd by impious chiefs of old. 
Vain as tliis modern hero, and as bold. 
Who would not this philosopher adore. 
For finding worlds discovered long before ? 
Can he one flower in all his garden show 
M'^hich in his Grecian master's did not grow ? 
And yet, imperious, with a teacher's air. 
Boastful, he claims a right to wisdom's chair ; 
Gasping with ardent thirst of false renown. 
With Grecian wreaths he does his temples crown,| 
Triumphs with borrow'd spoils, and trophies notj 
his own. 

* Thomas Ho\>be», tive vVvAowv'^^t q.1 l&a^xBi&srars ^wA. va.^»Rtk\ 
^ Leviathan,^ &.c. 
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* The world, he grants, with clouds was overspread; 
Truth ne'er erected yet her starry head, 
Till he, bright genius, rose to chase the night. 
And through all nature shone with new-sprung 
light.' 

But let the' inquirer know, proud Briton ! why 
Hope should not gods, as well as fear supply ; 
Does not the' idea of a God include 
The notion of beneficent and g^ood ; 
Of one to mercy, not revenge, inclin'd. 
Able and willing to relieve mankind ? 
And does not this idea more appear 
The object of our hope, than of our fear ? 
Then tell us, why this passion, more than that. 
Should build their altars, and the gods create ? 

But let us g^ant the weak and timorous mind 
To superstitious terrors is inclin'd ; 
That horrid scenes, and monsters form'd in air. 
By night tlie children and the mother scare ; 
Tliat apparitions, by a fever bred. 
Or by the spleen's black vapours fill the head ; 
Does that affect the sage of sense refin'd« 
Whose body's healthful, and serene his mind. 
Yet more, insulting Briton ! let us try 
Your reason's force, your arguments apply. 
You say, ' since spectres from the fancy flow. 
To timorous fancy gods their being owe ; 
Since phantoms to the weak sieem real things. 
Religion from mistake and weakness springs.' 

But though the vulgar have illusions seen. 
Thought objects were without, that were within ; 
Yet we from hence absurdly should conclude. 
All objects of tlie mind the mind delude *. 

E e 2 
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I'hat our ideu idle are, Ibat nune 

Were ever real, and that nolhing's known. 

But lesving^ phantoms and illusive fetr. 
Let us at rcaann's judgment-seat appear; 
There let the question be severely tried; 
lij- an impartial sentence we abide ; 
The' Eternal Mind's esistence we suatun, 
fly proofs so full, by evidence so plun, 
'fiat Done of all the sciences have shown 
Such denionslration cftlie truths they own. 

Spinosa next,* to hide liis bkck design, 
And to hjs side the' unwary to ineline. 
For heaven his ensigns treacherous displays. 
Declares for God, while he that God betrays i 
Pot wliom he's pleas'd such evidence to brin^. 
As saves the name, while it subverts the thing. 

Now hear liislabuur'd scheme of impious usC' ] 
' No substance can another e'er produce ; 
Substance no limit, no confinement knows. 
And its existence from its nature flows i 
The substance of the universe is one. 
Which is the self-existeiit God alone. 
Tlie spheres of ether, which the world enclose 
,bid all Ihe'apsitjnenls, which the whole compoMi 
The lucid orbs, the earth, the air, the main. 
With every different being they contain. 
Are one prodigious aggregated God, 
Of whom each sand is part, each stone and clodt 
Supreme perfections in each insect shine. 
Each shrub is sacred, and each weed divine.' 



Aepnfi'uiuiiDfCbriitiaoily.Hiil dwduiiUie 
daeoiaet oTthe Suiei. 
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Sages, no longer Egypt's sons despise. 
For their cheap g^ods, and savoury deities ! 
No more their course divinities revile ! 
To leeks, to onions, to the crocodile. 
You might your humble adorations pay. 
Were you not g^ds yourselves, as well as they. 

As much you pull religion's altars down. 
By owning all things God, as owning none ; 
For should all beings be alike divine. 
Of worship if an object you assign, 
God to himself must veneration shew. 
Must be the idol and the votary too ; 
And their assertions are alike absurd. 
Who own no God, or none to be ador'd! 
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BOOK. IV. 



THE ARGUMENl. 

The intitNlaction. No hfeppy man that hai not ooaqMied ik 
fears of death. The ioability of the Epieareu» sehoM l» 
accomplbh that end. Religion only capable of sobdoiBif Am 
fean. The hjrpothem of Epicurus concerning the foumtuam 
of the univene dioim to be absurd. L In a more geMfll 
survey of the parti (tf the universe. IL By a more dote and stiiet 
examination of his scheme. The principle of motkm noc a^ 
counted for by that scheme; nor the determination of it one 
way. Pondus, gravity, innate mobility, words withoat aneiB> 
ing. Descent of atoms ; upwards and downwards, a middle or 
centre absurdly asserted by Epicurus in inflate spaee. Hit 
hopothesis not to be supported, whether his matter b^ supposed 
finite or infinite. His ridiculous assertion relating to the ifiiir- 
nal and annual motion of the sun. llie impossibility of ibnn- 
ing the world by the casual concourse of atoms, lliey eoold 
never meet if they moved with equal speed. Primitive atoms, 
being the smallest parts of matter, would move more slowly !»»•» 
bodies of greater bulk, which have more g^vity ; yet these are 
absurdly supposed to move the swiftest His assertion, that 
some primitive atoms have a direct, and others Ian inelining 
motion, implies a contradiction. Lucretius^s ex planation of this 
inclining motion of some first atoms not intelUgible. The in- 
explicable diflnculty of stopping the atoms in their fl^t, and 
causing them to settle in a formed world. The poodenws 
earth not to be sosuined in liquid air. The Bpieurean 
formation of the heavens very ridiculous. No account 
given by thf> Epicureans how the sun and stars ai« upheld 
in fluid ether. Their idle account of the formation of die 
air. The variety of figure and size given by Epicurus to his 
atoms, a convincing proof of wisdom and design. Another 
proof is the dispropoition of tho moi« and dry atoms in the for- 
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roation of the earth. His ludicroui and chllduh aceount of the 
formation of the hollow for the tea. No account given by Epi- 
curut,or hit followeri) of the motion of the heavenly orbi, pn> 
ticularly of the^ian. 



Cabus, we g^rant no man is bless'd, but he 
Whose mind from anxious thoughts of death is free. 
Let laurel wreaths the victor's brows adorn, 
Sublime through gazingthrongs in triumphs borne ; 
Let acclamations ring around the skies, 
While curling clouds of balmy incense nse ; 
Let spoils immense, let trophies gain'd in war, 
And conquered kings, attend his rolling car; 
If dread of death, still unsubdued remains. 
And secret o'er the vanquish'd victor reigns ; 
The' iUustirous slave in endless thraldom bears 
A heavier chain than his led captive wears. 

With swiftest wing, the fears of future fate 
Elude the guards, and pass the palace gate ; 
Traverse the lofty rooms, and uncontroul'd "J 

Fly hovering round the painted roofs, and bold > 
To the rich arras chng, and perch on busts of gold; J 
Familiar horrors haunt the monarch's head. 
And thoughts, ill-boding, from the downy bed 
Chase gentle sleep ; black cares the soul infest. 
And broider'd stars adorn a troubled breast; 
In vain they ask the charming lyre, in vain 
The flatterer's sweeter voice, to lull their pain ; 
Riot and wine but for a moment please ; 
Delights they oft enjoy, but never ease. 
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What are distinction^ honoar, wealthy and itete 
The pomp of courts, the triumphs of the great; 
The numerous troops, that envied thrones seciiR 
And splendid ensigns of imperial power? 
What the higli palace, reared ^nth vast expense^ 
Unrivall'd art, and hixury immense. 
With statues grac'd hy ancient Greece supplied, 
With more than Peraan wealth, and Tjrriiiai prid 
What are the foods of all deKdous kinda^ 
Which now the huntsman, now the fowler, finds 
The richest wines, which Gallia's happy fidd. 
Which Tuscan hills, or tiiine, Iheria, yield ? 

Nature deprav'd abundance does pursue ; 
Her first and pure demands are cheap and few. 
What health promotes, and gives, unenvied peae 
Ts all ezpenseless, and procured with ease. 
Behold the shepherd, see the' industrious swain. 
Who ploughs the field, or reaps the ripen'd graii 
How mean, and yet how tasteful, is their &re ? 
How sweet their sleep ! their souls how free frc 

care ! 
They drink the streaming crystal, and escape 
The' infianung juices of the purple grape ; 
And, to protect their limbs fipom rigorous air, 
Crarments, their own domestic work, they wear : 
Yet thoughts of death their lonely cots molest. 
Affright the hind, and break the labourer's rest. 

Since these reflections on approaching fate 
Distrust and ill -presaging care create ; 
*Tis clear wc strive for happiness in vain. 
While fears of death \rithin insulting' reig^. 
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tut then Lucretian wits absurdly frame, 

sink those inbred fears, their impious scheme. 

chase the horrors of a conscious mind, 

sy desperate means and wild expedients^find ; 

2 hardy rebels, aiming to appease 

eir fierce remorse, and dream a while at ease, 

crying guilt the' avenging power disown, 

i pull their high Creator from his throne ; 

it done, they mock the threats of future pain, 

monstrous fictions of the poefs brain. 

^hy force alone, Religion ! Death disarms, 

aks all his darts, and every viper charms * 

ten'd by thee, the grisly form appears 

more lie horrid object of our fears ; 

', undisma)r'd, this awful power obey, 

it guides us through the safe, though gloomy way 

lich leads to life, and to the blest abode 

lere ravish'd minds enjoy, what here they owu'd, 

a Goi)! 
^ard, ye sages of Lucretian race, 
:ure's rich dress ; behold her lov^y face, 
)k all around, terrestrial realms survsy, 

3 isles, the rivers, and the spacious sea ; 
jerve the sir, view with attentive eyea 
i glorious concave of the vaulted skies ; 
dd these from casual hits, from tumuk thooe, 

arise? 
I rule and beauty from distraction fprow ? 
I symmetry from wild confusion flow ? 
len atoms in the unmeasur'd space did rove, 
1 in the dark for doubtful empire strove ; 
I intervening chance the feuds compose, 
ahlish friendship, and disarm the fo«8? 
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Did this the ancient darksome horrors chase. 
Distinction give, and spread celestial grace 
0*er the black clistricts of the empty space? 
Could atoms, which with undirected flight, 
Roam'd tlirough the void, and rang'd the reafans of 

night. 
Of reason destitute, without intent, 
Deprlv'd of choice, and mindless of event. 
In order march, and to their posts advance. 
Led by no guide, but undesigning chance ? 
What did the* entangled particles divide. 
And sort the various seeds of things allied ? 
To make primeval elements select 
All the fit atoms, and the* unfit reject ? 
Distinguish hot from cold, and moist from dry. 
Range some to form the earth, and some the sky ? 
From the embrace, and gloomy arms, of night. 
What freed the glimmering fire, and disengag'd the 

light ? 
Could Chance such just and prudent measures take: 
To fr.imc the world, such distribution make ? 
If to your builder you will conduct give, 
A power to choose, to manage, and contrive ; 
Your idol Cliance, suppos'd inert and blind. 
Must be inroU'd an active conscious min^ 
Did this, your wise and sovereign architect. 
Design the model, and the world erect? 
Were by her skill the deep foundations laid. 
The globes suspended, and the heavens dispIayM, 
By what elastic engines did she rear 
The starry roof, and roll the orbs in air ? 
On the formation of the earth reflect ; 
is this a bliud fortuitoMs tfT^cl^ 
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Did all the g^sser atoms, at the call 

Of Chance, file oif, to fonn the ponderous ball, 

And undetermined into order fall ? 

Did of themselves the' assembled seeds arrive. 

And without art this artful frame contrive ? 

To build the earth, did chance materials choose, 

And through the parts cementing glue diffuse ; 

Adjust the frontier of the sea and soil. 

Balance and hang in air the finish'd pile ? 

Ye towering hiUs, whose snowy peaks arise 

Above the clouds, and winter in the skies; 

Ye rocks, which on the shores your heads advance ; 

Are you the labour and the care of chance ? 

To draw up stones of such pro^gious weight. 

And raise the' amazing heaps to such a height. 

What huge machine, what forceful instrument. 

Did your blind builder of the world invent? 

Could it distinguish, could it wall around 

The damp and dark apartments under g^round; 

With rocky arches vault the hollow caves, 

And form the tracks of subterranean waves; 

Extend the different mineral veins, and spread 

For rich metalhc ores the genial bed P 

What could prepare the Qilfs to entertain 

Between their shores the mterposing main ; 

Disjoin the land, the various realms divide. 

And spread with scatter'd isles the' extended tide f 

Regard the' unnurober'd wonders of the deep. 

Where confluent streams, their race completed, 

sleep : 
Did Chance the compass take, and in the dark 
The wide dimensions of the ocean mark ; 
Then dig the ample cave, and stretch the shores. 
Whose winding arms confine the Uq\ud «\,ot^%. 
Vol, XV, F f 
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Mliich, gushing from the mountain to the main. 
Through verdant vallies draw their humid train f 
Did it design the deep abyss, and spread 
The ancient waters on their central bed ? 
To the wild flood did sovereign Fortune say, 
* Thus far advance, and here thy billows stay; 
Be this thy barrier, this enclosing sand 
Thou shalt not pass, nor overflow the land!' 
And do the waves revere her high command ? 

Did chemic Chance the furnaces prepare. 
Raise all the labour-houses of the air. 
And lay crude vapours in digestion there ; 
Where Nature is employed, with wondrous skill. 
To draw her spirits, and her drops distil ; 
Meteors for various purposes to form, 
The breeze to cheer, to terrify the storm ? 
Did she extend the gloomy clouds on high. 
Where all the' amazing fireworks of the sky 
In uncon^octed seeds fermenting lie. 
Till the imprison'd flames are ripe fbr birth. 
And ruddy bolts, exploded, wound the earth ? 
What ready hand applies the kindled match. 
Which evening trains of unctuous vapours catch' 
Whence shoots with lambent flight the falling sts 
And flames, unhurtful, hovering dance in air ? 
What curious loom does Chance by evening 

spread ? 
With what fine slmttle weave the virgin's thread, 
Which, like the spider's net, hangs on the grassy 

mead ? 
Let us the moulus to fashion meteors know. 
How tliese produce the hail, and those tlie snow : 
What gave the exhalations wings to rise, 
To leave their ceu\Yc,-Aivii^Q?,^^%^>>.^^\^^-, 
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Let us no longer missive weapons throw. 
But dose the fight, and gi*apple with the foe; 
Submit to reason's strictest test their scheme. 
And by mechanic laws pursue the huddled frame- 
See, how ihe* ambitious arcliitects design : 
To rear the world without the power divine. 
As prindples, the g^eat contrivers place 
Unbounded matter in unbounded space : 
* Matter was first, in parts minute, endued 
With various figures, various magnitude ; 
Some, moving in the spacious infinite. 
Describe a line oblique, and some a right; 
For, did not some from a straight course deflect. 
They could not meet, they could no world erect : 
While unfatigued from endless ages past. 
They rang'd the dark interminable waste. 
Oft clashing and rencountering in their flight. 
Some atoms leap aside, and some upright; 
They various ways recoil, and swiftly flow 
By mutual repercussions to and fro. 
Till, shuffled and entangled in their race. 
They clasp each other with a close embrace ; 
Combin'd by concourse, mingled and compressed. 
They grow in bulk, and complicated rest. 
Hence did the world and all its parts arise ! 
Hence the bright sun and stars, and hence the skies! 
Hence sprung the air, tlie ocean, and the earth ! 
And hence all nature had its casual birth !' 

If you demand what wise-directing mind 
The wondrous platform of the world designed ; 
Did range, divide, and in their order place. 
The crude materials of the' unfashion'd mass ; 
Did move, direct, and all the parts control. 
With perfect skiJi, to serve the beauteo\]LS vjYi'cAfc^ 
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Fortune to this high honour they adrance. 
And DO surveyor want, no g^de, but chance. 

Lucrctian masters, now to make it plain 
In building' worlds how raw you are, and tuh ; 
Grant that before this mighty frame was reared. 
Before confusion fled, and lig^t i^ipear'd. 
In the dark void and empty realms of nigfat 
Your restless atoms did pursue their flight; 
And in their adverse paths, and wild career, 
Ry chance rencounter, and by chance cohere ; 
Thus claspM in strict embraces, they produce 
Unnumber'd casual forms for different use : 
You, who to clearer reason make pretence. 
Of u-it refin'd, and eminent in sense. 
Let us, ye sons of Epicunis, know 
The spring, whence all these various motions flow. 
What vigour push'd primeval atoms on ? 
Was it a foreign impulse, or their own ? 
If 'twas a foreign delegated force, [course; 

Which mov^d those bodies, and control'd their 
Asserting this, you your own scheme destroy. 
And power divine, to form the world, employ. 
If from a moving principle within 
Your active atoms did their flight beg^. 
That spring, tliat moving principle, explain. 
And in the schools unrivall'd you shall reign ; 
Ucclare its nature, and assign its name ; 
For motion, and its cause, are not the same. 

* We know, you'll tell us, 'tis impulsive weight, 
Mobility, or power to move innate.' 
Profound solution ! worthy of your schools. 
Where reason in its boasted freedom rules. 
But thus you n\ock n\^x\V\xv^, ^wd \w\^viage use, 
i^ot to inform the ia\T\^,>a\xVVQ wcwsat. 
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Of motion we the principle demand ; 

You say, *'Tis power to move;* and there you 

stand! 
But is it to explain, to change the name ? 
Is not the doubt in different words the same ? 
Do you reveal the spring* of motion more. 
By wisely caUing that a * moving power,' 
Which we had term'd a 'principle* before? 
The youngest head new-vers*d in reasoning knows 
That motion must a * power to move* suppose -, 
Which while, in vain you labour to unfold. 
You clearly teU us, that Lucretians hold 
An active spring, a principle approve. 
Distinct from matter, which must matter move. 
Matter, as such, abstracted in the mind. 
We from a power to move divested find. 
Not more to motion than to rest inclin'd ; 
The power, which motion does to matter give. 
We therefore most distinct from both conceive ; 
A power to nature given by Nature's Lonn, 
When first he spoke the liigh creating word. 
When for his world materials he prepar'd. 
And on each part this energy confer'd. 

Ye vain philosophers ! presumptuous race ! 
Who would the Great Eternal Mind displace ; 
Take from the world its Maker, and advance 
To his high throne your thoughtless idol Chance : 
Let us the' inquiry by just steps pursue ; 
With motion we your atoms will endue ; 
We ask, when in the spacious void they stray. 
Why still they beat one track, and move one way ? 
Still the same flight why do their parties take ? 
Why this, or that wav, no digression mftke ? 

* Ff2 
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What wiH to this our AftooMi fep^f 
Thty wmwet *hy aa ianiite gfftvitj 
The pondetou bodiet ttlD aw du i i F U ^ Mii Immom^ 
And ucTtit U|iiiafi]a of Ihcnaidvea vMonk*' 
Acute and MAdaanrer! aeeaffilgli^ 
Worthy of fineat wit» aad deareat aighft I 
Do not theae wiae medumic maten kn0ir» 
That no man can oiMieciTe, or hi^ or iMT, 
Nor find diatinction of anpeiMir plaoe^ 
Or of iaferior» in tiie emptf apaoe 
Undrcamicrib'd, and ignorant of bonMk 
And where no midat, no cMitr^ eaa be ftandf 

Perfaapa» your maater^a doctrine to analaii. 
And matter^i downward motion to ^*«p**»fv 
You with tlue fiunoua Gallic* fiiendaaaei^ 
* That ii auperiory whence your atoBW alat^ 
And that ixdferior, in the empty apace. 
To wliich they aU direct their rapid race.' 

Now let OB recollect) and what yoo ai^ 
At large, in one contracted view aoirey. 
You say, 'your atoms move;* we aak you, why? 
< Because it is their nature/ yon reply. 
But since that natiTc power yon ncTer ahow. 
You only say they move, beanae they do} 
But let your atoms move, we bid yoa aay. 
Why they move this, and not a diffbtent wa(y f 
You tell us, 'tis from inbred gravity ; 
That is, you tell us, His yon know not why. 
Till what is gravity you let us know. 
By senseless words how can we wiaer growf 
We give you this ingenite, moving foree» [ooufie; 
That makes them always downward take their 
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;n demand, which place inferior is 
the spacious unconiin'd abyss ? 
y, * Hks that, to which the atoms bend 
jwift carreer, for still they must descend;* 
s, they downward move, because they( 
downward tend. 

is, Lucretians, now our task pursue, 
' your scheme remaining* wonders view, 
your atoms of immortal race 
[ual and commensurate to space ? 
tie boundless vast immensity 
thus possess'd would full of matter be ; 
the vacant (as your schools approve) 
finite matter be supposed to move, 
owing how to stop, or where to stay, 
•structed must pursue its way, 
in void immense, and dissipated stray ; 
attering bodies never would combine, 
compose a world by concourse join, 
all space is full, if aJl possess'd, 
supposition you embrace as best, 
irowded matter would for ever rest ; 
no change of place had ever seen ; 
all is full, no motion, can^be^n ; 
it should, you'll be compell'd to say, 
.oes body pierce, to force its way ; 
onfin'd immensity retreats, 
e your atoms room to change their seats. 
:re with us Lucretius does agree, 
f some place from matter be not free, 
itude no motion could commence, 
old be stagnate in the vast immense, 
be said, small parts of empty space •>. 

erspers'd through all the ft^Te»d^<|^ naat^ ' . 
:li aomt bodies ^ve to oO^«t% '^\»c^\ 
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Then matter^ you nmit gnnt, would fiaile.b 
And ftretch unequal, to immenaily ; 
And then, M Epicoiusjudi^ rigl^ 
It would for ever take a uaeleas fiig^ 
Loet in ezpannon void and infinite. 
Besidea, allowing through the' extended y/i 
Small acatter*d apacea not of body fulj^ 
Then matter, you Lucretiana must agree» 
Haa not euatence from neceaaity ; 
For if ita being neceaaary were. 
Why are aome parta of apace from matt^ c 
Why doea it here eziat, and why not there! 

Lucretiana^ now, which side you please e 
If in your void you finite substance place^ 
'Tia cUaaipated through the' immenae abyai! 
And you to form the world materiala miaa ; 
You'll not the progress of your atoms stay, 
Nor to collect the vagrants find a way. 
Thus too your master's scheme will be deat 
Who, wholly to possess the boundless void. 
No less than matter infinite employ'd. 
If you, in honour to your founder's skill. 
The boundless void with boundless substan 
Then tell us, how you can your bodies roll 
Through space, of matter so completely fu 
The force this single reason does exert^ 
Will the foundations of your scheme subvej 
Nor were it needful to pursue the blow. 
Or form a fresh attack, unless to show 
How slight your works in every quarter arc 
How ill your huddled sentiments cohere. 

Be this, O Greece, thy everlasting shame 
That thoughtless Epicurus rais'd a name. 
Who built by axWeaa c\»xv^ifc^T^^T3KvsgDX^ S» 
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one whose wit such narrow limits bound, 
e, thy depths unfathomable sound; 

sagacious thoughts to g^ve a part, 
not this wise philosopher assert 
adiant sun's extinguished every night, 
:very mom, rekindled, darts his light ? 
iie vast orb which casts so far his beams, 
b, or not much bigger than he seems ? 
he dimensions of his glorious face 
geometric feet do scarce surpass ? 
iie not make the fickle winds convey 
m revolving through his crooked way ? 
ince his school has g^n'd such spreading fame, 
lodem wits his master-skill proclaim ; 
I yet further carry this debate, 
IS you ask, confer on matter weight, 
ike it move witliin the vast abyss, 
ownward too, ev'n where no downward is. 

be true, as you Lucretians say, 

itoms wing with equal speed their way, 

how could this that atom overtake ? 

■ould they clash, and how collisions make ? 

line oblique your bodies rove, 

a perpendicular they move, 

e advance not slower in their race, 

»me more swift should not pursue the chasei 

;ould they be entangled, how embrace 

smonstration, *tis meridian light, 

bodies ne'er could justle, ne'er could fight,( 
y their mutual shocks be ruffled in theipj 

flight. 

:e matter of a greater mag^tude 
»e with greater gravity endued. 
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Then the nunategt puti miut tdB pnooMd 

With leM» the greeterwith the greiler 

Hence jTonr fint bodies which the 

On which the swiftett motion joaetniMat, 

MastbeoootenledwHhthc iloweot]Noe^ 

AndyieldtX! ^hulkaM 

How wonarous 1 ic tliooe atteMi h% .^ 

Which yoa endow with nca Telooitj 1 f^ 

Minate beymid coiiceiydoii» when we Itaid ^ 
Bodief 80 mall, i «re oonbliiU! f 

How numy Tizioiis rea iitwelikflb. ' ■'* 
What nmnefoiii c cikiona iiae» to maiktt 
Some oompound toil lao nallof m i g aitadlii 
Thatallonr et ir wifcn eaae dude ! 

Light ei flrom enth uiM^ 

AttriM^ted bj me fun-oeama througb the ddNb .1 
Which the mjraterioua aeeda of thunder bear. 
Of wind% and all the meteors of the air; 
Though they around ua take their conofeant ffigh^ 
Their little aize escapes the flhaipest eight. 
The fragrant vapours breathM fkt>m rich pcftocib 
From Indian spices, and Arabian guraa. 
Though many years they flow, will abaree abate 
The odoriferous body's bulk or wei|^ 

Though antimonial cupa^ prepared whh art* 
Their force to wine through agea ahouU in^afti 
This dissipation, this profuse expense, [i 
Nor shrinks their size, nor wastes their stoit 
Tlie powder which destructive guna explode. 
And by its force their hoUow wombs unload. 
When rarefied of space, possesses more. 
Five hundred times, than what it fillM before. 
The seeds of fern, which^ by prolific heat, 
Cbeer'd and uniolded, iorm ^.'^^aaoXwi iB^^aft(% 
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I thousand times than what the eye 
sisted by the tube descry, 
s aided, we in liquor see 
ng things, minute to that de'gree, 
'odigious number must unite, 
the smallest object of the sight, 
ttle bodies must the light compound, 
'' your masters is corporeal own'd : 

vast deluge of refulgent rays, 

a day the sun a thousand ways 

his wide empire lavishly conveys, 

y collected in one solid mass, 

: in weight a single drachm surpass ! 

t those atoms wondrous small must be, 

m unconceivable degree ; 

ugh these radiant spoils, dispersed in air, 

return, and ne'er the sun repair, 

right orb, whence still new torrents flow, 

ipparent loss, no diminution know. 

ious wits, who nature's work inspect 

:ure, with astonishment reflect 

lall size of atoms, which unite 

the smallest particle of light ! 

T minute primeval atoms are, 

; account Lucretians may infer : 

on these, without regard to right, 

e honour of the quickest flight. 

the void, with what a swift career 

d matter moves, will thus appear. 

aix'd bodies are in speed outdone 

irst atoms, you with ease will own ; 

ound beings can no motion have, 

their first constituent atoms gave : 



«• 
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Then your ptiroeval substances exceed 
The swifl-wing'd wind, or swifter light, in sp) 
How soon the sun-beams at the morning's bii 
Leap down from heaven, and light upon the ( 
Prodigious flight! they in few moments pass 
The vast ethereal interposing space. 
Should you enjoin a rock so hard a task. 
It would more years, than light will minutes, 
One atom then (so you'll be forc'd to say) 
Must rocks and hills and the whole globe outv 
Since it exceeds them by its swifter flight. 
And swifter motion springs from greater wei( 

Tf nature's rule your atoms do enjoin 
To move directly downward in a line ; 
Say, how can any from that path decline ? 
The' inclining motion then, which you suppo 
Whence the first concourse of your atoms ra 
Must the great maxim of your schools subver 
Which still with one confederate voice assert 
That matter by necessity descends 
In lines direct, yet part obliquely tends. 
And thus your matter, by its native force. 
To diff*erent points would steer a different cc 
Determin'd by the same impulsive weight. 
Move in a line oblique, and in a straight. 

To heal your system's deep and ghastly wo 
Which this objection gives, Lucretius found 
A method ; who a motion did invent, 
* Not straight entirely, nor entirely bent. 
Which forms a line to crooked somewhat like 
Slanting" almost, and, as it were, oblique.* 
Who does not now this wondrous bard adore 
See reason's conquering light, and wit's reai 
power ? 
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f atoms, after their eternal dance, 

J this beauteous fabric leapM by chance ; 

hey combined by casual concourse ; say, 

lat, in a free and unobstructed way, 

L in a full career your atoms stay ? 

tat mounds, what force, when rushing^ from the 

height 
space immense, could stop them in their flight? 
ly in their road did they not forward pass ? 
; say, where now we find the settled mass, 
y did they cease from moving' in despite 
:heir own nature, and impelling weight ? 
I the wise troops sagacity to know, 
it, there arriT^d, they should no further go ? 
it, in this point of all the spacious void, 
form a world they were to be employed ? 
they, in prospect of so great a good, 
his one place of all the liquid road, 
their encumbering g^vity unload ? 
gued, and spent with labour infinite, 
they g^w torpid, and unapt for flight? 
in the' embrace and downy lap of air 
M and enchanted, did they settle there ? 
rant in this single place by chance they met, 
t there by chance they did their weight forget ; 
ippen'd there they form'd a mighty mass, 
sre yet no order, no distinctton, was : 
this be so ; we ask you to explain 
wondrous power that did the parts sustain, 
still their nature and their weight remain, 
it from descent should ponderous matter stay, 
2n no more ponderous matter stops its way, 
airy columns prop the nughty ball^ 
reasure balance, and preYentitBl^^ 

L. XV. Q g 
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And after this remuns a mighty taslc, |^ 

Whicli more than human skill and power \nn aik, 
The strong mysterious cements to unfold, 
AVhich atoms strictly compUcated hold. 

But let us leave the heap in air's embrace, -^ 
To rest unmov'd within the empty space, C 

Which knows no height, or^depth, or middle place; 3 
Tell, how you build the chambers of the sky. 
Extend the spheres, and hang the orbs on high } 
You say, when matter first began to fall. 
And settle into this terrestrial ball, 
Press'd from the eartli thin exhalations rose. 
Vapours and steams, materials to compose 
The spacious regions of the liquid air. 
The heavens, and all tlie luminaries there : 
These vapours soon (miraculous event J) 
Shuffled by chance, and mix'd by accident. 
Into such ranks and beauteous order feU, 
As no effect of wisdom can excel. 
Hence did the planets, hung in ether, stray ! 
Hence rose the stars, and hence the milky way ! 
Hence did the sun along the skies advance ! 
The source of day, but sprung from night and chance! 

But who can show the legends, that record 
More idle talcs, or fable so absurd ? 
Does not your scheme affront ev*n ^'ulgar sense ; 
That spheres of such a vast circumference. 
That all the orbs, wliich in the regions roll. 
Stretching from east to west, from pole to pole, 
Should their constructure, and their beauty, owe 
To vapours prcss'd from tliis poor ball below ? 
From tliis small heap could exhalations rise 
Enough, and fit, to spread and vault the skies ? 
Lucretius thus \i\e maivwet \\aa ^JLVs^-a^^j'^ 
How meteors, no\. Viow Xycvj^inV? ^<:>\>^^^ -w^ xsc^^^ 
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But gfrant tJie steams, which by expression rose. 
Did all the spheres and every orb compost i 
^ince their ingenite gravity remains, 
\Vhat girder binds, what prop the framie sustains ^ 

The sun's bright beams, which you pf matter make, 
From heaven their downward fligjiit perpetual take : 
"Why does not then his body, wliich outweighs 
By infinite degrees his golden rays, 
By its own force precipi^kated fall, 
And hide in ruins thisi terrestrial ball i* 
Can air, unable to sustain the light. 
Support the sun of such superior weight ; 
And all the ponderous Jieavenly orbs suspend 
Against their nature, which does downward tend r 
Tell, wise Lucretius, teU the secret art. 
Which keeps the heavens and earth so long apart. 

Thus too the sdr, press'd from this mass, you say. 
Between the earth and skies expanded lay ; 
Not with intention that the solar light 
Through the thin gulf might take an easy flight; 
Or, that with nitrous food it should inspire 
The breathing lungs, and feed the vitid fire ; 
But mere contingence did the gulf extend. 
Regardless of convenience, use, or end. 
Now, vaunting poet ! should it be confess'd. 
That from the earth the air is thus expressed ; 
Since things by heavier things are upward thrown, 
"Which tend with stronger gravitation down ; 
Why are the sun, and the fair orbs of Ught, 
All which so far exceed the air in weight. 
Hung from the centre at a greater height ? 
Why do not these their nature's law obey. 
Rush from above and near the centre stay, 
And make aiJ lighter bodies |;;we Wv^icv^vf > 
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Tell ui. Lucretius, why they ne'er pursue 
This nati^ ral bent, and this undoubted due ? 
Since to t& e earth you give the middle place, 
I'o which aili. hea^y things direct their race. 
If nothing do<^' obstruct, by ceitain fate 
Things would inV>rder of their different weight 
Lie round the earth, and make one mighty heiq> ; 
They would their places as different strata, keep. 
Nor would the air, or interceding sky, 
Between the distant orbs anc! worlds divided lie ; 
Ether and air would claim the highest place, "^ 
The stars and planets would the earth embrace, > 
As now the ocean floats upcn its face. j 

In vain you labour by mechanic rules. 
In vain exhaust the reason of your schools. 
These questions to resolve, and to explain 
How separate worlds were made, and separate still 
remain. 

Since to your uncompounded atoms you 
Figures in number infinite allow, 
From which, by various combination, springy 
This unconfin'd diversity of things ? 
Are not, in this, design and counsel clear ? 
Does not the wise Artificer appear, 
Who the corporeal particles endued 
With different shape, and different magnitude. 
That from their mixtures all things might have birth, 
In the wide sea, and air, and heaven, and earth ? 
To all these figures of distinguish'd kind. 
And different sizes, are not ends assij;;n'd ? 
Then own their cause did act with wise intent, 
Whicli did those sizes square, and everj' shape invent. 

When atoms ^ts\. \ive. >N«tVi be^an to frame. 
Is it not straivge t]![v?X ever^ timt^^^^ <^«2Rsft, 
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Of such a figure, and of such a size, 

As serv'd to found tlie earth, and spread the skies ? 

Had they not met in such proportion, were 

Their form and number not as now they are. 

In a rude mass they had confus'dly join'd. 

Not in a finish'd world, like this, combined. 

Did these assembled substances reflect. 

That here a beauteous frame they must erect ? 

Did they a ^neral council wisely call. 

To lay the platform of each mig'hty ball ; 

To settle prudent rtiles, and orders make. 

In rearing" worlds, what methods they should take ? 

To every atom was his task enjoin'd ? 

His post, and fellow-labourers, assigu'd ? 

Did they consent what parts they should compose ; 

That these should ether make, or water those ? 

That some should be the moon, and some the earthf 

Those g^ve the sun, and tliese the planets birth ? 

If all these noble worlds were undesigned. 

And carried on without a conscious mind ; 

Oh, happy accident! auspicious chance ! 

That in such order made the work advance ! 

At length to such admired perfection brought 

The finish'd structure, as it had been wrought 

With art transcendent and consummate thought! J 

Since 'tis an outrage done to common sense 
To ^x a central point in space immense ; 
Why is a middle to the earth assig^'d. 
To which your ponderous bodies are inclin'd ? 

Besides, reflect how this terrestrial mass 
Does tlie whole sea a thousand times surpass ; 
Which in a line, if drawn directly down. 
More than a mile in deptli is rarely known. 
Now, if by chance more watery alom% cwivfe 
Than earthy, to compose Uiis wowdcox^a toxsvt \ 

Gg2 
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Or had they both in equal number met. 
Which migfht as weU have been, had chance thought 
Or if the watery (we no further press) [fit ; 

Were but an hundred times in number less ; 
This globe had lain, if not a general flood. 
At least a fen, a mass of ooze and mud. 
With no rich fruit, or verdant beauty, bless'd. 
Wild and unpeopled, or by man or beast. 

Who will our orb's unequal face explain. 
Which Epicurus made all smooth and plain P 
How did thy rocks, O earth ! thy hills, arise ? 
How did thy giant sons invade the skies ? 
Lucretius, that it happened thus, replies. 

Now give us leave, great poet, to demand. 
How the capacious hollow in the land 
Was first produced, with ease to entertain 
All the assembled waters of the main ? 
When earth was made, this hollow for the sea 
Was form*d ? but how it happened so to be ? 
*It on a time fell out, that every wave 
Forsook the earth, and fill*d the mighty cave. 
Which happcn'd opportunely to be there. 
Where now their heads the rolling billows rear. 
It then fell out, that stones did rocks compose. 
That vales subsided, and that hills arose. 
Thus the formation of the world you know ; 
So all events fell out, and all things happened so.' 

Can tales more senseless, ludicrous, and vain. 
By winter-fires old nurses entertain ? 
Does tliis unfold how all things first were made. 
Without divine and supernatural aid ? 
His penetration has lAicretius shown. 
By saying things proceed from chance alone. 
As their efficient cavise, ^X^^XSs^^^oavwwvO. 
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But let your troops, which rang'd the phauB of mght, 

And through the vacant wing'd their careless flight. 

The hi^ command of ruling chance obey ; 

Unguided and unconscious of the wa)r, 

Let them advance to one determined place, 

PrescTibM by chance, in all the' unmeasured space ; 

Their proper stations undirected find. 

To form a world that never was design'd ; 

Let all the rolling globes, and spacious skies, 

Prom happy hits of heedless atoms rise ; 

Be thus the earth's unmov'd foundations laid, 

llius the thin regions of the air displajr'd; 

Chance shall the planets in their place suspend. 

Between these worlds the' ethereal plains extend ; 

Dirett the sun to that convenient seat, 

Hrhence he displays his lustre and his heat. 

This labour, all tliis progress, is in vain. 

Unless the orbs their various motions g^in : 

Por let the sun in buoyant ether float, 

Nor nearer to the earth, nor more remote ; 

Yet did his orb unmov'd its beams <Uflu8e, 

He'd sure destruction to the earth produce ; 

One half for heat, and one for cold, would pray ; 

This would abhor the night, and that the day : 

Did he not yearly through the zodiac pass. 

Were he not constant to his daily race, 

He would not, by altemate shade and lig^t. 

Produce the needful change of day and night : 

Nor would the various seasons of the year. 

By tarns revolving, rise and disappear. 

Kow can judicious atomists conceive. 

Chance to the sun could this just impulse give, 

By which the source of day so swiftly flies^ 

BEtf ttMgvB keeps, and traverses the akdei\ 
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We ask you, whence these constant motions flo 
Will learned heads reply, • they happen*d so ?' 
You say, the solar orb, first mov'd by chance, 
Does north and south, and east and west, advance 
We ask, why first in these determin'd ways 
He chose to move ? Why thence he never stray 
Why did he ne'er, since time began, decline 
His round diurnal, or his annual line ? 
So steadily does fickle fortune steer 
The' obedient orb, that it should never err ; 
Should never start aside, and never stray ; 
Never in pathless ether miss his way ? 
Why does he ne'er beyond the tropics go ? 
Why still revolve ? why travel to and fro ? 
Will it a wise plulosopher content. 
To say these motions came by accident. 
That all is undesign'd, fortuitous event ? 
But if the sluggish sun you'll not dbturb. 
But motion give to this terrestrial orb ; 
Still of the earth we the same question ask. 
Which to explain, you have as hard a task. 

Can Chance this frame, these artful scenes ere 
Which knows not works less artful to effect ? 
Did it mechanic engines e'er produce 
A globe or tube of astronomic use ? 
Why do not vessels, built and rigg'd by chance, 
Drawn in long order, on the billows dance ? 
Might not the Sovereign Cause with greater eas 
A navy build, than make the winds and seas ? 
Let atoms once the form of letters take 
By chance, and let those huddled letters make 
A finish'd poem by a lucky hit, 
Such as the Grecian, or the Mantuan, \nnt ; 
Then we'll embrace \\\e ^Qc\x\wi^^Qvi.'aji«s%iLce, 
And yield the vroT\d's ^^m \)oe\v\\sv^^^\^>^ ^Vvn 
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BOOK V. 



THE AROUMKNT. 

luetion. A deMiiption of the calamitoat state of 
J reason of innumerable woes and sufiRerings to which 
: obROxioos. Diseases of the body. Trouble and grief <Mr 
Violence and oppiession. The vicisntude of human 
and the certain prospect of death. Whence it appears 
nits the state of mankind, and therefore is desirable, there 
le a God. Arguments against the Fatalists, who assert 
uity uf the world. There must be granted lome self* 
and independent being. The corporeal world cannot 
being : proved fVom iu mutability, and the variety of 
ising snd disappearing in the several parts of nature ; 
: posriUlity of conceiving, without any consequent con> 
»n, less or more parts in the world than are actually ex< 
rrom the possibility of plants and animals having had dif- 
Jnpes, and limbs, from what they now have. The pre> 
Altai chain of things not leM^Kistent and independent ; 
ail iu links or parts are dependent, and obnouoos to 
(HI. Fate, a word without sense or meaning. Two more 
(Its against the eternity of the world, Urom the contem- 
of the Kgfat of the san, and of motioa. Aristotle'a 
considered and confuted. 



less mortal man ! ah, ri^d fate ! 
ires attend our short, uncertain state ! 
de a front, how deep and black a rear, 
id varieties of gtief and fear, 
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Drawn in array, exert their fatal rag^. 

And g^l obnoxious life through every stage. 

From infancy to youth, from youth to age ! 

Who can compile a roll of all our woes P 
Our friends are faithless, and sincere our foes ; 
The poison'd arrows of an envious tongue 
Improve our errors, and our virtues wrong ; 
The* oppressor now with arbitrary might 
Tramples on law, and robs us of our rig^t ; 
Dangers unseen on every side invade. 
And snares o'er all the' unfaithful ground are laid. 

Oft wounds from foreign violence we feel. 
Now from the ruflian's, now the warrior's, steel : 
By bruises or by labour we are pain'd ; 
A bone disjointed, or a sinew strain'd ; 
Now festering sores afflict our tortur'd limbs : 
Now to the yielding heart the gangrene cUmbs. 

Acute distempers fierce our veins assail. 
Rush on with fury, and by storm prevail ; 
Others with tlirift dispense tlicir stores of giie^ 
And by the sap prolong the siege of life ; 
While to the grave we for deliv'rance cry. 
And, promis'd still, are still denied to die. 

See colic, gout, and stone, a cruel trsun, 
Oppos'd by all the healing race in vain ; 
Their various racks and lingering plagues employ,' 
Relieve each other, and by turns annoy. 
And, tyrant-hke, torment, but not destroy. 
We noxious insects in our bowels feed. 
Engender deatlis, and dark destruction breed. 
The spleen with sullen vapours clouds the brain, 
And binds the spirits in its heavy chain : 
Howc'er the cause fantastic may appear, 
'I'he' effect is Tea\» mv^ >Csvt "^«kxv^\s\cere. 
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ydropic wretches by deg^es decay, 
rowing the more, the more they waste away ; 
y their own ruins they augmented lie, 
/«th thirst and heat amidst a deluge fry : 
nd while in floods of water these expire, 
;ore scorching perish by the fever's fire ; 
Tetch'd on our downy, yet uneasy beds, 
^e change our pillows, and we raise our heads ; 
rom side to side in vain for rest we turn, 
1th cold we shiver, or with heat we burn ; 
fnig^t impatient, we demand the day : 
he day arrives, and for the night we pray ; 
he night and day successive come and go, 
or lasting pains no interruption know. 
Since man is bom to so much woe and care, 
ust still new terrors dread, new sorrows bear ; 
oes it not suit the state of human kind, 
[lere should preside a good Almighty Mind ; 
Cause Supreme, that might all nature steer, 
irert our dangper, and prevent our fear ; 
lio, when implor'd, might timely succour g^ve, 
ilace our anguish, and our wants relieve ; 
ither of comfort, might our souls sustain, 
hen press'd with grief, and mitigate our pain ^ 
Tis certain some^ng from all ag^s past 
ithout beginning was, and still will last ; 
•r if of time one period e'er had been 
hen nothing was, then nothing could begin, 
lat things should to themselves a being g^ve, 
luctant reason never can conceive, 
you afiirm, eflects themselves produce, 
»u shock tlie mind, and contradiction choose ; 
tr they, 'tis clear, must act and move, before 
ley were in being, or had motive power ; 
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As active caus^ miflt of ilgiit at onoji 
Exiatenee daiflm and aa «i^;ta Ttnmmo^^ . . 
Then somethiag k, ^iath lao b^^upmif. hm^. .. 
A cauaeleaa can^aey or notliuicr QmM tw flMde* ; 
Which moat bf pine neceaaitf «jiii^ 
And whoae dunlion nallmig eaa leaiiiU . 

Let us inqoiK^ «id aearch hj da^ dqg»9l^ 
What, who» this aelf^udatent belnn itl 

Should thia miitenal wcvrid'a eai^idMNfiii ftipne. 
Uncaused and iddepeadent bdAg:Clm.s . , . 
It wouldy thna Ibim'd and ftabifM^d aa we aec^ 
Derive eiditence frmn ntccMi^. , ; . . 
And.thentoageaiiacoiiAn'dmuafeJailJ; . . 

l^thout the kaat dlvemty or wi«la^ . t 

Neceanty, view'd with atteotiT^ thioi|gfa^ 
Doea i^ifin inipoanhiHty denote^ 
That things should not exist, which actual atf. 
Or in another shape or difieient modea appear. 

But see in all corporeal nature's acene^ 
What chaii£^8» what diversitiei^ have beea! 
Matter not long the same appearance makes^ 
But shifts her old, and a new figure takes : 
If now she lies in winter's rig^ ann8» 
Dishonoured and despoil'd of all her cbanii8» 
Soft vernal airs will loose the' unkind embncCy 
And genial dews renew her withered fine ; 
Like fable nymphs transform'd, she's now a tiM^ 
Now weeps into a flood, and streanuni^ aooks til 

sea. 
She's now a gaudy fly, before a wocn^ 
Below a vapour, and above a stcmn ; 
This ooze was late a mcmster of the main. 
That turf a lowing grazer of the plain, 
A lion this did o^et ^e f!cmi0(.T^^. 
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Regard that fidr, that branching laurel plant. 
Behold that lovely blushing amarant ; 
One might have William's broken frame assum'd. 
And one from bright Maria's dust have bloom'd. 
These shifting scenes, these quick rotations, show^ 
Things from necessity could never flow, [owe. > 
But must to mind and choice precarious being J 

Let us suppose, that nature ever was 
Without beginning, and without a cause ; 
As her first order, disposition, frame. 
Must then subsist unchangeably the same. 
So mutt our mind pronounce, it would not be 
Within the reach of possibility. 
That e'er the world a being could have had 
Different from what it is, or could be made 
Of more or less, or other parts than those 
Which the corporeal universe compose. 
Now, Fktalist, we ask, if those subvert 
Reason's establish'd maxims, who assert 
That we the world's existence may conceive. 
Though we one atom out of Nature leave ; 
though some one wandering orb, or twinkling star, 
Were absent from the heavens, which now is there i 
Though some one kind of plant, or fly, or worm. 
No being had, or had another's form } 

And might not other animals arise, 
Of different figure, and of difl*erent size ? 
hi the wide womb of possibility 
Ue many things, which ne'er may actual be ; 
And more productions of a various kind 
Will cause no contradiction in the mind. 
lis possible the things in Nature found, 
Sfigfat different forms and different parts have own'd; 

Vol. XV. H h 
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The boar might wear a trunk, the wolf a horn. 
The peacock's train the bittern might adorn ; 
Strong tusks might in the horse's mouth have grown, 
And lions might have spots, and leopards none. 

But, if the world knows no superior cause. 
Obeys no sovereign's arbitrary laws ; 
If absolute necessity msdntains 
Of causes and effects the fatal chains; ^ 

What could one motion stop, change one event ? 
It would transcend the wide, the vast extent. 
The utmost stretch of possibility. 
That things, from what they are, should disag^ree. 

If, to elude this reasoning, you reply. 
Things what they are, are by necessity ; 
Which never else so aptly could conspire 
To serve the whole, and Nature's ends acquire ; 
To form the beauty, order, harmony. 
Which we through all the works of Nature see : 
Ucady we this assertion will allow, 
For what can more exalted wisdom show ? 
AVith zeal we this necessity defend, -j 

Of means directed to their useful end : C 

But 'tis not that which fatalists intend, J 

Nor that whicli we oppose in this debate, 
An uncontrol'd necessity of fate. 
Which all thing's blindly does and must produce, 
Unconscious of their goodness and their use, 
Wliich cannot ends design, nor means convenient 
choose. 

If you persist, and fondly will maintain 
Of causes and effects an endless train ; 
That this successive scries still has been. 
Will never ceaisej ^tvOl xvtver did begin ; 
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That things did always, as they do, proceed. 
And no first Cause, no wise Director, need : 
Say, if no links of all your fatal chain 
Free from corruption, and unchang'd, rem^n ; 
If of the whole each part in time arose. 
And to a cause its borrowed being owes ; 
How then the whole can independent be ? 
How have a being from necessity ? 
Is not the whole, ye learned heads, the same 
With all the parts, and different but in name ? 
Could e'er that whole the least perfection show. 
Which from the parts, that form it, did not flow. 
Then, tell us, can it from its parts derive. 
What in themselves those parts had not to give f 

Further to clear the subject in debate. 
Inform us, what you understand by Fate. 
Have you a just idea in the mind 
Of this great cause of things by you assigned ? 
If you the order and dependence mean. 
By which effects upon ^eir causes lean. 
The long succession of the' efficient train. 
And firm coherence of the' extended chain ; 
Then fate is nothing but a mode of things. 
Which from continued revolution springs ; 
A pure relation and a mere respect 
Between the cause effective ami the' effect. 
If causes and effects themselves are that 
Which your clear-sighted schools intend by fate, 
Then fate by no idea can be known, 
'Tis one thing only, as a heap is one : 
You no disting^ish'd being by it mean. 
But all the' eff*ects and causes that have been. 
If you assert, that each sufficient cause 
Mu0t act by fijL'd inevitable laws \ 
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If you affirm this necestary state. 
And ten us this necessity is fate ; 
"When will you bless the world with fight to see 
The spring and source of this necessity ? 
Say, what did so dispose, so things ordain^ 
To form the links of all the casual chain. 
That nature by inevitable force 
Should run one ring, and keep one steady coane? 
That things niust needs in one set order flow. 
And all events must happen as they do ? 
Can you no proof of your assertion find ? 
Produce no reason to convince the mind. 
That nature this determin'd way must go ? 
Are all things thus, because they must be so ? 
We g^rant with ease, there is necessity. 
The source of things should self-existent be. 
But then he's not a necessary cause ; 
He freely acts by arbitrary laws : 
He gave to beings motive-energy. 
And active things to passive did apply ; 
In such wise order all things did dispose. 
That of events necessity arose : 
Without his ud, say, how will you maintain 
Your fatal link of causes ? Hence 'tis plain. 
While the word Fate you thus affect to use. 
You coin a senseless term, the' unwary to amuse. 
You, who assert the world did ne'er conmience, 
Prepai^e against this reasoning your defence. 
If solar beams, which through the' expannon dart, 
Corporeal are, as learned schools assert; 
Since still they flow, and no supply repays 
The lavish sun his dissipated rays ; 
Grant, that his radiant orb did ne'er begin. 
And that Yus tuoXaotv^Von^ t\fcT&s\Vs«.^ti; 



"XTien by eternal, infinite expense, 

^y unrecniited waste, and spoils immense, 

^y certain fiite to slow destruction doom'd 

His gloriofus stock long since had been consum'd ; 

Of light unthrifty, and profuse of day. 

The ruin'd globe had spent his latest ray, 

Dispers'd in beams eternally display'd. 

Had lost in Sther roam'd, and loose in atoms stray 'd. 

Grant that a grain of matter would outweigh 
The lig^t the sun dispenses in a day. 
Through an the stages of his heavenly way ; 
That in a year the golden torrents, sent 
From the bright source, its losses scarce augment : 
Yet without end if you the waste repeat, * 
The* eternal loss gfrows infinitely g^eat. 
llien, should the sun of finite bulk sustain 
In every ag^ the loss but of a grain ; 
If we suppose those ages infinite. 
Could there remain one particle of light } 

Reflect, that motion must abate its force. 
As more or less obstructed in its course ; < 
That all the heavenly orbs, while turning round. 
Have some resistance from the medium found ; 
Be that resistance ne'er so faint and weak. 
If 'tis eternal, 'twill all motion break ; 
If in each ag^ you grant the least decrease. 
By infinite succes«on it must cease. 
Hence, if the orbs have still resisted been 
By air, or light, or ctlier, ne'er so thin ; 
Long since their motion must have been sup' 

press'd. 
The stars had stood, the sun had lain at rest ; 
So vain, so wild a scheme, you fatalists have 
dress'd. 

Uh2 
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Let us the wise potitioiit now mirvey 
Of Aristotle'8 achooly wWt pleas'd to wxy-^ 
< Nothing can move itself no inward power 
To any being motton can procure. 
Whate'er is mov'd, its motion must derire 
From something else, which must aniii4>ulBe gift 
And yet no being motion could begin ; 
Else motion might not have eternal been.' 
That matter never did beg^ to move. 
But in the' immense from endless ages strove, 
The Stagyrite thus undertakes to prove : 
He says, * of motion time the measure is ; 
Then that* s eternal too, as well as this. 
Motion through ages without limit flowsy 
Since time, its measure, no beginnii^ knows.' 
This feeble base upholds our author's hopes^ 
And all his mighty superstructure props. 
On this he all his towering fabric rears. 
Sequel on sequel heaps, to reach the spheres. 
But if this definition you deny 
Of time, on which his building does rely. 
You bring his lofty Babel from the sky ; 
A thousand fine deductions you confound. 
Scatter his waste philosophy around, 
And level all his structure with the ground. 

We then this definition thus defeat ; 
Time is no measure, which can motion meet ; 
For men of reasoning faculties will see. 
That time can nothing but duration be 
Of beings : and duration can suggest 
Nothing or of their motion, or their rest ; 
Only prolong'd existence it impUes, 
Whether the thing is mov*d or quiet lies. 
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This single blow will all the pile subvert, 
So proudly nds'd, but widi bo little art. 

But, since the Author has such fame acquired* 
And as a gtxi of science been admir'd, 
A stricter view we'll of his system take. 
And of the parts a short ezamen make. 
Let us observe, what light his scheme affords, 
BQs undigested heap of doubtful words. 
Great Stagyrite, the lost inquirer show 
The spring whence motion did for ever flow ; 
Since nothing of itself ere moves or strives. 
Tell what begins, what the first impulse gives. 

Hear how the man, who all in fame surmount^ 
For motion's spring and principle accounts. 
To his supreme unmov'd, unactive God, 
He the fint sphere appoints, a bless'd abode ; 
Who sits supinely on his azure throne. 
In contemplation of himself alone ; 
Is wholely mindless of the world, and void 
Of providential care, and unemployed. 
To all the spheres inferiw are assigned 
Ciods subaltern, and of inferior kind : 
On these he self-existence does confer. 
Who, as the God supreme, eternal are; 
With admiration mov^d, and ardent love. 
They all their spheres around in order move ; 
And from these heavenly revolutions flow 
All motions, which are found in things below. 

If you demand by what impulsive force 
The under-gods begin their circling course : 
He says, ' as things desirable excite 
Deure, and objects move the appetite; 
So his first God, by kindling ardent love. 
Does all the gods in seats inferior move \ 
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Thus movM, they move around their mighty ^here^ 

With their refulgent equipage of stars ; 

From sphere to sphere communicate the dance, 

Wlience all in heavenly harmony advance ; 

And from this motion propaguted rise 

All motions in die eartli, and air, and skies!* 

And thus by learned Aristotle's mind 
All tilings were form'd, yet nothing was design 'd. 
He owns no choice, no arbitrary will. 
No artist's hand, and no exerted skill ; 
All motion flows from necessary fate, 
'Which nothing does resist, or can abate ; 
Tilings sink and rise, a being lose or gain 
In a coherent, undissolving chain [tail 

Of causes and effects, which nature's course sus-. 
The' unmoveable Supreme the rest does move, 
As proper objects raise desire and love ; 
They, movM without their choice, without consent, 
Move all their spheres around without intent ; 
Whatever he calls his moving cause, to choose 
He gives that cause no power, or to refuse. 
And thus from fate all artful order springs, 
This rear'd the world, tills is the rise of tilings. 

Now give us leave to ask, great Stagyrile, 
How the fii*st God the' inferior does excite ? 
Of his own subtance does he parts convey, '^ 

Whose motive-force the under-gods obey ? > 

If so, he may be chang'd, he may decay. 3 

B\it if by steadfast gazing tiicy are mov'd. 
And admiration of the object lov'd ; 
If those below their motive force acquire 
From the strong impulse of divine desire ; 
Tell us what good your God Supreme can grant, 
VViiich those bencaX\\, \.o m-aJsx \}wi.\s\ ka^py, worn. 
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If •dmimtion of the God supreme. 

And heavenlj nptiires, should their breasts infiame, 

b that of motion a resistless cause. 

Of motion constant to eternal laws f 

Ifight not each second gtxl inactive fie 

On his blue sphere, and fix his ravish'd eye 

On the Supreme Unmoveable, and ne'er 

Be Ibrc'd to roll around his sofid sphere? 

Say, how could wonder drive them from thor^ 

place f 
How in a circle make them run th^ race ? 
How keep them steady in one certain pace ? 

He this a fundamental maxim lays. 
That nature wisely acts in all her ways; 
That she pursues the things which most conduee 
To order, beauty, decency, and use. 
Who can to reason this affront endure f 
Should it derision cause, or anger more. 
To hear a deep philosopher assert 
Tliat nature, not endued with skill or art^ 
Of Uberty of choice, of reason void. 
Still wisely acts, wherever she's emplojr'd ? 
Can actions be denominated wise. 
Which from a brute necessity arise. 
Which the bfind agent never did intend. 
The means unchosen, and unknown the end? 

On this be laid the stress of this debate ; 
What wisely acts can never act by fate. 
The means and end must first be understood; 
The means, as proper ; and the end, as good ; 
The act must be exerted with intent 
By using means to gain the wish'd event. 
But can a senseless and unconscious cause. 
By foreign impulse mov'd, and ftUlU.7i«, 
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This tiling' as gx)(Kl, and that as fit, respect. 
Design the cncl, and then the means elect? 
Nature, you grant, can no event intend. 
Yet that she acts with prudence you pretend: 
9o nature wisely acts, yet acts without an end ' 
Yet while this prince of science does declare 
That means or ends were never nature's care ; 
That things which seem with perfect art contriv'd, 
By the resistless force of fate arriv'd ; 
I'his cautious master, to secure his fame. 
And 'scape the atheist's ignpminious name. 
Did to his gods of all degrees allow 
Counsel, de«gn, and power to choose and knov. 
Yet, since he's pleas'd so plainly to assert 
His g^s no act of reasoning power exert. 
No mark of choice, or arbitraiy will, 
Employ'd no prudence, and express'd no skill. 
In making or directing nature's frame. 
Which from his fate inevitable came ; 
These gods must, as to us, be brute and blind, 
And as imuseful, as if void of mind ; 
Acting without intent, or care, or aim. 
Can they our prayer regard, or praises claim ? 
Of all the irreligious in debate. 
This sliameful error is the common fate ; 
That though they cannot but distinctly see 
In nature's works, and whole economy. 
Design and judgment in a high degree ; 
This judgment, this design, they ne'er allow 
Do from a cause endued with reason flow. 
The art they grant, tlie' artificer reject. 
The structure own, and not the architect; 
That unwise Nature all things wisely makes. 
And prudent mcas\3kXt^V\>X!L<i>x\.^\>\.i^^ takes. 
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rant that their admiration and their love 

he first God may all the' inferior move ; 

it, too, though no necessity appears, 

t, with their rapture mov'd, they move their 

spheres : 
se questions let the Stag^te resolve, 
f they at all, why in this way revolve ? 
lare by what necessity control'd, 
ne determined manner they are roll'd ? 
f is their swift rotation west and east, 
ler than north and south, or east and west ^ 
/ do not all the' inferior spheres obey 

highest sphere's inevitable sway ? 

us, if all celestial motions rise 
n revolutions of the starry skies* 
2nce of the orbs the various mAons come f 
Y some the general road pursue ; and some 
ther stray, and disobedient roam ? 
»urs the source of motion is, declare 
jT this is fix'd, and that a wandering star ^ 

by what fate, by what resistless force, 
t orb has one, and that another course ? 
r does the learned Greek the cause unfold, 
b equal swiftness why the sun is roll'd 

east and west, to mark the night and day f 
brm the year, why through the' ecliptic way ? 
It magic, what necessity, confines 

solar orb between the tropic lines ? 
sit charms in those enchanted circles dwell, 
t with controlling power the sun repel ? 

Stagyrite to tins no answer makes; 
he vast globe so little thought he takes, 
t he to solve these questions never strives^ 
cause or of its place or motioii ©:^e*» 
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But tother yet, applauded Greeks suppose 
Celestial motioiis from your spring arose i 
That motion down to all the worlds below 
From tiie first sphere may propagated flov: 
Since you of things to show the' efficaent sovce 
Have always to necessity recourse; 
From what necessi^ do spheres proceed 
With such a measured, such a certain ^»eed; 
We fain would this mysterious cause ezploie. 
Why motion was not either less or more. 
But in this just proportion and degree. 
As suits with Nature's just economy ._ 
This is a cause, a right one too^ we grant. 
But tis the final, we the' efficient want ; 
With greater swiftness if the spheres wer^ wbUPd, 
The motion giAi to this inferior worid 
Too violent had been for nature's use. 
Of too great force mix'd bodies to produce ; 
The elements, air, water, earth, and fire. 
Which now to make compounded things Gompire, 
By their rude shocks could never have combin'd, 
Or had been disengag'das soon as join'd: 
But then had motion in a less degree 
Been given, than that which we in nature see. 
Of greater vigour we had stood in need. 
To mix and blend the elemental seed. 
To temper, work, incorporate, and bind 
Those principles, that thence of every kind 
The various compounded beings might arise^ 
Which fill the earth and sea, and store the skies. 
Say, what necessity, what fatal laws. 
Did in such due proportion motion cause. 
Nor more or less, but just so much as tends 
To frame the woT\d, «n!i «^t^^ i^^^ioss^'% eiKis r 
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Ask, "why the highest of the rolling spheres, 
Deck'd to profusion with refulgent stars, 
And aU with bright excrescences emboss'd. 
Has the whole beauty of the Heavens eng^ross'd ; 
When of the others, to dispel the night, 
£ach owns a single, solitary light ; 
Only one planet in a sphere is found. 
Marching in air his melancholy round P 
* Nature,' he tells us, ' took this prudent care. 
That the sublimest and the noblest sphere 
Should be with nobler decoration bless'd. 
And in magnificence outshine the rest ; 
That so its grater ornament and state 
Should bear proportion with its greater height.* 
It seems then Nature does not only find 
Means to be good, beneficent, and kind. 
But has for beauty and for order car*d. 
Does rank, and state, and decency, regard. 

Now, should he not considering men forgive. 
If, swayM by this assertion, they believe 
That Nature, which does decency respect. 
Is something which can reason, choose, reflect I 
Or that some wise director must preside 
O'er Nature's works, and all her motions guide ? 
You here should that necessity declare. 
Why all the stars adorn the highest sphere ; 
Say, how is this the' effect of fatal laws. 
Without reflecting on a final cause P 
One sphere has all the stars ; we ask you why f 
When you to beauty and to order fly. 
You plain assert the truth which you deny : 
That is, that Nature has wise ends in view, 
With foresight works, and does designs pursue. 

Vox. yv. I i 
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Thus all the mighty wits that have easay^d 
To explicate the means, how things are made 
By Nature's power, without the Hand Divine, 
The final causes of eflTects assign. 
They say, that this or that is so or so. 
That such events in such succession flow ; 
Because convenience, decency, and use, 
Require that Nature things should thus prodnce. 
They in their demonstrations always vaunt 
Efficient causes, which they always want. 
But thus they yield the question in debate. 
And g^nt the impotence of Chance and Fate ; 
For, till they show by what necessity 
Things have the disposition which we see. 
Whether it be deriv'd from Fate or Chance» 
Not the least step in science they advance. 

Grant Nature fumish'd, at her vast expense, 
One room of state with such magnificence. 
That it might shine above the others bright, 
Adom'd with numerous bumishM balls of light ; 
Does she on one by decent rules dispense 
Of constellations such a wealth immense, 
While the next sphere in amplitude and height 
Rolls on, with one erratic lonely light ? 
But be it so, the question's still the same. 
Tell us, from what neces»ty it came P 

Let us the great philosopher attend. 
While to the worlds below his thoughts descend : 
His elements, earth, water, air, and fire. 
He says, to make aU compound thingfs conspire ; 
He in the midst leaves the dull earth at rest. 
In the soft bosom of the air caress'd : 
The red-wing*d fvre mwal to the moon arise, 
Hover ia air, aivd \io\L <iQivAi;i\^a>a» iiK«A\ 
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No channel no force, can make the fire descend, 

Nor can the earth to seats superior tend; 

Both unmolested peace for ever own. 

This in the middle, that beneath the moon : 

Water and air not so; for they, by &te 

Assign'd to constant duty, always wait : 

Beady by turns to rise or to' descend. 

Nature against a vacant to defend; 

For should a void her monarchy invade. 

Should in her works the smallest breach be made ; 

That breach the mighty fabric would dissolve. 

And in immediate ruin all involve. 

A consequence so dismal to prevent. 

Water and air are still (as said) intent 

To mount or fall, this way or that to fly. 

Seek subterranean vaults, or ctimb the sky; 

While these with so much duty are oppressed, 

llie earth and fire are privileged with rest. 

These elements, 'tis clear, have not discem'd 

The interest of the whole, nor are concem'd 

Lest they, when once an interposing void 

Has nature's frame o'erturn'd, should be destroyed. 

Tell, why these simple elements are four? 
Why just so many ? why not less or more ? 
Does this from pure necessity proceed f 
Or say, does Nature just that number need ? 
If this, you mock us, and decline the task; 
You give the final cause, when we the' efficient ask. 
If that, how often shall we call in vain. 
That you would this necessity explain f 

But here forgave me, famous Stagyrite, 
If I esteem it idle to recite 
The reasons (so you call them) which you give^ 
To make us this necessity belVeve ; 
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Reasons so trifling', so absurd, and dvy. 

That those should bhish, who make a grave re| 

Your elements we grant : but now declare 
How you to form compounded things prepare. 
And mix your fire, and w^atcr, earth and air ? 
* The swift rotation of the spheres above. 
You say, must all inferior bodies move ; 
The elements in sublunary* space 
Are by this impulse forc'd to leave their place ; 
By various agitations they combine 
In different forms, by different mixtures join ; 
Blended and justly tempered they compound 
All things in all the' inferior regions found; 
Thus beings from the' incorporated four 
Result, by undesigning Nature's power. 
•Hence metals, plants, and minerals arise. 
The clouds and all tlie meteors of the skies '. 
Hence all the clans that haunt tlie liill or wood 
That beat the air, or cut the hmpid flood ! 
Ev'n man, their lord, hence into being" came, 
Brealh'd the pure air, and felt the vital flame !' 
Say, is not this a noble scheme, a piece 
"Woilhy the Stagyrite, and worthy Greece ? 

But now, acute philosopher, declare 
How this rotation of the heavenly sphere 
Can mingle fire and water, earth ami air ? 
The fire that dwells beneath the lunar-ball. 
To meet ascending earth, must downwani fall. 
Now turn your sphere contiguous to the fire, 
Will from its seat that element retire ? 
The sphere could never drive its neighbour d< 
But give a circling motion, like its own« 
So give the air im\>ressioii from above, 
h ill a whirl verUs\T\o\x^v;w\^\svw^\ 
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And thus the rolling spheres can ne'er displace 
The fire or air, to make a mingled mass ; 
The elements distinct might keep their seat^ 
-Elude the ruffle, and your scheme defeat. 

But since the' applauded author will demand 
For complex bodies no director's hand : 
Since art without an artist he maintains, 
A building rears without a builder's pains ; 
He comes at length to £picurus' scheme, 
Fleas'd by his model compound works to frame. 
One all his various atoms does unite 
To form mix'd things ; the famous Stagyrite, 
By his invented elements combin'd. 
Composes beingfs of each different kind ; 
But both agree, while both alike deny 
The gods did e'er their care or thought apply 
To form or rule this universal frame, 
Which or from fate or casual concourse came. 
Whether to raise the world you are inclin'd 
By this man's chance, or that man's fate, as blind; 
If still mechanic, necessary laws 
Of moving matter must all beings cause ; 
If artful works from a brute cause resuH, ^ 

From springy unknown, and qualities occult; C 
With schemes alike absurd our reason you insuh. j 

And now, to finish this less pleasant task. 
Of our renown'd philosopher we ask. 
How was the eartfi determin'd to its place ? 
Why ^d it first the middle point embrace ? 
What blandishments, what strong attractive power. 
What happy arts adapted to allure. 
Were by that single point of all the void, 
To captivate and cliarm the mass employ'd ? 

Ii2 
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Or what machines, what grapples did it cast 

On earth, to fix it to the centre fast ? 

But, if the earth, hy strong enchantment caught. 

This point of all the vacant fondly sought. 

Since it is unintelligent and blind. 

Could it the way, the nearest could it find ^ 

When at that point arriv'd, how did it know 

It was arrriv'd, and should no further go ? 

When in a globous form collected there. 

What wondrous cement made the parts cohere: 

Why did the orb suspended there remain 

Fix'd and unmov'd ? what does its weight sustain* 

Tell what its fall prevents ; can liquid air 

The ponderous pile on its weak columns bear? 

The earth must, in its g^vity's despite. 

Uphold itself; our careless Stagyrite 

For its support has no pro\'ision made. 

No pillar rear'd, and no foundation laid ; 

"When by occult and unknown gravity 

>Tis to its station brought, it there must lie 

In undisturb'd repose, in vain we ask him, why'. 

Say, if the world uncausM did ne'er begin. 
If nature what it is, has always been ; 
Why do no arms the poet's song employ 
Before tlie Theban war, or siege of Troy ? 
And why no elder histories relate 
The rise of empires, and the turns of state ? 

If generations infinite are gone. 
Tell, why so late were arts and letters known r 
Their rise and progress is of recent date. 
And still wc mourn their young imperfect state. 
If unconfin'd duration we regard. 
And time be mth. eX^rvtilY com^ar'd. 
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But yesterday the sages of the east 
First some crude knowledge of the stars express'd. 
In sacred emblems Eg^t's sons concealed 
Their mystic learning, rather than reveal'd. 
Greece after this, for subtle wit renown'd. 
The sciences and arts improv'd or found ; 
Urst, causes search'd, and Nature's secret ways ; 
First taught the bards to sing immortal lays ; 
The charms of music and of painting rais'd. 
And was for building first, and first for sculpture 
prais'd. 

Man in mechanic arts did late excel. 
That succour life, and noxious power repel ; 
Which yield supplies for necessary use. 
Or which to pleasure or to pomp conduce. 
How late was found the loadstone's mag^c force. 
That seeks the north, and guides the sailor's course! 
How newly did the printer's curious skill 
The' enlighten'd world with letter'd volumes fill ! 
But late the kindled powder did explode 
The massy ball, and the brass tube unload ; 
The tube, to whose loud thunder Albion owes 
The laurel honours that adorn her brows ; 
Which awful, during eight renown'd campaigns. 
From Bftlgia's lulls, and Gallia's frontier plauns. 
Did through the' admiring realms around proclaim 
Alarlborough's swift conquests, and great Anna's 
name! 

By this the leader of the British powers 
Sliook Menin, Lilla, and high Ganda's towers ; 
Next his wide engines level'd Toumay's pride. 
Whose lofty walls advancing foes defied : 
Though nitrous tempests, and clandestine death, 
FiU*d the deep cares and nun\erow»"va\iftE\>t.w^v!^sx» 
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Which, fbrm'd with art, and wrought witk endta 

t(Ul, 

Ran through the fidthleat excavated aoU. 
See, the intrepid Briton delves his way. 
And to the cavems lets in war and dky ; 
Quells subterranean foes, and rises crown'd 
With 8p<nls^ from martial labour under ground. 
Mens, to reward Blarignia's glorious field. 
To Marlborough's tem»s did submissive yieU. 
The hero next assaiPd proud Doway's head; 
And, spite of confluent inundadona qiread 
Around, in spite of works for sure defence 
Rais'd wi^ consummate art, and cost '"ryitit^i 
With unexampled valour did succeed : 
(ViUars, thy host beheld the hardy deed !) 
Aria, Yenantia, Bethune, and Bouchain, 
Of his long triumphs close the' illustrious train. 
While thus his thunder did his wrath declare. 
And artful lightnings flash'd along the air, ~ 
Somona's castles with the' impetuous roar 
Astonish'd tremble, but their warriors more ; 
Lutetia's lofty towers, with terrors struck. 
Caught the contagion, and at distance shook. 
Tell, Gallic chiefs, for you have often heard 
His dreadful cannon, and his fire rever'd. 
Tell, how you rag'd, when your pale cohorts run 
From Marlborough's sword, the battle scarce begun. 
TeU, Scaldis! Legia, tell! how to their head 
Your frighted waves in refluent terrors fled. 
While Marlborough's cannon thus prevails by 
land, 
Britain's sea-chiefs, by Anna's high conmoand. 
Resistless o'er the Tuscan billows ride. 
And strike re^K^o^ik^ c»n^^ qh vtaSosst ^^^^ 
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Their sulphur tempests ring from shore to shore. 
Now make the Ligur start, and now the Moor. 
Hark how the sound disturbs imperious Rome, 
Shakes her proud hills, and rolls from dome to dome ! 
f ler mitred princes hear the echoing noise. 
And, Albion ! dread thy wrath, and awful voice. 
Aided by thee, the Austrian eagles rise 
Sublime, and triumph in Iberian skies. 
What panic fear, what anguish, what distress. 
What consternation, Gallia's sons express. 
While trembling on the coast, they from afar 
View the wing'd terrors and the floating war ! 
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in his formation. The wonderful progress of if. The t^pat, 
situation, and conneeUon of the bones. The vymtm of d« 
veini, and that of the arteries. The manner of the eireohdoa 
of the biood described. Nutrition, how performed. The sjnos 
of the nerves. Of the animal spirits, Ik>w made, and how en* 
ployed in muscular motion and sensation. A wise, intel%eit 
Cause inferred from these appearances. 



The pag^n world, to Canaan's realms unknown, 
Where knowledge reign'd, and light celestial shone, 
Lost by degrees their parent Adam's name. 
Forgot their stock, and wonder'd whence they came; 
Ungiiided, in the dark they strove to find. 
With fruitless toil, the source of liumankind. 
The heathen bards, who idle fables dress'd. 
Illusive dreams in mystic verse- express'd. 
And, foes to i\a.\xiT?\ ^\^tvc^ wvd divine, 
in beauteous p\wwi%^ t«\^^^ v\s>k^\wY^\v^>a^\>8,'&s^ 
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In strsdns sublime their different fictions sung*. 
Whence the first parents of our species sprung. 

Prometheus (so some elder poets* say) 
Tempered and formM a paste of purer clay, 
To which, when mingled with the riTer*s stream. 
His artful hand gave human shape and frame ; 
Then, with warm life his figures to insjtire. 
The bold projector stole celestial fire 

While othersf tell us how the human brood 
Ow'd their production to the fruitful wood ; 
How from the laurel and the ash they sprung. 
And infants on the oak Hke acorns hung .* 
TTie crude conceptions press'd the bending trees., 
TiU cherish'd by the sun-beams, by degrees. 
Ripe children dropped on all the soil around. 
Peopled the woods, and overspread the ground. 

Great Jupiter, (so somet were pleas'd to sing) 
Of fisibled g^ds the father and the king. 
The moving prayer of JEacus did grant. 
And into men aiid women tum'd the ant. 

Some§ tell, Deucalion and his Pyrrha threw 
Obdurate stones, which o'er their shoulders flew. 
Then shifting shape received a vital flame. 
And men and women (wondrous change !) became. 
And thus the hard and stubborn race of man 
From animated rock and flint began. 

Now to the learned schools of Greece repair, 
Who Chance the author of the world declare : 
Then judge if wise philosophers excel 
Those idle tales, "which wanton poets tell. 

* See Heslod, Opera et Dies, Hbu i. 

t See VirgU, MadA viii. and JiiTeMi, S«t ti. 

t See Ovid, Uet. liU rii. § S^tc 0^»^t\.\\\», . 
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They say, <at first to living things the earth 
At her formation gave spontaneous birth ; 
When youthful heat was through the glebe diffused, 
Mankind, as well as insects, she produc'd ; 
That genial wombs by parent Chance were form'd 
Adapted to the soil, which, after warm'd 
And cherish'd by the sun's enlivening beam. 
With human offsprings did in embryo teem ; 
These nourished there, a while imprisoned lay, 
rhen broke their yielding bands, and forc'd their 

way; 
The field a crop of reasoning creatures crown'd. 
And crying infants g^vel'd on the ground ; 
A milky store was by the mother earth 
Pour'd from her bosom, to sustain the birth ; 
In strength and bulk increas'd, the earth-bom race 
Could move, and walk, and ready change their place. 
O'er every hill and verdant pasture stray. 
Skip o'er the lawns, and by the rivers play. 
Could eat the tender plant, and by degrees 
Browse on tlic shrubs, and crop the budding trees; 
The fragrant fruit from bending branches shake. 
And with tlie crystal stream their thirst at pleasure 
slake. 

* The eartli by these applauded schools, 'tis said, 
This single crop of men and women bred ; 
W ho grown adult (so Chance it seems enjoin'd) 
Did male and female propagate their kind.* 

This wise account Lucretian sages give. 
Whence our first pai'cnts their descent derive. 

Se\crcly on this subject to dispute. 
And tales so wild, so senseless, to confute, 
"Were w\t\\ "\w^W\ov\^ labour to disgrace 
TJiC schools, ^\\d te^fiotC^ ^^gwvVj ^Oa^ai^, 
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But since, with this of man's original. 
The parts remsuning of their scheme must fall, 
(Yet further to pursue the present theme) 
Behold how vain philosophers may dream. 

Grant, Epicurus, that by casual birth 
Men sprung spontaneous from the fruitful eartli. 
When on the glebe the naked infants lay. 
How were the helpless creatures fed ? You say, 
* The teeming soil did from its breasts exude 
A soft and milky liquor for their food.' 
I will not ask what this apt humour made. 
Nor by what wondrous channels 'twas convey'd j 
For, if we such inquiries make, we know 
Your short reply, 'It happened to be so ;* 
Without assig^ning once a proper cause. 
Or solving questions by mechanic laws. 
To every doubt your answer is the same, 
'It so fell out, and so by chance it came.' 

How shall the new-bom race their food command,. 
Who cannot change their place, or move a hand? 
Grant that the glebe beneath will never drink. 
Nor through its pores let the soft humour sink ; 
Will not the sun with his exhaUng ray 
Defraud the babe, and draw his food away ? 

Since for so long a space the human birth 
Must lie exposed and naked on the earth ; 
Say, could the tender creature, in despite 
Of heat by day, and chilling dews by night. 
In spite of thunder, winds, and hail, and rain, 
And all inclement air, its Ufe maintain ? 

In vain, you say, in earth's primeval state, 
* Sofl was the air, and mild the cold and heat ;* 
For did not then the night succeed the day ? 
The sun, as now, roll through its amvusX'Ws'-. 

Vol. XV K k 
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Tlie* eAccts then on the air must be the same. 
The frosts of winter, and the summer's flame. 

* In the first age, you say, the pregnant g^und' 
With human kind in embryo did abound. 
And pour'd her offspring on the soil around !• 
But tell us, Epicurus, why the field 
Did never nnce one human harvest yield P 
And why we never see one ripening birth 
Heave in the glebe» and struggle through the earth ' 

Vou say, that * when the earth was fVesh and 
While her prohfic' energy was strong, [youngv 

A race of men she in her bosom bred. 
And all the fields with infant people spread ; 
But that first birth her streng^ did so exhaust. 
The genial mother so much vigour lost, 
'i'hat, wasted now by age, in vain we hope 
She should again bring forth a human crop.' 

Mean time, she's not with labour so much worn, 
But she can still the hills with woods adorn. 
See, from her fertile bosom how she pours . 
Verdant conceptions, and, refresh'd with showers,! 
Covers the field with corn, and paints the meac 

with flowers. 
See, her tall sons, the cedar, oak, and pine. 
The fragrant myrtle, and the juicy vine. 
Their parent's imdecaying strength declare. 
Which with fresh labour, and unwearied care. 
Supplies new plants, her losses to repair. 
Then, since the earth retains her fruitful power 
To procreate plants, the forest to restore ; 
Say, why to nobler animals alone 
Should she be feeble, and unfruitful grown ? 
After one birO^s^Ae ce«fi?A.TvQ.lt.o be young. 
The fflebe was«\lcc^3\eTv^,V>^ftTsvwi^5Su'«'»^^^^xw^. 
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Could she at once ikde in her perfect blooni» 
Waste all her spirits, and her wealth consume P 

Grant that her vigour might in part decrease. 
From like productions must she ever cease ? 
To form a race she might have still inclined. 
Though of a monstrous, or a dwarfish kind. 
Why did she never, by one crude essay. 
Imperfect lines and rudiments display ? 
In some succeeding ages had been found 
A leg or arm unfinish'd in the g^oimd ; 
And sometimes in the fields might ploughing swains 
Ttim up soil bones, and break unfashion'd veins. 
But grant the earth was lavish of her power. 
And spent at once her whole prolific store ; 
Would not so long a rest new vigour give. 
And all her first fertility revive ? 
Learn, Epicurus, of the' experienc'd swain. 
When frequent wounds have worn the' impoverish'd 

plain: 
Let him a wliile the furrow not molest. 
But leave the glebe to heavenly dews and rest; 
If then he till and sow the harrow'd field. 
Will not the soil a plenteous harvest yield ? 

The sun, by you, Lucretius, is assigned 
The other parent of all humankind. 
But does he ever languish or decay ? 
Does he not equal influence display. 
And pierce the plains with the same active ray ? 
If then the glebe, warm'd with the solar flame. 
Men once produced, it still should be the same. 

You say, ' the sun's prolific beams can form 
The' industrious ant, the gaudy fly, and worm; 
Can make each plant, and tree, the gardener's care, 
Bende their lesLves, their proper Vna&c\A\>««x \ . 
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Then nugfat llie lieaFeiii^ in sooie peenfiir gbiA^ 
Or lucky aqieet, beaits ind men cre«te.* 
But lite inqmren hj iMr giMMs find 

That erety insect of eadi Afferent kn4 
In its own egg^ cheet^d by tlie Mlar nyi^ 

Organs isroly'd and kteot life ^qilaja : 

This troth, discoveHd by ssgacions art^ 

Does all Lncretian airogance siibT«it. 

Proud wits^ your firenzy own^ and» nt f i f <— * 

By reason's force, be now for ercr dual). 

If, learned Epicnms, we allow 
Our race to earth primeval b^ng owe^ 
How did she male and female sexea ftaae? 
Say, if from fertnne this distinction cana ? 
Or did the conscious parent then fo g eaae ' 
By one concep6on she should barren be^ 
And therefore, wisely provident, desig^'d 
Prolific pairs to propagate the kind; 
That, thus preserv'd, the godlike race of man 
Might not expire ere yet it scarce began ? 

Since, by these various arguments^ 'tis dear 
The teeming mould did not our parents bear; 
By more severe inquiries, let us trace 
The origin and source of human race. 

T think, I move, I therefore know I am ; 
While I have been, I still have been the aame^ 
Since, from an infant, I a man became. 
But though I am, few circhng years are gon^ 
Since I in nature's roll wss quite unknown. 
Then, since 'tis plain i have not always been, 
I ask, from whence my being could begin f 
I did not to myself existence give, 
JN'or from myseVf the secK.! ^ower receive, 
Bv which 1 reaaon, %»i^i ^XsM^iskWN^ 
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I did not build this frame, nor do I know 

The hidden springs from whence my motions flow. 

If I had form'd myself, I had designM 
A stronger body, and a wiser mind. 
From sorrow free, nor liable to pain ; 
My passions should obey, and reason reign. 
Nor could my being from niy parents flow. 
Who neither did the parts or structure know. 
Did not my mind or body understand. 
My sex determine, nor my shape command : 
Had they desig^'d and rsus'd the curious frame, 
Inspir'd my branching veins with vital flame, 
Fashion'd the heart, and hoUow channels made. 
Through which the circUng streams of life are play'd; 
Had they the organs of my senses wrought. 
And form'd the wondrous principle of thought ; 
Their artful work they must have better known, 
Explain'd its springs, and its contrivance shown. 

If they could make, they might preserve me too. 
Prevent my fears, or dissipate my woe. 
When long in sickness languishing I lay. 
They, with compassion touched, did mourn and pray; 
To soothe my pain, and mitigate my grief. 
They swd kind thifigs, yet brought me no relief. 
But whatsoever cause my being gave. 
The Power that made me, can its creature save. 

If to myself I did not being give* 
Nor from immediate parents did receive ; 
It could not from my predecessors flow. 
They, than my parents, could not more bestow. 
Should we the long depencHng scale ascend 
Of sons and fathers, will it never end ? 
If 'twill, then must we through the order run 
To some one man, whose beu^^ ntf w>at.^BMw-. 
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If that one iMtti wmwemfikenul, wk§i 
Did he, siiice iiidipeiideiit» erer & if 
If from himtelf hb own existence 
The cause, that could deitroy his bcin|^ 

To seek my maker, thus in vain I trace 
The whole aaccesave chain of honMa noc^ 
Bewilder'd I mj author cannot findb 
Till some First Cause, some Self-cxisteait 
Who fonn'd, and rules all nature^ is asiign^L 

When first the womb did die crude ei^ajFtMl 
What shap'd the perts? iiTiat iliil Ihi FiiJii ii^r 
O'er the whole workin secret did piwsidc^ . iv. 
Give quickening 'vigour, and esck flMtimi giMtf 
What kindled in the dark the vital ttm^ . 
And, ere the heart was lbrm'd» patkPA^ fa* #s 

reddening stream? • .i ■■.' v 

Then for the heart the iqptest fi hiui ■ Umgy . ^ . - - 
And in the breast tiie' impulsive eagiae haaigf 
Say, what the various bones so wisely ww mg ht ? 
How was their frame to such perfection brought^. 
What did their figures for thdor uses fit» 
Their number ^x, and joints adapted knit; 
And made them all in that just order standi 
Which motion, strength, and otHament, demand? 
Wliat for the sinews spun so strong^a threap j 

The curious loom to weave the muscles ^Head; 
Did the nice strings of tended membnmea driO^ 
And perforate the nerve with so much skill. 
Then with the active stream the dark recesses fill? 
The purple mazes of the veins display'd^ 
And all the' arterial pipes in order lakl^ 
What gave the bounding cuirent to the bloody 
And to and £ro coikNt:^^d^*^T«itiL«a ftood? 
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The living fabric now in pieces take, 
Of every part due observation make ; 
All which such art discover, so conduce 
To beauty, vigx)ur, and each destin'd use ; 
The atheist, if to search for truth inclined. 
May in himself his full conviction find. 
And from his body teach his erring mind. 

When the crude embryo careful Nature breeds, 
See how she works, and how her work proceeds ; 
Wlule through the mass her energy she darts. 
To free and swell the complicated parts, 
'Which only does unravel and untwist 
Tlie' envelop'd limbs, that previous there exist. 
And as each vital speck, in which remains 
The* entire, but rumpled animal, contains 
Org^s perplex'd, and clues of twining veins; . 
So every fatus bears a sacred hoard. 
With sleeping, unexpanded issue stor'd ; 
Which numerous, but unquicken'd progeny, 
Clasp'd and inwrapt within each other He : 
Engendering heats these one by one unbind. 
Stretch their small tubes, and hamper'd nerves uiir 

wind: 
And thus, when time shall drain each magazine. 
Crowded with men unborn, unripe, unseen, 
Nor yet of parts unfolded ; no increase 
Can follow, all proHtic power must cease. 

The' elastic spirits, which remain at rest 
In the straight lodgings of the brain compressed. 
While by the ambient womb's enlivening heat, 
Cheer'd and awaken'd, first themselves dilate ; 
Then qucikcn'd and expanded every way, 
The genial labourers all their force display .- 
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They now begin to work the wondrous frame. 
To shape the parts, and raise the ntal flanie; 
For when the* extended fibres of the brain 
Thrir active guests no longer can restrain. 
The y backward spring, which due eflbrt compels 
The labouring spirits to forsake their cells; 
The spirits thus exploded from their seat. 
Swift from the head to the next pans retreat 
Force their admission, and their p:issage beat ; 
Their tours around the* unopen'd mass they take^ 
And bv a thousand wavs their mroads niakc. 
Till there reasted thev their race inflect. 
And back»k*ard to their source their >K*a3~ direct. 
Thus, with a steady and alternate toil. 
They issue from, and to the head recoil ; 
By which their plastic function they discluu'ge. 
Extind their channels, and their tracts enlarpCi 
For, bv the swifi excursions which thev make. 
Still sallying from the brain, and leaping back. 
They pierce the nervous hbre, bore ilie vein. 
And stretch the' arterial channels wliich contain 
The various streams of life, that to and fro 
Through dark meanders undirected flow ; 
The- inspected c^ this gradual change betravs. 
To which the brooding hen expanding heat convoys 

The beating heart, demanded tirst for use. 
Is the first muscle nature does produce ; 
1) \ this impulsive engine's constant aid. 
The tepid floods are eveiy way convey'd : 
And did not nature's care at first provide 
The active heart, to push the circling tide» 
All progress to her work would be denied. 
The salient point, so ^t^xvs c'^^^i\!e^ Iveart. 
"^hap'd and suspeiiAfcd'«\N^«aNa3L\sv^vt\. 
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By turns dikted, and by turns comprcss'd, 
Ezpeb and entertains the purple guest ; 
it sends from out its left contracted side 
Into the' arterial tube its vital pride ; 
Which tube, prolonged but little from its source. 
Parts its wide trunk, and takes a double course. 

One channel to the head its way directs, 
One to the inferior limbs its path inflects : 
Both smaller by degrees, and smaller g^w, 
And on the paits, through which they branching 
A thousand secret subtle pipes bestow ; 
Frmn which, by numerous convolutions wound. 
Wrapt with the attending nerve, and twisted round. 
The complicated knots and kernels rise. 
Of various figures, and of various size. 
The' arterial ducts, when thus involv'd, produce 
Unnumber'd glands, and of important use ; 
But after, as they further progress make. 
The appellation of a vein they take ; 
For though the' arterial pipes themselves extend 
In smallest branches, yet they never end : 
The same continued circling channels run 
Back to the heart, where iirat their course begun. 

The heart, as said, from its contractive cave, 
On the left side, ejects the bounding wave ; 
Exploded thus, as splitting channels lead, 
Upward it springs, or downward is convey'd ; 
The crimson jets with force elastic thrown 
Ascend, and climb the mind's imperial throne ; 
Arterial streams through the soft brain diffuse. 
And water all its fields with vital dews ; 
From this o'erflowing tide the curious brain 
Does through its pores the purer spirits strain ; 
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AVhich to its inmost seats their passage make. 
Whence their dark rise the' extended sinews take; 
^^ ith all their mouths the nerves these spirits drink, 
Which through the cells of the fine strainer nnk; 
I'liese all the channeled fibres every way 
For motion and sensation sull convey. 
The g-reatest portion of the' arterial blood. 
By the close structure of the parts withstood* 
M'hosc narrow meshes stop the grosser Hood, 
By apt canals and furrows in the brain. 
Which here discharge the office of a vein. 
Invert their current, and the heart reg^n. 

The shooting streams, which through smother rosd 
The beating engine downward did explode. 
To all the' inferior parts descend, and lave 
The members with their circulating wave : 
To make the* arterial treasure move as slow. 
As nature's ends demand, the channels grow 
Siill more contracted, as they further go : 
Besides, the glands, which o*er the body spread 
Fine complicated clues of nervous thread, 
Involv'd, and twisted with the' arterial duct, 
The rapid motion of the blood obstruct : 
These labyrinths the circhng current stay 
For noble ends, which after we display. 
Soon as the blood has p:iss'd the winding wavs, 
And various turnings of the wondrous maze, 
Frv^ni the entangled knot of vessels freed. 
It runs its vital race with greater speed; 
And from the parts and members most remote, 
By tluse canals the streams ai'c backward/ 
brouj;:lit, [wrougluji 

Which arc o? vVivwcvct c.o^Jia wid fewer fibres. 



ilets strains *% 
by the veins > 
ill contains ; J 
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Till all tbe confluent rills their current join. 

And in the ample porta-Vein combine. 

This larger channel by a thousand roads 

Bnters the Hver, and its store unloads ; 

Which from that store by proper inlets strains 

The yellow dreg^ and sends them 

To the larger cistern, which the gall 

Then to the vein we cava name, the blood 

Calls in the scatter'd streams, and re-collects the 

flood. 
As when the Thames advances through the plain. 
With his fresh waters to dilute the main ; 
He turns and winds amidst the flowery meads. 
And now contracts, and now his water spreads ; 
Here in a course direct he forward tends. 
There to his head his waves retorted bends : 
See; now the sportive flood in two divides 
His silver tnun, now with uniting tides 
ile wanton clasps the intercepted soil. 
And forms witli erring streams the reedy isle ; 
At length collecting all his wateiy band. 
The ocean to augment, he leaves the land. 
So the red currents in their secret maze 
f n various rounds through dark meanders pass. 
Till all assembled in the cava vein. 
Bring to the heart's right side their crimson train^ 
Which now compress'd with force elastic drives 
The flood, that through the secret passes strives; 
rhc road that to the lungs this store transmits 
Into unnumber'd narrow channels splits ; 
The venal blood crowds through the winding wajTs, 
And through the tubes the broken tide conveys 
Those numerous streams, their rosy beauty gone« 
Poor by expense, and faint witkx\a\iwit ^wjwcs 
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Arc in the lun^ enrich'd^ which reinspire 
I'hc languid liquors, and restore their fire. 

The large arterial ducts that thither lead, ) 
By wliich the blood is from the heart convey'd r 
Through either lobe ten thousand branGhea 
spread. ) 

Hei'c its bright stream the bouniUng current pails, 
And through the various passes swiftly darts, 
Kach subtile pipe, each winding channel, fills 
W'itli sprightly liquors, and with purple rills ; 
The pipe, distinguished by its grisly ring^ 
To cherish life aerial pasture brings, 
Wliich the soft breathing lungs with gentle force 
Constant embrace by turns, by turns divorce; 
The springy air this nitrous food impels 
'i'hrough all the spungy parts and bladder'd cells, 
And with dilating breath the vital billows swells 
The' admitted nitre agitates the flood. 
Revives its fire, and rc-ferments the blood. 
Behold, the streams now change their languid blue, 
Regain their glory, and their flame renew ; 
M ith scarlet honours re-adorn'd, tlie tide 
liCaps on, and, bright witli more tlian Tynan pride. 
Advances to the heart, and fills the cave 
On the left side, which the first motion gave ; 
Now through the same involved arterial ways. 
Again the' exploded jets the' impulsive engine plays 

No sons of wisdom could this current trace. 
Or of the' Tonic, or Italic race : 
From thee, Democritus, it lay conceal'd. 
Though yielding nature much to tliee reveal'd 
Thougii with the curious knife thou didst invade 
Her dark recesses, and hast oft display 'd 



rl 
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The crimson mazes, and the hollow road, 
"Which to the heart conveys the refluent blood. 
It was to thee, great Stag3rrite, unknown. 
And thy preceptor* of divine renown. 
Learning did ne'er this secret truth impart 
To the Greek masters of the healing art. 
*Twas by the Coan'sf piercing eye unview'd. 
And did attentive Galen's search elude. 

Thou, wondrous Harvey ! whose immortal fame^ 
By thee instructed, grateful schools proclaim ; 
Thou, Albion's pride ! didst first the winding way. 
And circling life's dark labyrinth display^ ; 
Attentive fbom the heart thou didst pursue 
The starting flood, and keep it still in view ; 
Till thou with rapture saw'st the channels bring 
The purple currents back, and form the vital ring. 

See, how the human animal is fed. 
How nourishment is wrought, and how convey'd : 
The mouth, with proper faculties endued. 
First entertains, and then divides the food ; 
Two adverse rows of teeth the meat prepare. 
On which the glands fermenting juice confer ; 
Nature has various tender muscles plac'd. 
By which the artful gullet is embrac'd ; 
Some the long funnel's curious mouth extend^ 
Throagh which ingested meats with ease descend -, 
Other confederate pairs for nature's use 
Contract the fibres, and the twitch produce. 
Which gfently pushes on the grateful food 
To the wide stonkach, by its hollow road : 

* Plato. t Hipprocratet. 

X Dr. Hanrej pablidied his doctrine or the cirenhitioTi of ti^ 
Hood in 18M, and lived to lee k anWenaUy received. 
Voz. XF. L 1 
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That this long road may unobstructed go. 
As it descends, it bores the midrifFthpoogh : 
The large recevier for concoction made 
Behold amidst the warmest bowels laid ; 
The spleen to this, and to the adverse side 
The glowing liver's comfort is applied ; 
Beneath, the pancreas has its proper seat. 
To cheer its neighbour, and augment its heat ; 
More to assist it for its destin'd use. 
This ample bag is stor'd with active juice. 
Wliich can with ease subdue, with ease unbind. 
Admitted meats of every different kind ; 
This powerfid ferment, mingling with the parts. 
The leaven'd mass to milky chyle converts ; 
The stomach's fibres this concocted food. 
By their contraction's gentie force, exclude. 
Which by the mouth on the right side descends 
Through the wide pass, which from that mouth 

depends ; 
In its progression soon the laboured chyle 
Receives the confluent rills of bitter bile. 
Which by the liver sever'd from the blood, ") 

And striving through the gall-pipe, here unload C 
Their yellow streams, more to refine the flood ; J 
The complicated glands, in various ranks 
Disposed along the neighbouring channel's banks. 
By constant weeping mix their watery store 
With the chyle's current, and dilute it more ; 
Tlie' intestine roads, inflected and inclin'd, 
111 various convolutions turn and wind, 
That these meanders may the progress stay, *\ 
And the descending chyle by this delay v. 

May through live mUky vessels find its way. j 
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Whose little mouths m the large channel's side 
Suck in the flood, and drink the cheering tide : 
These numerous veins (such is the curious frame !) 
Receive the pure insinuating stream : 
But no corrupt or dreggy parts admit. 
To form the blood, or feed the limbs unfit ; 
llie' intestine spiral fibres these protrude. 
And from the winding tubes at length exclude. 

Observe, these small canals conspire to make 
With all their treasure one capacious lake. 
Whose common receptacle entertains 
The' united streams of all the lacteal veins. 
Hither the rills of water are convey'd 
In curious aqueducts by nature laid. 
To carry all the Uropid humour strain'd. 
And from the blood divided by the gland ; 
Which mingling currents with the milky juice 
Makes it more apt to flow, more fit for use ; 
These liquors, which the wide receiver fill, 
Prepa^'d with labour, and refin'd with skill. 
Another course to distant parts begin. 
Through roads tliat stretch along the back within ; 
This useful channel, lately known, ascends^ 
And in the vein near the left shoulder ends. 
Which there unloads its wealth, that with the blood 
Now flows in one incorporated flood ; 
Soon by the vein 'tis to the heart convey'd. 
And is by that elastic engine play'd 
Into the lungs, whence, as describ'd before. 
It onward springs, and makes the wondrous tour. 

Now all the banks the branching river laves 
With dancing streams, and animated waves ; 
New florid honours and gay youth bestows, 
ViSimng vital vigour where It {U>'9r%\ 
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Supplies fi^eah spirits to the living frame. 
And kindles in the eyes a brighter flame ; 
Muscles impair'd receive new fibrous thready 
And every bone is with rich marrow fed ; 
Nature revives, cheer'd with the wealthy tide, 
And life regal'd displays its purple pride. 

But how the wondrous distribution's made. 
How to each part its proper food convey'd ; 
How fibrous strings for nourishment are wrong;hf, 
By what conveyance to the muscles brought ; 
How rang'd for motion, how for beauty mix'd ; 
With vital cement how the' extremes are fix'd ; 
How they ag^ee in various ways to join 
In a transverse, a strsught, and crooked line ; 
Here lost in wonder we adoring stand ! "^ 

With rapture own the wise Director's hand, > 
Who Nature made, and does her works command. J 

Let us howe'er the tlieme as far pursue. 
As leam'd observers know, or think they do. 

Mix'd witli the blood in the same circling tide, 
Tlie rills nutritious through the vessels ghde : 
Those pipes, still lessening as tliey further pass, 
Retard the progress of the flowing mass. 
The glands, that nature o'er the body spreads. 
All artfid knots of various hollow threads. 
Which lymphx ducts, on artery, nerve, and vein, 
Involv'd and close together wound, contain. 
Make yet the motion of the streams more slow, 
Whicli through those mazes intricate must flow : 
And hence it comes, the intemipted blood 
Distends its channels with its swelling flood ; 
Those channels, turgid with the' obstructive tide,") 
Stretch their sm^\ Vvo\c^ 'Axvd YMike their meshes > 
Uy skilful natvkxe Tp\^Tc?<iL qtv cNcrj iv^^. \:¥rAfc^\ 
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Mean time, the laboured chyle pervades the pores 

In all the' arterial perforated shores ; 

The ligtiid food, which through those passes strives^ 

To every part just reparation ^ves ; 

Through holes of various figures various juice 

Insinuates, to serve for natuie's use. 

See softer fibres to the flesli are sent. 

While the thin membrane finer strings augpment ; 

The tough and strong are on the sinews Isdd, 

And to the bones the harder are conveyM , 

But what the mass nutritious does divide. 

To different parts the different portions g^ide. 

What makes them aptly to the Umbs adhere. 

In youth augment them, and in ag^e repair. 

The deepest search could never yet declare. 

Nor less contrivance, nor less curious art. 
Surprise and please in every other part. 
See, how the nerves, with equal wisdom made. 
Arising from the tender bndn, pervade. 
And secret pass in psurs, the channel'd bone. 
And thence advance through paths and roads un« 
Form'd of the finest comphcated thread, [known; 
These numerous cords are through the body spread; 
A thousand branches from each trunk they send. 
Some to the limbs, some to the bowels tend ; 
Some in straight lines, some in transverse, are found. 
One forms a crooked figure, one a round ; 
The entrails these embrace in spiral stringy 
Those clasp the' arterial tubes in tender ring^s 
Hie tendons some compacted close produce. 
And some thin fibres for the skin diffuse. 

These subtle channels (such is every nerve !) 
For vital functions, sense, and motion serve % 
tockided apiiita through th^ secret tosA 
Fgaa to Mad tiro, as through the 'veHxA>i)ix<&^^V^^'« 

L12 
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Some to the heart adyancing take their way. 
Which move and make the beating muscle pUy; 
Part to the spleen, part to the liver, flows. 
These to the lungs, and to the stomach those ; 
Tliey help to labour and concoct the food, 
Keiine the chyle, and animate the blood ; 
Exalt the ferments, and the strainers ud» 
That, by a constant separation made. 
They may a due economy maintain. 
Exclude the noxious parts, the gt>od retjun. 

Yet we these wondrous functions ne'er perceivef 
Functions, by which we move, by which we lire; 
Unconscious we these motions never heed. 
Whether they err, or by just laws proceed. 

But otlier spirits, ffovem'd by the will. 
Shoot through their tracks, and distant muscles fill: 
This Sovereign by his arbitrary nod 
liestrains, or sends his ministers abroad ; 
Swift and obedient to his high command. 
They stir a finger, or they lift a hand ; 
They tune our voices, or they move our cyesj 
By these we walk, or from the ground arise ; 
By these we turn, by these the body bend ; 
Contract a limb at pleasure, or extend. 
And tliough these spirits, which obsequious go. 
Know not the paths through which they ready flow, 
Nor can our mind instruct tlicm in their way. 
Of all their roads as ignorant as they ; 
Yet seldom erring, they attain their end. 
And reach that single part, which we intend ; 
Unguided they a just distinction make. 
This muscle swell, and leave the other slack ; 
And when lYie\t fctt^ \>kV\s>OTvVi q\: that inflects, 
Our will the xat^fivtt^ oixXi^Snri^ ^a£x«^i\&\ 
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While nature with full streng^ thy sinews araiB, 
Glows in thy checks, and triumphs in her charms ', 
Indulge thy instincts, and intent on ease 
With ravisliing delight thy senses please. 

Since no hlack clouds dishonour now the sky. 
No winds, but balmy genial zephjTs, fly; 
Bager embark, and to the' inviting gale 
Thy pendants loose, and spread thy silken sail ; 
Sportive advance, on pleasure's wanton tide, 
Through flowery scenes, diflus'd on either side. 

See how the hours their painted wings display. 
And draw, like hamessM doves, the smiUng day ! 
Shall this glad spring, when active ferments climb. 
These months, the fairest progeny of time. 
The brightest parts in all duration's train. 
Ask thee to seize thy bUss, and ask in vain ? 
To their prevailing smiles thy heart resign. 
And wisely make the proffer'd blessings thine. 
Near some fair river, on reclining land, 
Alidst gloves and fountains let thy palace stand; 
Let Parian walls unrivall'd pomp display. 
And gilded towers repel augmented day ; 
Let porphyry pillars in high rows uphold 
The azure roof, enricii'd with veins of gold ; 
And the fair creatures of the sculptor's art 
Part grace tliy palace, and thy garden part ; 
Here let the scentfiil spoils of opening flowers 
Breathe from thy citron walks and jasmine bowers ; 
Hesperian blossoms in thy bosom smell ; 
Let all Arabia in thy garments dwell. 

That costly banquets and delicious feasts 
May crown tiiy table, to regale thy guests. 
Ransack the hills, and eveiy park and wood** 
The hke unpeople^ and despoW tke ^oq^*« 
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BOOK VII. 



THE ARGUlfENT. 

The intraductjoii, in imitation of King Solonum*t ironictl 
c* nvioni to the libertiDe. The Creator anerted, from the eontem- 
iriation of animals. Of th^ tenie of heating, laiting, smciKnihaDd 
etpt^i^Uy of tetring. Of the nobler opentioo* of aninab, com- 
monly eiUed inftinctt. The Creatot demonatrated &rthrr, finm 
the eontempbitioD of human understanding, nnd the perftetiow 
of the mind. Thtr vigour and twiftn- n of thongltt. Snaple po^ 
ception. Reflection. Of tht* mind t power of abstracting, anil* 
ing. and separating ideas. Of the f<icnlty of reasoning, or d» 
ducing one proposition froiu two others. The power of human 
understanding, in inventing skilful worlu, and n other instanem. 
The niind^s lelf-deterinining ^ower, or freedom of choice. Her 
power of ell cting an end, aiid choouug means to attaiu that end. 
Of coBtrolling t)ur appetites, rcj*^ring ^ leasures and choosing 
pain, want, and death itself, in hopes of happiness in a d'u- 
cant unknown state of life. The conclusion: being a short re> 
capitulation of the whole ; with a hymn to the Ceeator of the 
world. 



While rosy youth in perfect bloom maintains, 
Thoug-htless of age, and ignorant of pains ; 
While from the heart rich streams with vigour spring, 
Bound through their roads, and dance their vital ring; 
And spirits, swift as sun-beams through the skies, 
part through l\\y ivtT\^^ 2j\d sparkle in thy eyes ; 



His sword unpunished criminals defy, 
Nov by his thunder does the tyrant did^ 
While Heaven's adorers, press'd with want and pain» 
Their unrewarded innocence maintain. 
See his right hand he unextended keeps. 
Though long provok'd, the* unactive vengeance 
sleeps. 

Hence we a world succeeding this infer. 
Where he his justice will assert; prepare 
To stand arraign'd before his awful bar. 
Where wilt thou hide thy ignominious head ? 
Shuddering with horror, what hast thou to plead } 
Despairing wretch ! he'll frown thee from his throne. 
And by his wrath will make his being known. 

Yet more Religion's empire to support. 
To push the foe, and make our last eflfbrt ; 
Let beings with attention be review'd. 
Which, not alone with vital power endued, 
Can move themselves, can organized perceive 
The various strokes which various objects give 
By laws mechanic canXucretius tell 
How living creatures see, or hear, or smell ? 
How is the image to the sense convey*d ? 
On the tun'd organs how the impulse made? 
How, and by wMch more noble part, the brain 
Perceives th' idea, can their schools explain? 
'Tis clear, in that superior seat alone 
The judgfe of objects has her secret throne ; 
Since, a limb sever'd by the wounding steel. 
We still may pain, as in that member, feel. 

Mark how the spirits watchful in the ear 
Seize undulating sounds, and catch the voeal air, 
Observe how oti^ers, that the tongue poweta^ 
Which atdts of mrioas shape Mid nie Viu^Ttiss 



Fmm thtir affceteil fibtv« itpward dart, 
Anil iliffpr* tiiatcB by dilTi^rrnt utrokcit 
Rcrawk, how thoA, which m the nostril dwetVl 
Tliut arrfiJ OTgnn deHin'd for the miel]. 
By vapours mov'd, tlieir pnOBagc upirai'd tak^ 
And accnts unpleuHit or deli^ttul miikc. 
if ill Uie tongue, the nostril, und the ear, 

Vo skill, DO wisdom, no design atn'*='^! 

Lucretjufls! next regard Ihe curiuux t^ei 

Can you no art, no prudence, thei'i; dcMl7 ^ 

By your medianic pruiciplen, iJi vain 

The sense of sight yoii labour to expljun. 

Vou say, from aU the objects of tlic eye 

Thin colour'd fepca nniiitcrrupti-d fly .- 

As wandering gtiiwtB (so andent puieH IvignJ 

Skim tlirdugh tile air, and sweep the' iniern^ ^ 

So tliese lig-bt 15^"'^=' *'<'*'" ''? '''J' "■"* "'B^^ 

But undi^coTcr'd till betmy'd by Uglit. M 

Hut can corpoi-eal forms n ilb so much e:L-^c 
Meet in their fligfat * thousand imli^i. 
And yet no confiict, no colMve force. 
Break their thin texture, and disturb their coursef 
What fix'd their parts, and made them so cohere 
That they the picture of the object wear I ■' 

What is the ih^M, that from a bod^ flies? -j 

What moTe^ what propagatea, what multiplier C 
And paints one image in a thousand eyea ? j 

When to the eye the crowding figurea pass. 
How in a point can all posseis a plac«. 
And he diatinguiah'd in such narrow space 
Since all perception in the brain is made, 
(Thoi^h where and how was never yet diqilay'd) 

And uoce bo sieal a &4i»n«« \ve&\>«,\»cen. 

The cyc-VwUf m^ ^« mbX <A KiTue-wS&axt-. 
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While in the eye the' arrested object stjiyg, 
Tell, what the* idea to the brain conveys ? 

You say, the spirits in the optic nerve, 
Mov*d by the intercepted image, serve 
To bear the' impression to the brain, and g^ve 
The stroke by which the object we perceive. 

How does the brain, touch'd with a different' 
stroke, 
The whale distinguish from the marble rock ? 
Pronounce this tree a cedar, that an oak ? 
Can spirits weak, or strdnger blows ezpresa^ 
One body greater, and another less P 
How do they make us space and distance know ? 
At once distinct a thousand objects show ? 

Lucretians ! now proceed ; contemplate all 
The nobler actions of the animal. 
Which instinct some, some lower reason, call. 
Say, what contexture did by chance arrive, ' 
Which to brute creatures <Ud tliat instinct pvc. 
Whence they at sight discern and dread their foe, 
Their food chstinguish, and their phymc know ? 
By which the lion learns to hunt his prey. 
And the weak herd to fear and fly away ? 
The birds contrive inimitable nests ? 
And dens are haunted by the forest-beasts ? 
Whence some in subterranean dwellings hide. 
These in the rocks, and those in woods abide ? 
Whence timorous beasts, through hills and lawns 
By artful shifts the ravening foe elude ? [pursued, 

What various wonders may obervers see 
In a small insect, the sagacious bee ! 
Mark, how the little untaught builders square 
llieir rooms, and in the dark their lod^w^-t^^^x'^. 

Vor.. \V. M m 
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Nature's mechanics, tliey unwearied strive, 
And fill witli curious labyrinths the hive. 
See, what bright strokes of architectui'e shine 
Through the whole frame, what beauty, what design! 
Kuch odoriferous cell, and waxen tower. 
The yellow pillage of the rifled flower, 
>Ias twice three sides, the only figure fit 
I'o which the labourers may their stores commit, 
Without the loss of matter, or of room. 
In all the wondrous structure of the comb. 
N^ext view, spectator, with admiring eyes, 
in what just order all the* apartments rise : 
So regular their equal sides cohere. 
The' adapted angles so each other bear. 
That, by mechanic rules refin'd and bold. 
They are at once upheld, at once uphold. 
Does not this skill ev'n vie with reason's reach? 
(3 an Euclid more, can more Palladio, teach ? 
Kacli verdant hiJl the' industrious chemists climb, 
Extract the riches of the blooming tliyme. 
And, provident of winter long before, [store; 

They stock their caves, and hoard their flowery 
ti\ peace they rule their state with prudent care, 
Wisely defend, or wage offensive war. 
?.lLiro, these wonders off'er'd to his thought. 
Felt his known ardour, and tlie rapture caught; 
'L'hcn rais'd liis voice, and, in immortal lays, 
X)ii} luijh as heaven the insect-nation raise.* 

If, Epicurus, this whole artful frame 
Pncs not a wise Creator's hand proclaim, 
To view the intellectual world advance; 
Is tliis the creature too of fate or chance P 
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Turn on itself thy godlike reason's ray. 

Thy mind contemplate, and its powers survey. 

What hig-h perfections grace the human mind. 
In flesh imprisoned, and to earth oonfin'd ! 
What vigour has she ! what a piercing sight ! 
Strong as the winds, and sprightly as the light ! 
She moves unwearied as the active fire, 
And, like the flame, her flights to heaven aspire : 
By day, her thoughts in never ceasing streams 
Flow clear ; by night, they strive in troubled dreams. 
She draws ten thousand landscapes in the brain, 
Dresses of airy forms an endless train. 
Which all her intellectual scenes prepare. 
Enter by turns the stage, and disappear. 
To the remoter regions of the sky 
Her swift-winged thought can in a moment fly ; 
Climb to the heights of Heaven to be employ'd 
In viewing thence the' interminable void ; 
Can look beyond the stream of time, to see 
The stagnant ocean of eternity. 
Thoughts in an instant through tl\e zodiac run, 
-A year's long journey for the labouring sun ; 
Then down they shoot, as swift as darting light, 
Nor can opposing clouds retard their flight ; 
Through sub terrranean vaults with ease they sweep. 
And search the hidden wonders of the deep. 

When man with reason dignified is born» 
No images his naked mind adorn ; 
No sciences or arts enrich his brain, 
Nor fancy yet displays her pictured train : 
He no innate ideas can discern. 
Of knowledge destitute, though apt to learn. 
Our intellectual, hke the body's eye. 
Whilst In the womb, no object caw AewctN % 
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Yet is disposed to entertain the lig'ht. 

And judge of things when offer'd to the sight. 

"When objects tlirough the senses passage gain, 

And fill with various imagery the brain. 

The' ideas, which the mind does thence perceive, 

To think, and know, the first occasion give. 

Did she not use tlie senses* ministr}'. 

Nor ever taste, or smell, or hear, or see. 

Could she possessed of power perceptive be ? 

Wretches, who sightless into being came. 

Of light or colour no idea iVame. 

Then grant a man his being did commence. 

Denied by Nature each external sense, 

Thes^ ports unopen'd, diffident we guess. 

The' unconscious soul no image could possess ; 

Though what in such a state the restless train 

Of spirits would produce, we ask in vain. 

The mind proceeds, and to reflection goes. 

Perceives she does perceive, and knows she knowb , 

Reviews her acts, and does from thence conclude 

She is with reason and with choice endued. 

From individuals of distinguished kind, 
By her abstracting faculty, the mind 
Precisely general natures can conceive. 
And birth to notions universal give ; 
The various modes of things distinctly shows 
A pure respect, a nice relation knows, [flows? 
And sees whence each respect and each relation 
By her abstracting power in pieces takes 
The mix'd and compound whole, which Nature 

makes ; 
On objects of the senses she refines, 
Bclnj^s by "NalwTe: «\c\>^y^\.^C^ S^cvvtv^, 
A nd severs c\via\v\Avi% \n\v\Oa N\vi.\. Qttv«^vc\e,s. 
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The mind, from things repugnant, some respects 
In which their natures are alike selects, 
And can some diflTerence and unlikeness see 
In things which seem entirely to agree : 
She does distinguish here, and there unite ; 
The mark of judgment that, and this of wit. 
As she can reckon, separate, and compare. 
Conceive what order, rude, proportion, are, 
So from one thought she still can more infer ; 
Maxim from maxim can by force express, 
And make discovered truths associate truths confess : 
On plain foundations, which our reason lays^ 
She can stupendous frames of science raise ; 
Notion on notion built wiU towering rise. 
Till the' intellectual fabrics reach the skies ; 
The mathematic axioms, which appear 
By scientific demonstration clear, 
The master-builders on two pillars rear : 
From two plain problems by laborious thought 
Is all the wondrous superstructure wrought. 

The soul, as mentioned, can herself inspect, 
By acts reflex can view her acts direct ; 
A task too hard for sense ; for though the eye 
Its own reflected image can descry. 
Yet it ne'er saw the sight by which it sees. 
Vision can show no colour'd images. 

The mind's tribunal can reports reject 
Made by the senses, and their faults correct ; 
The magnitude of distant stars it knows, 
"Which erring sense, as twinkling tapers, shows : 
Crooked the shape our cheated eye believes. 
Which through a double medium it receives ; 
Superior mind does a right judgment make, 
Declares its stndght, and meiv^ \\i<& ^^0^\»!c«^s^^« 

Mm2 
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WliLire dwells tliis sovereign arbitrary soul. 
Which does the human animal control. 
Inform each part, and agitate the whole ? 
0*cr ministerial senses does preside. 
To all their various pro^ inccs divide. 
Each member move, and every motion guide 
Which, by her secret uncontested nod. 
Tier messengers, the spirits send abroad 
Through ever>' nervous pass, and every vital road« 
To fetch from ever}* distant part a train 
Of outwurd objects, to enrich tlie brain ? 
Where sits this bright intelligence enthron'd, 
Witli numberless ideas pour'd around ? 
Where sciences and arts in order wait. 
And trutlis divine compose her godlike state r 
Can the dissecting steel tlie brain display. 
And the august apartment open lay, 
Where this great queen still chooses to reside 
In intellectual pomp, and bright ideal pride ? 
Or can the eye, assisted by tlie glass. 
Discern the strait, but hospitable place, 
In which ten thousand images remain, 
Without confusion, and tlicir rank maintain r 

How does this wondrous principle of thouglii 
Perceive the object by the senses brought? 
What philosophic builder will essay 
By rules mechanic to unfold the way 
How a machine must be disposed to think, 
Ideas how to frame, and how to link ? 
Tell us, Lucretius, Epicurus, tell. 
And you in wit unrival'd shall excel ; 
How tiu-ough the outward sense the object flie.<. 
How in the soul her images arise ; 
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What Uiinkiiig', what perception is, e^tplun ; 

What all tlie airy creatures of the brain ; 
How to the mind >. thought reflected goe», 
\iid how the conscious engine knows it knows. 

The mind a thousand skilful works can frame, 
I^an form deep projects to procure her aim. 
Merchants for eutern pearl and golden ore 
To cross the main, and reach the Indian shore, 
?repare the floating ship, and spread the sul. 
To catch the impulse of the breathing gale. 
IVarriors in framing schemes their wisdom show. 
To disappoint or circumvent the foe. 
rhe' ambitious statesman labours dark deigns, 
4ow open force employs, now undermines i 
ly paths direct his end he now pursues, 
ly aide approaches now, and slanting views. 

See, bow resistless orators permiade, 
)raw out their forces, and the heart invade ; 
Touch every spring and movement of the soul, 
rhis appetite excite, and that control j 
rheir powerful voice can flying troops arrest, 
'onlirm the weak, and melt the' obdurate breast i 
;hsse from the sad their melancholy air, 
<oothe discontent, and solace aniioua care. 
Vhen threatening tides of rage and anger rise, 
Jsurp the throne, and reason's sway deapise ; 
Vhen in the seats of life this tempest reigns, 
teats throi^ii die heart, and drives along the veins; 
<ce, eloquence with force persuasive binds 
[lie restless wavas, and charms the warring winds, 
tesistlcss bids tumultuous uproar cease, 
tecalU the calm, and gives the bosom peace. 

Did not the miml, on heavenly ^oy ixvteUU 
rhe various kinds of haimony iTw«tv>.^ 
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She the theorbo, she the viol founds 
And all the moving melody of sound ; 
She gave to breathing tubes a power unknown, 
To speak inspired with accents not their own; 
Taught tuneful sons of music how to sing. 
How, by vibrations of the* extended string. 
And managed impulse on the suffering air. 
To' extort the rapture, and delight the ear. 

See, how celestial reason does command 
The ready pencil in the painter's hand ; 
Whose strokes affect with Natures self to vie. 
And with false life amuse the doubtful eye : 
Jiehold the strong emotions of the mind 
Exerted in the eyes, and in the face design'd. 
Such as the artist's wondrous power, that we 
Ev'n pictur'd souls and colour'd passions see, 
Where without words (peculiar eloquence) 
The busy figures speak their various sense. 
What living face does more distress or woe. 
More finish'd shame, confusion, horror, know^ 
Than wliat the masters of tlie pencil show 

Meantime, the chisel with the pencil vies; 
The sister-arts dispute the doubtful priz.e. 
Are human limbs, ev'n in their vital state. 
More just and strong, more free and delicate. 
Than Buonarota's* curious tools create ? 
He to the rock can vital instincts give. 
Which, thus transform'd, can rage, rejoice, or 

grieve ; 
His skilful hand does marble veins inspire. 
Now with the lover's, now the hero's fire ; 

* Michael JLQge\o BwnotXQ^^^Jns&TaQit Gunous Italian sculptors 
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So well the' imagin'd actors play their part, 
The silent hypocrites such power exert. 
That passions, which they feel not, they bestow. 
Affright us with their fear, and melt us with their 

woe. 
There Niobe leans weeping on her arm : 
How her sad looks and beauteous sorrow charm ! 
See here a Venus soft in Parian stone ; 
A PaUas there to ancient fables known ; 
That from the rock arose, not from the msdn. 
This not from Jove's, but from the sculptor's brain. 
Admire the carver's fertile energy. 
With ravish'd eyes his happy offspring see. 
What beauteous figures by the unrivall'd art 
Of British Gibbons* from the cedar start ! 
He makes that tree unnative charms assume. 
Usurp gay honours, and another's bloom ; 
The various fruits, which different climates bear. 
And all the pride the fields and gardens wear ; 
While from unjuicy limbs without a root 
New buds devis'd, and leafy branches shoot. 

As humankind can by an act direct. 
Perceive and know, then reason and reflect : 
So the self-moving spring has power to choose. 
These methods to reject, and those td use ; 
She can design and prosecute an end. 
Exert her vigour, or her act suspend ; 
Free from the insults of all foreign power. 
She does her godlike liberty secure ; 

* Grinling Gibbons, a celebrated statuary and carver in marble 
fuid in wood. His eKqtiirite skill in both these departments oC art 
cannot be uuremembered by those who have visited Windsor* 
castle; 
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Her right and high prerogative maintains. 

Impatient of the yoke, and scorns coercive cbaiBS: 

She can her airy tnun of forms disband. 

And makes new levees at her own command; 

f)'er her ideas sovereign she presides, 

At |)lcasure these unites, and those divides. 

The ready phanthoms at her nod advance. 
And form the busv intellectual dance ; 
AVliile her fair scenes to vary or supply. 
She singles out fit images, that lie 
In memorj^-'s records, which faithful hold 
Objects immense in secret marks inroU*d ; 
The sleeping forms at her command a^k-ake. 
And now return, and now their cells forsake. 
On active fancy's crowded theatre. 
As she directs, they rise or disappear. 
()l)jects, which through the senses make their w«y. 
And just impressions to tlie soul convey. 
Give her occasion first herself to move. 
And to exert her hatred, or her love ; 
Ideas, which to some impulsive seem. 
Act not upon th^ mind, but that on them. 
When she to foreign objects audience g^ves. 
Their strokes and motions in tlie brain perceives: 
As these perceptions, we ideas name. 
From her own power and active nature came. 
So, when discernM by intellectual light. 
Herself her various passions does excite. 
To ill her hate, to good her appetite ; 
To shun the first, the latter to procure. 
She chooses means by free elective power ; 
She can V\\c\t witvovvs habitudes suney, 
1) lb ale tW\T ^U\GW, ^wi\lviv£v\ \^vtT\N. ^vec^sj^^ 
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And, while the means suggested she compares^ 

She to the rirals this or that prefers. 
By her superior power the reasoning soul 

Can each reluctant appetite control ; 

Can every passion rule, and everj* sense. 

Change Nature's course, and with her laws dispense; 

Our breatliing to prevent, she can arrest 

The* extension, or contraction, of the breast; 

M'hen pain'd with lurnger, we can food refuse. 

And wholesome abstinence, or famine choose. 

Can the wild beast his instinct disobey. 

And from his jaws release the captive prey ? 

Or hungry herds on verdant pastures lie. 

Mindless to eat, and resolute to die ? 
With heat expiring, can the panting hart 
Patient of thirst from the cool stream depart ? 
Can brutes at will imprisoned breatli detain ? 
I'orjnent prefer to ease, and life disdain ? 

From all restraint, from all compulsion free, 
Unforc'd and unnecessitated, we 
Ourselves determine, and oiu* freedom prove, 
"When this we fly, and to that object move. 
Had not the mind a power to will and choose. 
One t)bjcct to embrace, and one refuse ; 
Could she not act, or not her act suspend, 
As it obstructed, or advanc'd her end; 
Virtue and \ice were names without a cause, 
'I'his would not Iiate desorve, nor tliat applause ; 
Justice in vain has Iiigli tribunals rear'd, 
"\\ hoin can her sentence punish, whom reward ? 
Jf impious children should their father kill, 
Cu!i tlicy be wickeil, when they cannot will ; 
Wlien only causes foreign and unseen -^ 

Strike witJi resistless force the sprm^a vjv\\\\tv^ V. 
W hence in the cug-inc, man, all iuo\iou wvw^.\Jt^vvO. ^ 
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Are vapours g^ty which the vintage blast ? 
Are storms proscrib'd, which lay the forest waste ? 
Why Hes the wretch then tortur*d on the wheel, 
If forc'd to treason, or compell*d to steal ? 
Why does the warrior, by auspicious fate 
With laurels crown'd, and clad in robes of state, 
In triumph ride amidst the gazing throng. 
Deaf with applauses, and the poet's song ; 
If the victorious, but the brute machine 
Did only wreaths inevitable win. 
And no wise choice or vigilance has shown, 
Mov'd by a fatal impulse, not his own ? 

Should trains of atoms human sense impel, 
Though not so fierce, so strong, so visible 
As soldiers arm'd, and do not men arrest 
With clubs upheld, and daggers at their breast ' 
Yet means compulsive are not plainer shown, 
When ruffians drive, or conquerors drag us on ; 
As much we're forc'd, when by an atom's sway 
Control'd, as when a tyrant we obey ; 
And, by whatever cause constrain'd to act. 
We merit no reward, no guilt contract. 

Our mind of rulers feels a conscious awe. 
Reveres their justice, and regards their law : 
She rectitude and deviation knows. 
That vice from one, from one that virtue flows ; 
Of these she feels unlike effects within. 
From Wrtue pleasure, and remorse from sin ; 
Hopes of a just reward by that are fed, 
By this, of wrath vindictive, secret dread. 
The mind, which thus can rules of duty leani, 
Can right from wrong, and good from ill discern . 
M'hich, the sharip aVvoV^i o^ Vvs'Oi^q^ V'j* ^^^veut. 
Can shame expxc^s, c^yxv v;"^\^N^sVv'^Q^\,\'<;^siv,\ 
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From fate OT chance her rise can never draw. 
Those causes know not virtue, vice, or law. 

She can a life succeeding this conceive. 
Of bliss or woe an endless state believe. 
Dreading the just and universal doom. 
And awed by fears of punishment to come. 
By hopes excited of a glorious crown. 
And certain pleasures in a world unknown : 
She can the fond desires of sense restrain. 
Renounce delight, and choose distress and pain ; 
Can rush on danger, can destruction face. 
Joyful relinquish life, and death embrace : 
She to afflicted virtue can adhere. 
And chains and want to prosperous g^lt prefer j 
Unmov'd, these wild tempestuous steps survey. 
And view serene this restless rolling sea. 
In vsdn the monsters, which the coast infest. 
Spend all their rage to interrupt her rest ; 
Her charming song the syren sings in vjun. 
She can the tuneful hypocrite disdain ; 
Fix'd and unchanged the faithless world behold. 
Deaf to its threats, and to its favour cold. 
Sages, remark, wc labour not to show 
The will is free, but that the man is so ; 
For what enlighten'd reasoner can declare 
What human will and understanding are ? 
What science from those objects can we frame 
Of which we little know, be»des the name ? 
ITie learned, who with anatomic art -j 

Dissect the mind, and thinking substance part, C 
And various powers and faculties assert, j 

Perhaps by such obstruction of the mind. 
Divide the things that are in nature jomW. 
Fox. XV. N n 
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IVhat masters of the schools can make it c1« 
Those fiMmhies^ which two to them appear. 
Are not residing in the soul the 8ame» 
And not distinct, but by a Afferent name? 

Thus has the muse pursued her hardy the 
And sung the wonders of this artful frame. 
Ere yet one subterranean arch was made. 
One cavern yaulted, or one girder laid ; 
£re the high roclcs did o*er the shores arise, 
Or snowy mountains towered amidst the sUe 
Before the watery troops fil'd off fix>m land. 
And lay amidst the rocks, cntrench'd in sand 
Before the ur its bosom did unfold. 
Or bunush'd orbs in blue expansion roll'd, 
She suiig how Nature then in embryo lay. 
And did the secrets of her birth display. 

When after, at the' Almighty's high comm 
Obedient waves divided from the land ; 
And shades and lazy mists were chas'd away 
"While rosy light diffus'd the tender day ; 
When uproar ceas'd, and wild confusion fled 
And new-bom Nature rais'd her beauteous h 
She sung the frame of this terrestrial pile. 
The hills, the rocks, the rivers, and the soil ; 
She view'd the sandy frontiers, which restrai 
The noisy insidts of the' imprison'd main ; 
Rang*d o'er the wide diffusion of the waves, 
The moist cerulean walks, and search'd the 
caves. 

She then snrvey'd the fluid fields of air. 
And the crude seeds of meteors fasliiou'd th< 
Then wilii coivtivvMed flight she sped her wa} 
Mounted, and bold v>«%>3i^d'0si^ ^oiNss^^i ^^^ 
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"With wonder of celestial motions sung, 
How the pois'd orbs are in the 'vacant hung ; 
How tlie bright sluices of ethereal light, 
Now shut, defend the empire of the night ; 
And now, drawn up with wise alternate care. 
Let floods of glory out, and spread with day the air. 

Then, with a daring wing, she soar'd sublime. 
From realm to realm, from orb to orb did climb : 
Swift through the spacious gulf she urg*d her way. 
At length emerg'd in empyrean day ; 
Where far, oh far beyond what mortals see. 
In the void districts of immensity : 
The mind new suns, new planets, can explore, 
And yet beyond can still imagine more. 

Thus in bold numbers did the* adventurous muse 
To sing the lifeless parts of Nature choose ; 
And then advanced to wonders yet behind. 
Surveyed and sung the vegetable kind ; 
Did lofty woods, and humble brakes review. 
Along the valley swept, and o'er the mountain flew. 
Then left the muse, tlie field, and waving grove. 
And, unfatigued with grateful labour, strove 
To climb the' amazing heights of sense, and ang- 
The power perceptive, and the inward spring 
Which agitates and guides each living thing. 

She next essay'd the* embryo's rise to trace 
From an unfashion'd, rude, unchannel'd mass ; 
Sung how the spirits, waken'd in the brain. 
Exert their force, and genial toil maintain ; 
Erect the beating heart, the channels frame, 
Unfold entangled limbs, and kindle vital flame : 
How the small pipes are in meanders laid. 
And bounding life is to and £to coTv\e>j'^\ 
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Sow Spirit^ vtHflh iir tenw and 
tJnguided iad Hie peifcnited nerve, 
riiniiigli ereiy dark reeeei pamie fSbg&r fliglit, \ 
[Tneoiiicioiii of the xoed,' end roid of aglO^ r 

f et certeiii of ikt wzj, itill goide thdr amtiaiiH 
riRlit. ) 

Fi npe a nobler flight ihe ^Ui eMiij» 

I '■ extended empire to iurfey. 

i rang the godlike piuiciple of liMmgbl^ 
K^nd how, from objects bj the f 

5 intellectnal imagery is w r ou g h t i 
flow she the modes of b^^nga can diaott%/ 
Inieereqpect^aimereTebKtioaleami }- 
ill the thin abstracted notiona naac^ 
nrmch Grecian witi^ or, Britain^ tiiiiie <ipi teadk. 

Urns has the muse strofve to dufils^ pait 
Df those unnumber'd miracles of sat i 
L>f prudence, conduct, and a wise dengn» 
MTMch to the' attentive thought coBspicaouafliUne. 

StiUy vanquish'd atheists ! will you keep the fidi 
Ind, hard in error, still refuse to yield? 
See, all your broken arms He spread around* 
%.nd ignominious rout deforms the ground ; 
3e wise, and, once admonished by a foe, 
WHiere lies your strength, and where your weak- 
ness know : 
^o more at reason's solemn bar appear, 
BEardy no more scholastic weapons bear ; 
Disband your feeble forces, and decline 
The war ; no more in tinsel armour shine ; 
^or shake your bulrush spears, but swift repair 
To your strong place of arms, the scoffer's chair ; 
Lnd thence, suppoTVe^dm^^TftoRkHv^ring, 
a rcastic (larta awv\ V.ecw Vks tc^Cvs <» %»-%^ x 
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Against your foes, and scornful at your feasts 
Religion vanquish with derisive jests; 
Arm'd with resistless laughter. Heaven assail^ 
Relinquish reason, and let mirth prevail. [sight;, 

Ciood Heaven ! that men, who vaunt discerning 
And arrogant from wisdom's distant height 
Look down on vulgar mortals, who revere 
A Cause Supreme,should their proud building rear ' 
Without one prop the ponderous pile to bear ! 
How much the Judge, who does in Heaven preside. 
Re-mocks the scoffer, and contemns his pride ! 
Behold the sad unsufferable hour 
Advances near, which will his error cure ; 
When he compelled shall drink the wrathful bowl,' 
And ruin'd feel immortal vengeance roll 
Through all his veins, and drench his inmost soul.. 
Cerwhelm'd with horror, sunk in deep despair. 
And lost for ever, will the wretch forbear 
To curse his madness, and blaspheme the power 
Of his just Sovereign, which he mock'd before ? 

Hail, King Supreme ! of power immense sJsyss ! 
Father of Light! Exhaustless Source of bliss! 
Thou uncreated Self-existent Cause, 
ControPd by no superior being's laws, 
Ere infant light essay'd to dart the ray, 
Smil'd heavenly sweet, and tried to kindle day : 
Ere the wide fields of ether were display'd. 
Or silver stars cerulean spheres inlaid; 
Ere yet the eldest child of Time was bom, 
Or verdant pride young Nature did adorn. 
Thou art ! and didst eternity employ 
In unmolested peace, in plenitude of joy. 

In its ideal frame the world, desig^'d 
From affea past, lay fiuisVd *m >ih.^ Xfa^Oi^. 
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Conform to tiuf ^fii»inMigin*d: phi^ ' : 
With pexfbct art iht^mmaiag wtMft 'MegMft. ^ 
Thy glance Boxrefd the wcSHtaj i^iiai^ 
Where ahapeteM shade inert and ailetit reigaai 
Then in the dafk and ImdiatiBgiiudiM space, 1 
Unfruitful, onencloa'd, and wild of fiuce,' ^ f 

l^hy compaaa finr the worid mafkfd oqt the diM 
stin'd place. ^ ''I 

Then didst thou through the fiekla of Iwrreii mgK 
Go forth, collected in Creating Migltt: ' 

Where Thou afamghty vigour didst exerts 
Which enucant did this and that way dnt 
Trough the black boaom of the em|kj Bpmot t 
The gul& confess the* omnipotent embnec^ 
And, preg^nant grown with elemental soed, 
Unfinish'd orbs and worii& in embryo bareed* 
From the crude ma8% Omnisdent AitldtMS^ - 
Thou for each part materials did selec^ 
And with a master-hand thy world erect. 
Laboured by Thee, the globes, vast lucid buoys^ 
By Thee uplifted, float in liquid sk^ ; 
By Thy cementing word their parts cohere. 
And roll by Thy impulsive nod in air. 
Thou in the vacant didst the earth suspend. 
Advance the mountains, and the vales extend ; 
People the plains with flocks, with beasts the woo^ 
And store with scaly colonies the flood. 

Next man arose at Thy Creating Word, 
Of Thy terrestrial realms vic^erent>lord. 
His soul, more artful labour, more refined. 
And emulous of bright Seraphic Mind, 
Ennobled by Thy ima^e, spotless shone, 
Prais'd Thee hex Ku^iXiot, wA^Q^^t^ *^Kssswt\ 
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Able to know, admire, enjoy her God, 
She did her high felicity applaud. 

Since Thou didst all the spacious worlds display. 
Homage to Thee let all obedient pay. 
Let glittering stars, that dance their destin'd ring) 
Sublime in sky, with vocal planets sing f 

Confederate praise to Thee, O Great Creator-^ 

• King! ) 

Let the tliin districts of the waving air. 
Conveyancers of sound. Thy skill declare. ^ 
Let winds, the breathing creatures of the skies, 
Call in each vigorous gale, that roving flies 
By land or sea; then one loud triumph raise. 
And all their blasts employ in songs of praise. 

While painted herald-birds Thy deeds proclaim. 
And on their spreaduig wings convey Thy fame ; 
Let eagles, which in Heaven's blue concave soar. 
Scornful of earth, superior seats explore. 
And rise with breast erect agidnst the sun, •^ 

Be ministers to bear Thy bright renown, C 

And carry ardent praises to Thy throne. J 

Ye fish, assume a voice ; with praises fill 
The hollow rock, and loud reactive hill 
Let hons witli their roar their thanks express, 
"With acclamations shake the wilderness. 
Let thunder-clouds, that float from pole to pole. 
With salvos loud salute Thee as they roll. 
Ye monsters of the sea, ye noisy waves. 
Strike with applause the repercussive caves. 
Let hail and rain, let meteors form'd of fire. 
And lambent flames, in this bless'd work conspire. 
Let the high cedar and the mountain pine 
Lo\i'ly to thee. Great King, their heads incline. 



l*t every spicy odonfcrouB tree 
Present its incense and Its balm to Thee 
Andlliou,He»veii'8vicenty o'er this wt 
In this bless'd tusk, superior ardour show 
To view thyself inflict thy raBson's ray. 
Nature's replenisb'd theatre survey ; 
Then all on fire the Author's skill adorv. 
And in loud song« extol Creating' Power. 
Degenerate minda, in mazy error lost. 
Hay combat Heaven, luul impious trium]: 
But, while my veios feel animating fires. 
And vital air lliis breuthing breast inspiri 
Grateful to Heaven, I'll stretcli a pious w 
And Biig His praiae, who gave me powei 



